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Why the man behind the plow 
is now ahead of it 


NOW what it’s like to walk behind 

a plow? Few of us do, even if we 
are farmers. But back around World 
War I, every farmer knew. Horsepower 
was just that—horses! And sweating 
along behind to guide the plow, the 
farmer did almost as much work as 
the horse. 

Today he’s ahead of the plow, riding 
on a tractor. Plowing 10 acres in the 
time a team of horses plows one and a 
half. Producing 40% more crops with 
17% fewer man-hours. Keeping Amer- 
ica on the go with the most bountiful 


food supply in the world. 

Mechanization made it possible, and 
Timken® tapered roller bearings helped 
make mechanization possible by re- 
moving the shackles of friction—from 
tractors, corn-pickers, mowers, balers, 
rakes, spreaders, binders. 

To find steel good enough for Timken 
bearings, we went into the steel busi- 
ness to make our own. We finish our 
bearing surfaces to microscopic toler- 
ances. We match rollers for size in each 
and every bearing. 

Farm machinery makers could buy 


cheaper bearings. But to guarantee the 
dependability to keep farm machines 
on the go, Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings are their first choice. Every make 
of farm tractor has Timken bearings; 
more and more 4 


implements are TIMKEN | 


using them too. 


The Timken 
Timken tractor wheel beorings 





Roller Bearing 
Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: 
‘*TIMROSCO’’. 


toke the heavy loads, 
cut maintenance 
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Flying Lab makes 500 Landing 
Approaches in“Pea Soup” 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


mw IF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 
“stacked” above a fogged-in airport—or 
if you’ve been the pilot at the controls — 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


= Behind those headlines is the dramatic 
story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 


a Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 
personnel have completed 500 bad 
weather landing approaches in a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manual and 
automatic recordings are made of con- 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 


#On the ground, trained observers 
report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 


and analyzed, these records reveal the 
accuracy of the instruments and establish 
a wealth of information so pilots will 
know what weather to expect along the 
line of descent. 

= Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in low ceiling approaches, Sperry 
was selected by the government to make 
the weather measurement study. This 
project is typical of the exacting flight 
research which is continuous at Sperry— 
flight research not only to perfect Sperry 
instruments and controls, but to advance 
the operational efficiency of both com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 
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* New Tax Code 
For Everybody 


Here, for the first time, is a point- 
by-point preview of an entirely new 
U.S. tax code, now being written by 
Congress. This is the only revision of 
the whole tax law that has been un- 
dertaken in 73 years, and there are 
changes in it for everybody. For a head 
start in checking the provisions that 
may affect you, see page 100. 


* Big Building Boom in 1954? 


Is the construction industry, which seemed headed for a 
dip a few months ago, actually in for a record year in ‘54? A 
look at some “astonishing” figures starts on page 71. 


%* The Strange Case of Private Schine 


For the complete text of the Army's controversial report on 
Pvt. G. David Schine, plus statements and memoranda on the 
case released by Senator McCarthy, see page 74. 
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Maybe 
the fountain of youth 


is a SPRING 


Night after night a miracle happens. 
Sleep strips away your weariness, 
restores your energy. 


It is wonderful, when you think about it. 


Your bed can be as soft or as hard i ‘ 
as you like. It is so durable that the f° 
manufacturer can guarantee it. \ 


The steel wire used in the manufacture 
of springs is a typical example of 
the manner in which J&L-made steels 
keep pace with the progress 
of American industry. 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 








Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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You Save Time and Money 
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any time 
Get your catalogs, price lists, parts 
lists, directories and indexes out 
faster, more accurately. Save 
time and money. 


any size 


Make your reproductions larger, 
smaller or same size. Include 
illustrations, headings, etc., too. 
Many forms of office and 
commercial reproduction. 


fast and easy 


Save time and expense of type 
setting. Your typewriter is your 
compositor. Each line typed on 
individual card. Only lines 
affected need be changed. 


in your office 


Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective 
envelopes keep them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 
Write Department 203. 








VISIBLE 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
CROZET, VIRGINIA 
| Representatives in all principal cities 
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The March of the News — 


TAXES GOING DOWN 


HE BILL SAILED THROUGH the House, 

411 to 3. It provided for slashes of 50 
per cent, effective April 1, on most fed- 
eral excise taxes, comparable reductions 
on others. It was expected to get quick 
approval in the Senate and be signed im- 
mediately by the President, despite his 
nominal opposition to the cuts. 

The U.S. consumer, then, could look 
forward to lower prices on such “luxury” 
items as furs, jewelry, luggage, cosmet- 
ics, movie admissions, telephone calls. 
But he could expect to continue paying 
present rates on liquor, gasoline, tobac- 
co, automobiles. 

The excise cuts, preceded on January 
1 by a drop in income tax rates, were 
to be followed by another revenue bill, 
this a complete rewriting of the Internal 
Revenue Code, also reducing the Gov- 
ernment’s take. It shaped up like a bad 
year for the tax collector. 


SELLING: A RECORD 


HE WORLD'S BIGGEST manufacturer, 

General Motors, had proof that people 
were spending money. In 1953, Presi- 
dent Harlow Curtice reported, GM hung 
up a record total of more than 10 billion 
dollars in sales, the highest dollar: sales 
volume ever recorded by any company. 

As 1953 was the U.S. economy’s big- 
gest year, the record was not too surpris- 
ing. But eyebrows would go up if GM 
in 1954, supposedly a year of downturn, 
could keep up the pace. 


NEW TROUBLE SPOT? 


HE BRITISH, highly embarrassed, were 
| pret worried. There were alarming re- 
ports from the Caribbean of successful 
Communist penetration into the Govern- 
ment of British Honduras. The Churchill 
Government dispatched investigators. 

If the reports were true, the U.S., 
along with the British, had reason to 
worry about what seemed a determined 
effort by Communists to get themselves 
into power in the nations south of the 
border. And south of the border was get- 
ting pretty close to home. 


MIND MURDER 


PSYCHIATRIST who had been given 

the treatment himself, in Nazi prison 
camps, came up with an apt term for 
the Communists’ technique of forcing 
“confessions” from their victims. The 
term, said Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo, is 
“menticide”—literally, the murder of the 


mind, through physical and mental tor- 
ture. 

Such a process, said the doctor, was 
undoubtedly applied to U.S. airmen 
captured by the Communists in Korea, is 
a refinement of the —brain-washing 
technique used by the Nazis in World 
War II. 

Dr. Meerloo testified at an official in. 
quiry into the case of Marine Col. Frank 
Schwable, who “confessed” to germ- 
warfare charges. The doctor's testimony 
might turn out to be telling for the 
colonel’s case. For, said Dr. Meerloo, the 
only escape from menticide is death, 


IN FOR NOW 


NDING a stormy session, Italy’s Cham- 

ber of Deputies gave Premier Mario 
Scelba a vote of confidence. His Govern- 
ment received 300 favorable votes, had 
283 cast against it. 

The Chamber’s action completed 
parliamentary confirmation of the Scelba 
Government. Whether it would be in 
office very long was something else 
again. With Communists and _ neofascists 
against him, a few defections among 
members of center parties would topple 
Mr. Scelba. 

In Italy, a vital North Atlantic Treaty 
cog, the situation was still touch and go. 


FOOD COSTS: UP 


MERICAN HOUSEWIVES, apparently, 
A were still up against it. Wholesale 
food prices, according to the Dun & Brad- 
street index, were at a three-year peak. 

It was, said Dun & Bradstreet, the fiith 
consecutive advance in the figure com- 
piled from wholesale prices of 31 basic 
foods. The index, representing the sum 
total of the per-pound price of the 31 
foods, stood at $7.25, was $6.28 one 
year ago. 


CRACKDOWN 


HE GOVERNMENT was moving swiftly 
, i the Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Party. In New York, 250 federal agents 
rounded up scores of suspected mem- 
bers of the group whose terrorists s.i0t 
down five U.S. Congressmen. 

The suspects were handed subpoenas 
calling for appearances before federal 
grand juries. Possible outcome of the 
appearances: indictments charging vio- 
lations of the Smith Act, which makes 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence a crime—the same 
law that sent most top U.S. Communists 
to prison. 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime station-to-station rates for the first three minutes and do 
not include federal excise tax. Long Distance rates are even lower after six every evening and all day Sunday. 


You save days and dollars 


when you go Long Distance 


There is hardly any limit to the 
time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone .service 
can save in a single business day. 

Here are only a few of many 
things you can do by telephone: 
Make appointments to avoid fruit- 
less visits. Complete sales with 
new contacts or old customers. 


Make purchases at advantageous 
prices or when emergencies arise. 
Satisfy complaints promptly and 
personally. Make collections by 
diplomatic, friendly discussions of 
overdue accounts. 

Many companies have found 
that a small investment in Long 
Distance pays big dividends. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Doesn't Cost—It Pays. 
We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long Dis- 
tance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 








SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 


Sinclair has long been known for its public ser- 
vice films. Its latest production, “500,000 to 1,” dra- 
matically portrays man’s eternal struggle against 
the insects . . . shows the more successful methods 
now being used to combat them. Dedicated to 
professional entomology, which is celebrating its 
100th Anniversary in 1954, this full-color movie 
was made with the technical assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 


In 1948, Sinclair produced “Miracle in Paradise 
Valley”. Promoting safety on the farm, this film 
won three top awards. Outside industry has pur- 
chased 1,386 prints to pro- 
mote safety in some of 
the largest manufacturing 


SINCLAIR: 





plants. It has been exhibited to an audience of 
over ten million and is still in demand for televi- 
sion showings. Other films have included “Treas- 
ure Farm”—telling how to restore soil fertility and 
shown at thousands of farm meetings. Another, 
“Never Too Late”, carries an impressive tribute to 
farming as an occupation and a way of life. 


These Sinclair public service films have helped to 
aid agriculture and have contributed to the con- 
servation and appreciation of our country’s natu- 
ral resources. 

Free Booklet: Sinclair's new color booklet, “500,000 
to 1”, the story of man’s 
struggle against insects, 
is yours. for the asking. 


A Great Name tn Oil 


600 FIFTH AVENUE ° 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram meaangten, 2. Ge 


Odds are growing that the business trend will be up later this year. 

Here and there things are bouncing off bottom now. In other places the 
drift still is down, but it's slowing, giving signs of a turn. 

On balance, ‘the outlook is favorable, not unfavorable. 


It's been a strange sort of recession any way you look at it. 

Stock-market prices are up, against the business trend. Investors, it is 
obvious, are betting that there still will be profits and dividends. 

Wage rates are up, not down. Prices are stable, not declining. 

Failures are few. Banks are not calling loans. Bank failures simply are 
nonexistent. Foreclosures are very few. Farmers are not losing their farms. 
Homeowners are not having their homes taken away in big numbers. 

Unemployed, while hurt, often can find jobs of one kind or another. Bread 
lines are nowhere in sight. Apple sellers aren't on street corners. 

Maybe the country is mistaking "normal" for "recession." 

















What's really happened to upset things a bit is this: 

Government cut spending from a 78-billion annual rate at the peak to a 
64-billion annual rate now. That's pulling out a lot of dollars. 

Tax cuts, as an offset, involve about 5 billions at an annual rate. 
i Spending cuts, not offset by tax cuts total billions. Orders placed by 
Government are down. Jobs are reduced, directly and indirectly. There is a 
resulting void that, to date, has not been taken up by private business. 





Ahead, you can see these other forces soon to be at work. 

Taxes are to be cut further, probably by another 5 billions. 

Spending rate of Government will step up somewhat. Spending has been at a 
rate much under that projected by the President's budget. 

Tax policy will be encouraging to private business. Excise cuts will 
permit price cuts. Rail, air, bus tickets will cost 5 per cent less. fFurs, 
jewelry, luggage will get a 10 per cent cut. Theater tickets, tickets to sports 
) events will be cut 10 per cent. Telephone bills will be lower. 

It isn't going to take much in the way of positive action by Government to 
reverse the downtrends, to make sure that there's stability. 




















Once released, there are pent-up forces to keep things rolling. 

Two cars for every garage no longer is idle dream. That's the trend very 
strongly. A chicken for every pot long ago was realized. 

Air-conditioners for every room seem now to be on the horizon. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Two TV sets, before long, will be the fashion in every home. 

Living standards, in the midst of today's recession, still are in a strong 
rise. There'll be at least a million new homes added this year. At least 5 
million new cars will go into use. New TV sets will go into at least 6 million 
homes. People will be better fed than ever before. 

Demands for goods, even in a so-called recession, is at a level that would 
have been called boom only a very few years ago. Then, too, the public is to 
demand better roads, more school buildings, cities in which traffic is not a 
nightmare. The country's whole physical plant--its cities, transport 
facilities, schools, most everything--has fallen behind the times. 








Tax changes, once completed, will have important effects. 

Personal exemptions, almost surely, are going to be raised from $600 a 
person to $700. That will involve 2.5 billion dollars. Dividend income, in the 
end, will get moderate tax relief. There'll be a trade on that. 

Tax rates on individuals probably will not be changed right now. 

Corporate income tax will stay at 52 per cent. Capital-gains tax will be 
unchanged this year, will get attention in 1955. 

Big change will come in tax rules. Tax law, for the first time in 73 
years, is being rewritten. Rewriting is designed to remove many inequities, to 
clarify uncertainties, to give taxpayers a clear set of guideposts. Effects can 
be more important than changes in tax rates in their broad effects. 

You get details of these tax-change plans on page 100. 














The thing to keep in mind in looking ahead is this: 

Eisenhower, in shaping policy, is striving to release forces of private 
enterprise... His aim is to fix the rules that will encourage venturing and will 
Stimulate individual initiative, if that's possible. He thinks it is. 

Truman, and Roosevelt before him, placed more emphasis upon Government 
action, upon venturing on the part of Government. Government threw its weight 
around to force wages up, to shape punitive taxes, to play a direct role in 
running things. The drift was more to state capitalism. 

It's the carrot approach that's being tried. Desire is to encourage people 
to do things. Previous approach had been that of the stick. It was to try to 
force people to act through fear or through punishment. 





An Eisenhower Administration vs. McCarthy clash, fast building, is not to 
Simplify the Republican election problem in November. The public may yet get 
the impression that there still is something of a mess in Washington. 


Congress, in more and more of a tangle, will give Eisenhower only a frac- 
tion of what he would like to have. Too many fights are breaking out. 

Statehood for Hawaii? It seems blocked. Alaska? Same thing. 

St. Lawrence Waterway? That probably will be approved. Debt limit? It 
will be raised in the end, probably just before adjournment. Foreign aid? Cuts 
are probable. Point Four? It's being starved down. 

Tariff policy? No change probable. Bigger pensions? They will be voted 
for old people. Postal rates? No increase to 4 cents for first class, or to 7 
cents for air mail. Might be some other raises. Government pay? There'll 
probably be a small raise. High price supports? No change probable. 
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ee down the dusty, unpredictable 
roads of thirty, forty, even fifty years ago, 
was one automobile that everybody knew! 
Instantly! 

Knew by the well-loved lines of its 
radiator. Knew by the famous red “hex” 
on its hubcap. Knew by its proud look 
of quality. 

Packard Styling again sets trend! 
Packard first set the styling trend for 
quality cars more than half a century ago, 
and it is highly significant that modern 
Packards have, for several years, set the 
styling trend, not alone for fine cars, but 
literally for the whole industry. 


Note the high-crowned fenders on 
the cars you see today—the flat rear 


decks—the picture windows all around... 


The greatest testimonial to Packard 
has been /ived, not written. Even after 
years of service, a Packard still bears 
that valued Packard look and the pres- 
tige that makes owners proud to say: 
“Idrive a Packard!” 











features that increase your field of vision, 
your safety, your comfort, your carrying 
space. These are among the basics in the 


Packard styling that has set the trend today. 


Every Packard leads two lives! From 
the days of the old radiator up to the last 
Packard loaded and shipped last night, 
every Packard automobile is born with 


two lives: 


... @ life of enduring style for the greater 


protection of your investment; 


... a life of enduring performance which 
has characterized Packard quality pro- 


duction for more than five decades. 
This double life has saved Packard 
owners literally millions of dollars. Styling 


that stays in style and performance that 





The PACKARD Pacific Hardtop — 





one of 14 models in the Packard line. 





Mail Pehekard Look 


keeps on performing is a double warranty 
that has been fifty-four years in the living, 


rather than any mere hour in the writing. 


The new Packard Program began 
with the introduction of two new lines of 
cars: The new Packard was introduced as 
“America’s new choice in fine cars’: and 
the new Packard Clipper was introduced 
as America’s newest medium-priced car. 
And the two new cars made history from 


the standpoint of public reception! 


So once more... on highways every- 
where is an automobile that men and 
women from seventeen to seventy recog- 
nize instantly as either an old friend 
returned or a proud newcomer bearing 


with dignity and poise its ageless tradition, 


its unmistakable charecter ... 

















People all over the world know 
the Packard red “‘hex”’ on the hub- 
cap—one of the most famous of 
commercial marks of identification. 


Now ~ ask the man who owns one ! 
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ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
. . . heading into trouble? 


> ADLAI E. STEVENSON, touring the 
South last November to unite the Demo- 
cratic Party, was hailed by Alabama’s 
Governor Gordon Persons as “the next 
President of the United States.” But last 
week the Stevenson-for-President move- 
ment struck a snag among powerful 
Democrats as a result of another speech. 

Conservative Democrats who have 
their own ideas about a 1956 nominee for 
President are miffed at Mr. Stevenson’s 
Miami Beach attack linking President Ei- 
senhower with actions of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Cagey 
Senate politicians take the view that at- 
tacks on Senator McCarthy expose the 
Democrats to charges of being soft on 
Communism. They are upset because Mr. 
Stevenson failed to consult them in ad- 
vance. Democratic Senators, in a caucus, 
ignored Mr. Stevenson, concentrated in- 
stead on ways to draw farmers’ and con- 
sumers’ votes in November congressional 
elections. 

Mr. Stevenson, defeated for the Presi- 
dency in 1952, finds his main strength 
among liberal Northern Democrats and 
big-city Democratic organizations. His 
Florida speech may turn out to be the 
key to a Democratic “Stop Stevenson” 
combination among supporters of such 
Senators as Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia; Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
and Stuart Symington, of Missouri. 
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> ROGER M. KYES, resigning as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, leaves a deep im- 
print on U.S. armed forces. “He accom- 
plished more in one year than most able 
men could accomplish in two,” said De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 

Mr. Kyes, a former General Motors 
vice president under Mr. Wilson, went to 
Washington with a reputation as a ruth- 
less, efficient reorganizer—and lived up to 
it. He raked military methods in his first 
speech, offended some officers. Then he 
slashed red tape, trimmed bulging in- 
ventories, standardized buying, cut out 
duplication. He backed an atomic Air 
Force. By the time he was ready to resign, 
his methods had changed much of the 
Pentagon’s early hostility into admiration. 

The expectation is that Mr. Kyes will 
return to auto making. He sold big GM 
holdings when he went to Washington, as 
required by law. But he says he is going 
to obey the spirit as well as the letter of 
that law, make no arrangements for a 
new job until he leaves office May 1. 


> CHARLES S. THOMAS, picked to be- 
come Secretary of. the Navy on May 1, 
is a knowledgeable partisan of naval 
aviation. He was a Navy flier in World 
War I. In World War II, when carrier 
planes were vital, he was special assistant 
in the Navy Department to expedite pro- 
curement of the planes. 





-USN&WR Photo 
CHARLES S. THOMAS 
... heading the Navy 





—United Press 


LEONARD W. HALL 
... heading off McCarthy? 


Mr. Thomas lives in Los Angeles, 
where he headed a chain of retail cloth- 
ing stores, was a director of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and president of the 
Navy League’s West Coast branch. He 
took an active part in President Eisen- 
hower’s campaign and has been in the 
Eisenhower Administration from _ the 
start, first as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, currently as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

The new Secretary, 56, was born in 
Independence, Mo., ex-President Tru- 
man’s home town. He attended the Uni- 
versity of California and Cornell. 


> LEONARD WOOD HALL, 53-year-old 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, is a namesake of an original 
“Rough Rider,” Gen. Leonard Wood. 
And now President Eisenhower has 
handed Mr. Hall a rough-riding job: to 
corral Senator Joseph R. McCarthy for 
the sake of Republican unity. 

Mr. Hall took issue a month ago with 
“blanket attacks” on Democrats such as 
the Senator was making. He said he 
could not “go along” with the Senator 
in the recent imbroglio over Brig. Gen. 
Ralph W. Zwicker. And, last week, Mr. 
Hall outmaneuvered the Senator for radio 
and television time to answer Adlai 
Stevenson’s political fire. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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e COMPANION reaches more 
married women 18 to 35 than 
any other magazine... 


Starch Consumer Magazine report. 
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These women have larger families...more children. They are your best customers... buying 
more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 


J “TAY 
Concentrate on the best, years of a woman’s life with ( OMPANIO\ 
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The National Chairman served 14 con- 
secutive years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but did not seek re-election in 
1952. Instead, he directed strategy to win 
Republican control of Congress. His 
problem now, in a year of tough political 
sledding, is to pull the party together for 
another congressional election. 


> JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of 
Labor, last week looked into the future of 
the current business dip and was not 
alarmed. In the year that begins next 
July 1, he foresees a high level of business. 
But there is a fly in the ointment—“‘some 
increase in unemployment.” 

Mr. Mitchell, a quiet man who took 
over the Labor Department after Martin 
Durkin’s explosive resignation, has per- 
sonal knowledge of the way it feels to 
lose a job in a business downturn. In 
1923, he had two butter-and-egg stores 
that went under, and in 1932 he was laid 
off by Western Electric. 

Mr. Mitchell is asking Congress for a 
boost of 40 million dollars over the cur- 
rent spending of 230 millions for un- 
employment compensation—an increase 
of 17 per cent. Some of the money is for 


For Mamie—into the Bag . 





> THE EISENHOWERS, Dwight and 
Mamie, enjoy youngsters and re- 
ceived some last week as White 


House visitors. For Girl Scouts, 


Mrs. Eisenhower looked into hand- 
made bags packed for Korean girls. 








higher administrative costs, and a big 
chunk—15 million—is for Korean veter- 
ans. The soldiers, returning home, draw 
weekly payments for six months while 
hunting work. 


> JOHN M. ALLISON, a career diplomat 
who was imprisoned by Japan for six 
months after Pearl Harbor, last week 
brought off a long-sought diplomatic deal 
for the U.S. to rearm its old enemy. 
Mr. Allison, arriving in Tokyo last May 
as U.S. Ambassador, dickered for eight 
months, pledging U.S. arms, food and 
money if Japan would arm against Com- 
munist conquest. He had been through 
the wringer in a similar way as deputy 
to John Foster Dulles in working out a 
peace treaty with Japan. 

Mr. Allison is an old hand in the 
Orient. Fresh out of the University of 
Nebraska in 1927, he went to Japan as a 
teacher, worked a year in business there 
and, in 1930, began his diplomatic career 
as clerk in the American consulate at 
Shanghai. Since the war he has held a 
series of increasingly important U.S. 
diplomatic posts, all dealing with Far 
Eastern affairs. 


. for Ike — Out of the Bag 





The President was host to 4-H Club 
prize winners, who gave him a 
hand-tooled wallet, and he then 
unbagged a secret: The President 
cooks steaks on a portable broiler 
in the White House solarium. 





United Press Photos 3 
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> COHN and SCHINE, names often 
linked in headlines, are two young men— 
close friends—who worked as a team on 
the staff of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
Investigations Subcommittee until Mr. 
Schine was drafted into the Army last 
November. Last week the Army blasted 
them in a report that said Mr. Cohn 
sought to obtain for his friend, through 
threats, favored treatment from the Army. 

Roy M. Cohn, a bright, brash young 
lawyer, was named chief counsel of the 
Communist-probing Subcommittee only 
a few days after Senator McCarthy be- 
came its chairman in January, 1953. He 
was just 25 but already had prosecuted 
more than 100 cases as an assistant U. S. 
attorney. Mr. Cohn, son of a New York 
judge, had sped through Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School by the time he was 
19. As a federal attorney during the Tru- 
man Administration, he took part in 
many cases involving Communism, in- 
cluding prosecutions of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, (convicted of atomic spying). 
the perjury trial of William Reming- 
ton. 

Pvt. G. David Schine, 26, is presi- 
dent of Schine Hotels Corporation and 
heir to chains of hotels and theaters. Sen- 
ator McCarthy accepted him as an eager 
but unpaid consultant. Mr. Schine and 
Mr. Cohn, making a whirlwind tour of 
U.S _ offices in Europe last April, drew 
much criticism and were called “Key- 
stone cops” by Senator A. S. Mike Mon 
roney (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 


> JOHN G. ADAMS put together the 
long Army report on attempts to obtain 
favors for Pvt. G. David Schine. Mr. 
Adams is the Army’s topmost civilian 
lawyer, has the title of Department coun- 
selor. Behind scenes, he has played a 
key role in the fight between Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the Army from the start. 

Issuance of the Cohn-Schine report 
marked the second open clash in a month 
between Mr. Adams and the Senator. 
Mr. Adams refused on February 18 to 
testify at a closed hearing in the case 
of Dr. Irving Peress, ex-Army dentist, 
and Senator McCarthy ordered him from 
the room. 

Mr. Adams, an ex-Army officer with 
three years’ wartime service, is an ag- 
gressive South Dakota Republican who 
helped organize Young Republican groups 
after the war, then was chief clerk of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in the 
80th Congress. From the Republican- 
controlled Committee he went to a job in 
Democratic Administration as & 
Pentagon legal adviser. He was held over 
and promoted by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ninistration. 
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How XEROGRAPHY 





cuts duplicating costs 9,600 a year 
ror H.L. GREEN CO.), inc. 


H. L. Green Company, Inc., New York, buys, 
and through its chain of 221 variety stores sells 
more than 30,000 items. Getting copies of price 
lists, merchandising information, promotion cal- 
endars, sales bulletins, etc., to its store managers 
requires a lot of paperwork duplicating which 
must be done quickly and accurately. 

Since installing XeroX® copying equipment, 
H. L. Green gets “hot” merchandise information 
to store managers three days quicker than for- 
merly. Preparing paper masters by xerography 
for duplicating price lists, bulletins, etc., elimi- 
nates the work of five typists, assures photo- 
graphic accuracy, and saves about $800 a month. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can 
be reproduced with photographic accuracy in 
about 3 minutes onto an offset paper master for 





run off of multiple copies on an offset duplicator. 
Original copy may be enlarged, reduced or repro- 
duced same size by xerography in XeroX® Lith- 
Master* copying equipment. With xerography; 
copies can be made from one or both sides of 
original material. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent 
intermediates can be made from any original 
subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, 
electrostatic, direct positive xerography process 
in paperwork duplicating applications. 


®4 TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY 


WRITE for proof of performance folders showing how companies of all kinds 
are cutting duplicating costs with xerography. For instance: Piasecki 
Helicopter Corporation saves $1,185 a month and vital time in preparing 


offset paper masters by xerography. 








SOME USERS IN. 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 








Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike’s Plan: Surpluses vs. Reds . . . Navy Surrounds 
Defense Chief . . . Odds Against a Tax-Exemption Veto 


Joseph McCarthy, if his friends are 
right, is convinced that Dwight Ei- 
senhower is going to be a one-term 
President. The Wisconsin Senator is 
pictured as wanting to be in a posi- 
tion to have a strong voice in the Re- 
publican Party when the party nom- 
inee is chosen in 1956. 


x « & 


Roger Kyes stepped out as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense because he found 
the personality conflicts and the back- 
stage maneuverings of a political life 
distasteful to him. Mr. Kyes, like 
many another businessman, discov- 
ered that production problems of in- 
dustry and operating problems in 
Government have little in common. 


ee = 


Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens 
definitely is to stay in his post. He 
turned the tables on Senator Mc- 
Carthy when the Army released the 
report on activities of Roy M. Cohn, 
the Senator’s counsel, on behalf of G. 
David Schine, a former McCarthy 
aide who was drafted. Some days be- 
fore the release, Mr. Stevens privately 
told friends that he eventually would 
get the best of the Senator. 


Sx &* 


Senator William E. Jenner (Rep.), of 
Indiana, will have the final say on any 
change in the procedure of Senate in- 
vestigating committees. He is chair- 
man of the Senate Rules Committee. 


xk *& 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
the Army and Air Force point out, is 
pretty well surrounded by Navy men. 
Admiral Arthur Radford is Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Charles S. 
Thomas, to become Navy Secretary, 
is an old Navy man; .Robert B. An- 
derson, newly appointed Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, came up from the 
Navy Secretaryship; former Rear Ad- 
miral W. J. McNeil, as Assistant Sec- 


retary of Defense, is in charge of 
finances of the armed services. The 
Army complains that President Ei- 
senhower, an old Army man, is not a 
partisan of that service. 


xk 


Adlai Stevenson, 1952 Democratic 
presidential candidate, is discovering 
that party leaders are veering to the 
idea that a once-defeated candidate 
should not get another chance. 


eer 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, may have to take an in- 
crease from $600 to $700 in personal 
income tax exemptions as the price of 
getting Congress to approve the com- 
plete overhaul of tax rules that has 
been planned for 15 years and now is 
ready for action. Odds are against a 
White House veto if Congress does 
increase tax exemptions. 


x kk 


President Eisenhower was angered by 
a broadcast report that his health is 
not what it should be. Doctors give 
the President an “excellent” rating 
for physical condition and point out 
that a man who can put in 18 holes of 
vigorous golfing in an afternoon can 
hardly be out of condition. 


xk 


Mr. Eisenhower is confident that big 
things can come of his idea for trading 
U.S. surpluses of farm products for 
currencies of friendly nations that 
then can be used to finance greater 
defense effort on the part of those 
countries. A tryout of this plan is to 
be had in Japan and Spain, with bil- 
lions in surplus products available if 
the experiment works out. 


x kk 


The President considers a planned 
gift of 2 million tons of wheat to 
Bolivia as an investment in counter- 
ing the hunger and poverty in this 


Hemisphere that contribute to radi- 
calism and, eventually, to Com- 
munism. The great hoard of U.S. 
foodstuffs may yet be used in an “Ei- 
senhower plan” to fight Communism. 


x & ® 


Mr. Eisenhower is finding that some 
of his friends leave him Western sto- 
ries as their calling cards. The Presi- 
dent enjoys Westerns for relaxation 
and is getting a stockpile that will 
keep him busy for a long time. 


xk *& 


The President, in saying that this 
country would not get into another 
war without a formal declaration by 
Congress, did not mean that there 
would be no retaliation—until Con- 
gress assembled and voted—in case of 
an atomic attack. Some White House 
aides feel that Mr. Eisenhower gave a 
wrong impression with his statement 
on war. 


xk *& 


Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, is not particularly pleased by 
the fact that the recommendations he 
made for working out better relations 
with Latin America have largely been 
forgotten since he made them. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, dis- 
covered in his meeting with Latin- 
American nations that they, too, have 
wondered what became of the Eisen- 
hower plans. 


K «x * 


Communist guerrillas in Indochina, 
with sabotage tactics, have destroyed 
more than 20 military and civilian air- 
craft supplied by U.S. to the French. 
American officers in Indochina are 
highly critical of French security 
measures that have permitted Com- 
munists to ruin the aircraft that are of 
the greatest importance in the war 
effort. French have a superabundance 
of troops for guard duty, but have 
been caught asleep at the switch. 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION—Dictation Headquarters, U.S.A. 


DicraPHone Corporation, Dept. E34 

420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

I would like: 

(J SUCCESS, a free, 12-page descrip- 
tive booklet. 


(J A. TIME-MASTER demonstration 
with no obligation. 
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The successful man 
Is known by his voice... 


Men at the top—and men most 

likely to reach the top—nearly always have 
the ability to communicate their 

ideas and plans clearly and effectively to 
others. They are the ones with 


a *“tyvoice”’ in business. 


Perhaps this explains why the new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5” has had 
such outstanding success as the voice 

of the men with a voice in business. 

For these men find using ¢his dictating 
machine the fastest, surest and most 


economic way to communicate effectively. 


So simple is the operation of the 
new “5,” your thoughts are voiced with 
none of the constraint you may have 
always associated with dictation. 
Dictaphone’s revolutionary recording 
medium, the plastic Dictabelt, reproduces 
your every syllable with unmistakable 
clarity. The result: both you and 


your secretary can double 
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your capacity to get things done. 
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If you are interested in gaining new scope 
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for your voice in business, let us 
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send you a booklet explaining how 
TIME-MASTER can help you. Just mail 


the coupon. No obligation, of course. 
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Artist Bouche’s subject is an editor-publisher and 
user of the TIME-MASTER. 
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Delivered on schedule — 


at reduced cost 


In ever-increasing numbers, Boeing 
B-47 Stratojets are flying the skies over 
America, and the Atlantic and North 
Africa as well. More than 600 of these 
fighter-fast, six-jet bombers have been 
produced by Boeing’s Wichita Divi- 
sion. Deliveries to the Air Force are on 
schedule—and have been each month 
for more than two years. 

In addition to meeting delivery 
schedules and constantly improving 
designs, Boeing also continually works 


to reduce costs. Today the company 
produces the advanced-design B-47 
with fewer man-hours per pound than 
were required for the much less com- 
plex B-29s during World War II. Cost 
of the B-47 has been reduced to a point. 
well under the original price—with 
substantial savings to the government. 

Efficient production has also made 
possible on-schedule deliveries of 
Boeing KC-97s every month for the 
past three years. These huge tanker- 





transports, one of the most versatile 
aircraft now in service, are being manu- 
factured at costs considerably below 
the best previous estimates. 

To operate at higher and _ higher 
levels of efficiency, Boeing maintains 
continuous training programs for work- 
ers and management alike. Cost- 
cutting suggestions are solicited and 
rewarded. 

The growing list of records estab- 
lished by Boeing airplanes documents 
the integrity of Boeing design and 
research, just as on-schedule deliv- 
eries and constantly reducing costs 
underline the efhciency of Boeing pro- 
duction methods. 
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SIGNS OF 


BUSINESS UPTURN 


Incomes, Building, Autos, TV Sets, Home Appliances—All Up 


Mild upturn in business seems to be in the 
making for spring. Straws in the wind— 
Sales, in total, exceed output. Big invento- 
ries, slowly but surely, are being worked off. 
Rehiring by industry is beginning. 
Building, basic to much of industry, is 
booming, with contracts up sharply. 


More and more signs of a turn are 
beginning to show in business. These 
signs, accumulating, suggest that at least 
a moderate spring upturn in activity 
lies ahead. 

A boom continues in building. Con- 
struction contracts awarded are up sharp- 
ly from a year ago. Home building picked 
up in February after an earlier dip. 
Commercial construction is high and 
gaining. Another big year in building is 
assured. Some authorities think 1954 
might yet equal the record year 1953. 

There is stirring in other lines as well, 
with building as a prop. 

The glut in used cars is being re- 


cars is easing. 


buyers. 


moved gradually. From many areas come 
reports of a revival in sales. Ford Motor 
Company reports a “general feeling of 
enthusiasm and optimism” among_ its 
dealers on the used-car situation. Chrys- 
ler Corporation finds that its dealers’ 
used-car stocks were reduced about 10 
per cent in the first two months of 1954. 
This is important, because the big back- 
log of used cars had been a barrier to 
expanded sales of new cars. 

Now new cars, too, are selling much 
better than a few weeks ago. Trade re- 
ports indicate that February sales, while 
still considerably below the high level of 
a year earlier, beat January by about 13 


New cars are selling better. Glut of used 
Appliances, where prices are reduced, find 
Tax cuts give people more money to spend. 


It's a period of stability, not another boom, 
that’s expected in months ahead. 


per cent. The improvement is continuing 
this month. Latest figures from Ward’s 
Automotive Reports show sales in the 
early days of March to have been close 
to those of the same period last year. 

Stocks of new cars on -hand remain 
heavy. However, the recent pickup in 
sales indicates that inventories may be 
worked down before long and production 
stepped up again, 

Trade at retail, right now, holds the 
key to trends in business. 

People, over all, are enjoying a trifle 
more income—after taxes—than a year 
ago. Prices of many things are lower than 
they were. Price cuts, in a good many 
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SOME WORKERS WHO WERE LAID OFF ARE GOING BACK TO JOBS 


-Ewing Galloway 


Business seems to be bumping bottom, bouncing up a bit 
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lines, have induced customers to buy. 
When attracted, people have the money 
to spend. During recent months, how- 
ever, the tendency has been to save some- 
what more and to pay off debts, while 
holding back on the purchase of cars, 
television sets, appliances, many other 
things. 

First, faint signs of a change in that 
mood are beginning to appear. 

The rise in automobile sales is one. 
TV sales, spurred by price cuts, are in a 
strong upturn. January TV sales were 
just below the 1953 peak, and reports 
indicate that demand continued strong 
in February. Smaller appliances recent- 
ly have been selling like- hot cakes. One 
producer reports sales up 25 per cent in 
the first two months of 1954. Here, as 
in the bigger appliances, demand re- 
sponded when prices were reduced. 

Latest reports show manufacturers 
shipping more washing machines in 
early 1954 than in late 1953, and ship- 
ments of clothes driers were well above 
a year earlier. There are signs of ac- 
tivity, too, in the farm-equipment mar- 
ket, which had been dormant. 

Spring brings with it some upturn in 
jobs on farms, in construction work, in 
industries that serve large segments of 
the population. 

This year, as in years before the war- 
time boom, the tendency for a seasonal 
unswing is beginning to show itself. For 
the moment, its full force is held back 
bv a number of factors, including the 
situation in Government. 

The promise of lower federal excises, 
or sales taxes, acts as a restraint in many 
lines of buisiness just now. People read 
that excises are soon to be cut, so they 
delay buying jewelry, luggage, furs and 
other affected items. Once Congress 
completes action and taxes are cut, a 
spurt in demand is looked for. Likewise, 
many businesses are delaying new proj- 
ects or purchases of equipment until 
Congress fixes new rules to govern the 
tax write-off of these projects or pur- 
chases. Business is hurt, too, by cuts in 
Governmert spending before private 
industry is set to take up the slack. 

A spring upturn, despite this drag, 
does seem to be in the making. Business 
gives the appearance of bumping bot- 
tom, bounding up a bit. 

Orders of the highly important ma- 
chine-tool industry are up a little after a 
sharp decline. 

Rehiring of workers laid off in in- 
dustry’s production cutbacks of the win- 
ter is showing up repeatedly around the 
country. New layoffs are reported here 
and there, too, but not nearly so many as 
a short time back. 

Stock prices on the market recently 
have pushed up beyond levels of the 
boom year 1929. People with money to 
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People are earning more money, after taxes 
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New building contracts hit record for season 
Commercial building is up 

New cars pick up in sales 

Used cars are seliing bester 

Television sets gain sharply in sales 

Small appliances hit new sales records 
Rehiring of workers starts, layoffs down 
Farm-equipment industry perks up 

Electric - power output runs above 1953 


Oil demand is heavy, production holds high 
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Industry’s output, in total, still is declining 
Inventories continue heavy, affecting output 


Steel production is 25 per cent below a year 
ago, but use of steel exceeds output 


Auto output lags; stocks on hand still heavy, 
despite increased sales 


Unemployment is highest since 1950, but is 
rising less rapidly than a short time ago 


Factory sales continue below 1953 peak as 
distributors work off big inventories 


Rail freight is down, though carloadings show 
some signs of improvement 


A MILD SPRING UPTURN 
IS INDICATED 
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invest are betting that there will be no 
bust, that business profits and dividends 
will stay high. 

In that connection, it is important to 
note that business sales today are run- 
ning ahead of production. This suggests 
that, in time, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors will work off the huge inventories 
that have been holding production down. 
Then, assuming demand holds, there will 
be new orders to start production hum- 
ming again. 

Already, inventories of “soft” goods 
are getting into line. The textile indus- 
try, which cut 20 per cent in the last six 
months of 1953, appears due for an early 
upturn in activity. Thousands of textile 
workers then will be rehired. Bigger tex- 
tile pay rolls will mean more money for 
millworkers to spend for the products 
of other industries. Recovery, once _ it 
starts, tends to build on itself. 

Inventories of automobiles and other 
“hard” goods remain heavy. 

All told, business stocks on hand now 
stand at 80.7 billion dollars, down only 
1.3 billion from the October peak. 

That fact argues against any overnight 
recovery in total production and_busi- 
ness activity. Improvement, now show- 
ing here and there, is to be gradual, not 
sudden. 

A revived boom, in fact, is not looked 
for. What is expected instead in the 
period just ahead is a mild upturn 
followed by a_ period of business 
stability. 

What is going on now is a readjust- 
ment from an economy of war and arms 
to an economy of peace. 

Government is cutting its total spend- 
ing by 8.4 billions in two years. This has 
come at a time when industry is ham- 
pered by huge inventories and slowing 
sales in many lines. Government cuts 
left a void, which industry could not fill 
immediately. As a result, some workers 
lost their jobs. 

How long it will take to pull out of 
this situation is likely to depend, in very 
large measure, upon the mood of ordi- 
nary people buying at retail. Price cuts 
often do the trick. These cuts, to date, 
have been limited, because the huge 
stocks of goods now held by _ business 
were acquired at high prices. As stocks 
are worked off, prices may be trimmed a 
bit more. 

Even now, however, there are prom- 
ising signs of a spring upturn. People 
have the money, and lately there have 
been indications that, at a price, they are 
willing to spend it. That, with other 
favorable developments around the coun- 
try, suggests that the worst of the set- 
back may be coming to an end. 


(For details of the boom in building, 
see Special Report, page 71.) 
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HOW PEOPLE RATE McCARTHY 


Voters, more and more, are 
taking sides for or against Sena- 
tor McCarthy. That’s what the 
Gallup Poll shows. 

In 1951, two thirds of those 
questioned expressed no opin- 
‘jon on the Senator. Now almost 
everybody takes a stand. And 
the number who oppose him is 
gaining. His popularity now 
shows a dip. 

The Republican Party is setting out 
to clip the wings of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. In the process, if plans 
work out, the issue of Communists in 
Government will be played down. 

The snift in party strategy coincides 
with the first significant decline in Mc- 
Carthy popularity recorded by public- 
opinion polls. That decline followed the 
Senator’s criticism of an Army general 
and Mr. McCarthy’s dealings with Army 


Secretary Robert Stevens 
Communists in the Army. 
President Eisenhower himself is tak- 
ing part in the Republican effort to “de- 
emphasize” the Wisconsin Senator. He 
criticized, at a press conference on 
March 3, the rough handling of Govern- 
ment officials before congressional com- 
mittees and got an immediate and 
brusque reply from Senator McCarthy. 
A week later, on March 10, the Presi- 
dent retorted “nonsense” to a statement 
by Adlai Stevenson, the 1952 Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate; that the 
Republican Party is half Eisenhower 
and half McCarthy. That retort climaxed 
a series of steps taken by Republicans 
to curb the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Republican National Committee 
hastily selected Vice President Richard 
Nixon as the party spokesman for reply 
to Mr. Stevenson, even as Senator Mc- 
Carthy was demanding radio and tele- 
vision time for himself. Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson described as 
“damn tommyrot” the McCarthy charges 
that some Army officers were “coddling” 


concerning 


Opinion Polls Show He Has Slipped From Peak 


Communists. Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
Vermont Republican, chided his Wis- 
consin colleague for setting up a “one- 
man party” and diverting attention from 
the menace of Communism from abroad. 
The President endorsed the Flanders 
speech. 

Then Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
Republican chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, said his group would 
inquire into the Army handling of sub- 
versive elements. Senator McCarthy is 
not a member of that Committee. Next 
came the Army’s report stating that Roy 
M. Cohn, the Committee counsel, ap- 
plied pressure to get favored treatment 
for Private G. David Schine, a former 
McCarthy aide. 

All these moves are coming at a time 
when the Wisconsin Senator’s appeal to 
the public seems now to have slipped 
after a long rise. Only last January, 50 
per cent of the people questioned by 
the Gallup Poll expressed a favorable 
opinion of Senator McCarthy. Now, two 
months later, that percentage has 

(Continued on page 22) 


UPS and DOWNS of McCarthy Popularity * 


(proportion of voters having favorable opinions of Senator McCarthy) 
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What is your opinion of Senator McCarthy? 
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To do more there...to get home sooner: 


“TWA and AVIS, of course’ 


The family car stays home with Mom when Dad’s called 
out of town on business. For Dad’s discovered the quick, 
convenient TWA-Avis Plane-Auto Plan. 

He flies straight to his destination in a luxurious TWA 
Constellation enjoying delicious meals en route...has an 
Avis car meet him at the airport. All Avis cars are late 
models and the reasonable rates include everything— 


Only TWA connects 60 U. S. cities with 21 
world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia. <* % 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





gas, oil, insurance and maintenance. He makes calls 
quickly and conveniently—gets more done in less time. 
And when business is over, a swift TWA Constellation 
° 

speeds him home in hours. 

Try it on your next business trip. Call TWA for reser- 
vations. They'll arrange for your TWA flight and your 
Avis car at the same time. 
Avis offices in over 250 cities in the U. S. 
Canad England « France » Germany 
Switzerland * Italy * Scotland « Ireland. 
A limited number of Avis Rent-A-Car 


franchises still available. Write: 10734 
Fullerton Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
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dropped to 46. Furthermore, the poll 
shows a sharp increase in the number of 
people who disapprove of the Senator—a 
jump from 29 per cent in January to 36 
per cent today. 

The polls also find that more and more 
people are paying attention to the Wis- 
consin Senator and are taking a stand. 
As the chart on page 20 shows, in August, 
1951, 63 per cent of the voters—nearly 
two thirds—had no opinion about him. 
That was a time when Senator McCarthy 
was attacking the Truman Administra- 
tion. Today, however, only a scant 18 per 
cent are indifferent. 

Shifting opinions. As more people 
made up their minds, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator had his ups and downs in popularity. 
He gained steadily in public esteem from 
August, 1951, when only 15 per cent of 
the voters favored him, until June, 1953, 
when he had approval of 35 per cent, 
and when more people approved of him 
than disapproved. The summer of 1953 
was marked by the controversy over 
Communism among the Protestant clergy 
and the resignation from the McCarthy 
Committee staff of J. B. Matthews, who 
was involved in that dispute. By that 
summer's end, more people decided they 
didn’t like McCarthy, and his popularity 
chart stood 34 per cent in favor of him, 
42 per cent against. 

Between August of last year and Jan- 
uary of this, Senator McCarthy recovered 
his appeal until half the nation’s voters, 
as measured by the Gallup Poll, voiced 
favorable opinions of him. Only 29 per 
cent disapproved and only 21 per cent 
had no opinion. Since his dispute with 
the Army and the White House, how- 
ever, he has injured his standing with 
the public, if polls are correct. The latest 
poll indicates that some people who pre- 
viously had no opinion now have decid- 
ed they don’t approve of him, and that 
some who once approved now disap- 
prove. 

Senator McCarthy’s standing also varies 
with different groups of people. He is 
most popular with voters who have been 
only as far as high school, least popular 
with voters who have had college train- 
ing. His strength among Catholics far 
overshadows his popularity among Prot- 
estants, and members of the Jewish 
faith are overwhelmingly opposed to him. 

Among occupational groups, Sena- 
tor McCarthy is most popular with farm- 
ers, 53 per cent of whom approve of him. 
Business and professional people, as a 
group, divide evenly in approving and 
disapproving of the Senator, but a great- 
er percentage in this group disapproves 
than in any other group. His popularity 
among white-collar and manual workers 
is found to be the same—45 per cent. 

When it comes to location, Senator 
McCarthy stands highest among voters 
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McCarthy Score 
In All Groups 








On a Basis of Schooling 


























Un- No 
Favorable | favorable | Opinion 
College- 
educated 42%| 50%] 8% 
i. * ie is 
— #te ia 
On a Basis of Religion 
Un- No 
Favorable | favorable | Opinion 
Protestant 45% | 36% | 19% 
Catholic 56 29 15 
Jewish 12 83 5 
On a Basis of Politics 
Un- No 
Favorable | favorable | Opinion 
Democratic 36% | 44% | 20% 
Republican 61 25 14 
Independent 46 37 17 














On a Basis of Occupation 


Favorable 
Professional 
& Business 45% 
White-collar 45 
Farmers 53 
Manual 
workers 45 
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On a Basis of Geography 


Favorable 
East 50% 
Midwest 50 
South 37 
For West 42 
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Source: Gallup Poll 
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in the East and Midwest, where 50 pe 
cent approve of him, and lowest in the 
South, where only 37 per cent approve, 
In the Far West, he polls 42 per cent 
favorable, 38 per cent unfavorable, 
‘Recently the Senator has been losing 
ground most rapidly among voters in the 
South, among manual workers and among 
members of the Jewish faith. 

Far fewer people approve of Senator 
McCarthy’s methods, the polls show, 
than approve of his apparent objectives, 
In January, when the Senator reached 
the height of his popularity, with half 
the voters on his side, only a little mor 
than a third (38 per cent) endorsed his 
methods. The strongest céndemnation 
of McCarthy methods comes from people 
with college training, business and pro 
fessional groups and white-collar workers, 

Damage to foreign policy? Th 
weight of public opinion holds further 
that the Wisconsin Senator is doing more 
to hurt this country’s relations with it 
Allies than to help. At the time when 
half the people favored him, 41 per cent 
thought he was injuring American rela- 
tions with friendly countries. 

Senator McCarthy obviously stands 
higher with Republican voters than with 
members of the Democratic Party, but 
in each party he seems to be growing 
weaker. There was a 6-point jump among 
both Republicans and Democrats who 
disapproved of the Wisconsin Senator 
between the time the poll was taken in 
January and this month. The Senator 
also appears to have lost support among 
voters listed as independent. The inde- 
pendent group gave him a 53 per cent | 
vote of confidence last January, but that } 
now has dipped to 46 per cent. Two 
months ago, only 28 per cent of the in- 
dependents expressed disapproval, but 
now 87 per cent oppose him. 

Criticism. A recent television program 
that was critical of the Senator seems to 
have struck a responsive chord with the } 
public. The broadcasting company was 
flooded with telephone calls and tele- | 
grams after the program—the biggest re- 
sponse since Mr. Nixon’s dramatic speech 
during the 1952 campaign. A heavy ma- 
jority of the messages is reported to have 
approved of the program. 

Polls indicate further that the Senator 
may not be able to extend his influence 
on behalf of other Republican candi- 
dates. A January survey found that 45 
per cent of the voters said that McCarthy 
support for another candidate would 
make no difference in their vote. And 2 | 
little more than a fourth of them said 
the Senator’s support would make them 
less likely to vote for the candidate. 

In any event, recent moves of Repub- 
lican leaders indicate that any decline 
in Senator McCarthy’s influence is to 
be helped along by his own party. 
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Published in the 
interest of bourbon 
buyers everywhere 










Containing important 
developments in the 
history of Old Crow 








HISTORIC SUCCESS FOR 
CELEBRATED OLD CROW! 


Milder, lower-priced 86 Proof bottling, companion to 
world-famous I00 Proof Bottled in Bond, wins great 
popularity throughout the land! 


seas 





DANIEL WEBSTER AND GEN. 
SAM HOUSTON MEET OVER A 
BOTTLE OF OLD CROW 


When Texas’ greatest hero, Gen. Sam 
Houston, and silver-tongued orator 
Daniel Webster met, it was always a 
‘special occasion. Often, these meetings 
were held in the pleasant company of 
Old Crow, the bourbon Webster ac- 
claimed as “the finest in the world.” 

Old Crow has traditionally been the. 
favorite of America’s great men. To 
learn why, try Old Crow and discover 
its distinctive pleasures for yourself. 





James Crow’s bourbon 


put Kentucky whiskey on the map 


During the 1820's, James Crow's 
scientific methods revolutionized whis- 
key-making in Kentucky, making him 
the father of modern distilling. 

Crow erected a tiny log cabin on the 
site of a crystal-clear limestone spring 
and undertook the scientific production 
of his whiskey. The original output 
was but two and a half gallons a day. 
Today, a great modern distillery stands 
where his log cabin did, continuing 
to produce the finest-tasting bourbon 
that ever came out of Kentucky. 


History was made the day that Old 
Crow (renowned for more than a cen- 
tury as the greatest name in bourbon) 
took a most important step in intro- 
ducing a lighter, 86 Proof bottling as 
a companion to its traditional Bottled 
in Bond. Now, just a few months later, 
history is being made again and you, the 
whiskey-buying public, are making it. 


New thousands of you are asking 
for Old Crow every day, and finding 
in its outstanding quality and unique 
taste the reasons for its leadership. 

Whether you prefer the traditional 
100 Proof Bottled in Bond or the 
lighter, milder, lower-priced 86 Proof, 
you will surely enjoy the finest Ken- 
tucky bourbon ever put into glass. 











He ordered James 
Crow’s whiskey for his 
home in Washington 
A Henry Clay was not 
HENRY CLAY always of the same 
mind as his Congressional colleague, 
Daniel Webster. But when it came to 
judging fine whiskey, these two agreed 
on the superiority of Old Crow. A 
barrel of Crow’s remarkable bourbon 
inevitably accompanied Clay on his 
return from his home state to the 
capital. By its quality, and by winning 
the favor of such men as these, Old 
Crow’s reputation for greatness soon 
was hailed from coast to coast. 








LE/IONIOIOS YU VYDOSYYONSE 
NOW-TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! 


86 PROOF 





Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 


Celebrated Old Crow — 
lighter, milder and lower } 
‘ in price than the 100 Proof === 
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Bottled in Bond 
Rc x**«* 


BOTTLED IN 
BOND 
100 PROOF 
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Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 
The most famous of bonded bourbons 


available as usual 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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1-Year Men: Ike’s New Problem 


Businessmen Shy From Government as a Career 


The turnover at the top is 
changing the ‘‘Eisenhower 
team.” Many businessmen, after 
a try at Government, are check- 
ing out. 

They leave for all sorts of rea- 
sons: politics, personal business, 
financial problems. Some just 
don’t like the “heat.” 

The exodus means a new wor- 
ry for the White House—how 
to find capable replacements 
willing to learn a job and stay 
with it. 

President Eisenhower is running in- 
to a problem of one-year men. These 
are business executives who came to 
Washington in the first flush of a Re- 
publican victory, hoping that they 
could put some efficiency into the 
Federal Government in one year and 
get back to their business. Now they 
are heading homeward, and a great 
many things still have to be done. 

A rash of resignations is beginning to 
run through the Government. Roger M. 
Kyes is quitting as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. Donold B. Lourie has left the 
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WHITE HOUSE’S CUTLER 


... wants to quit 
24 





—United Press 


STATE'S BEDELL SMITH 
. .. plans to get out 


State Department. C. D. Jackson is going 
out of the White House. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith is planning to quit the 
State Department. Robert Cutler would 
like to leave the White House. Many 
others are joining the exodus. 

This is piling up a new recruitment 
problem for the President. It is the same 
old problem that Harry S. Truman 
wrestled with for years and complained 
of often. It revolves around the question: 
How are capable men to be enlisted in 
Government service and kept there after 
they learn their jobs? 

At the outset of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, it was easy to get such men. 
A good job in Government seemed to 
offer glamour, honor, an opportunity for 
constructive service. In the first Repub- 
lican Administration in 20 years, they 
saw a chance to undo the things in Gov- 
ernment that businessmen did not like. 

By the dozens, important executives 
quit industry for the Washington spot- 
light. Charles E. Wilson left the Gen- 
eral Motors empire. He sold a fortune in 
stocks, gave up another fortune in pay 
and bonuses and became Secretary of 
Defense. George M. Humphrey made 
similar sacrifices. He left the M. A. 
Hanna Company to become Secretary of 
the Treasury. In the second echelon 
of the departments, many businessmen 
swung into place. 

Roger M. Kyes was one of them. To 


get his place as Deputy Secretary of De 
fense, he had to sell more than $200. 
000 of General Motors stock, give up, 
salary of $82,500 a year, forget about, 
bonus of $210,000 and all of the annv 
ties to which he would have been ep 
titled if he had stayed with General Mo 
tors. In exchange he got a title, a toug 
job and $20,000 a year. 

Mr. Lourie quit as president of the 
Quaker Oats Company to become Unda 
Secretary of State for Administration. Rob- 
ert T. Stevens had to sell his holdings in 
a family textile enterprise to become Sec. 
retary of the Army. Mr. Jackson came to 
the White House from Fortune magazine, 
Many men came from other enterprises 

In those early days of the Adminis 
tration, businessmen hoped that they 


could squeeze some waste out of Govern } 


ment and make it more businesslike 
Théy were used to making decisions and 
having those decisions stick. Boards of 
directors rarely got in their way. And 
they thought of Congress as a sort of 
board of directors for the U.S. 

The first shock came when business 
men learned tiat their actions in the de 


partments were circumscribed by law.} 


They could not just move in and change 
things around. Even the furniture in their 
offices was dictated by custom. They 


could not fire one employe and hire ar | 


other without dealing with the Civil 
Service Commission. Any real change in 
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DEFENSE’S KYES 
... turned in his resignation 
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the program had to be decided by Con- 
gress. And Congress always would have 
the last word. 

This was a jolt for men who were used 
to being rulers of their own domains, ac- 
customed only to making routine reports 
to their boards of directors. Some of these 
businessmen, curious about Government, 
began to study this strange new environ- 
ment. One big businessman, after six 
months in Washington, said he had 
learned that the Government could not 
be run like a business. He set out to fit 
himself into his new job. He is not a 
one-year man. 

There are other businessmen who fret- 
ted about red tape. And they saw Eisen- 
hower men running into criticism in 
Congress, swatted alike by Republicans 
and Democrats in hearings and debates. 
Some of them found no hope of making 





-Harris & Ewing 
Cc. D. JACKSON 
... going back to his own work 


any impression upon the course Govern- 
ment was taking. For one reason or an- 
other, they began dropping out. 

The reasons given for their departure 
are many. Some say they came for a short 
time. Some plead ill health. Some have 
had arguments. Some say they have to 
get back to their business. 

Mr. Kyes said he had come for just a 
year and was staying an extra 90 days. 
John A. Hannah, on leave from Michigan 
State College, is agreeing to stay another 
six months as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. Mr. Lourie said he had come to 
the State Department for only one year 
and must go. Mr. Jackson said he was 
here on leave and must go back to pub- 
lishing. 

Arthur H. Dean, the special Ameri- 
can envoy to the Korean truce ta'ks, said 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Are you buying a SAFE road ? 


Buying a road at a gas station? Sure! The taxes you pay on 
each gallon of gas (as well as your license fees) pay for building 
and maintaining roads and streets. 

Since this is your money, you have a right to the safest 

. al . af ’ 
pavement for your investment. That’s concrete! 

Unlike dark pavements, which absorb light, concrete’s light 

’ to] SD 
surface reflects light, giving you better night driving visibility. 
Remember, if you can’t see, you can’t be safe! 

When you must stop fast, you_can on concrete. Its gritty 
surface grips your tires firmly, permitting quick, safe stops 
without skidding, even in wet weather. 

Rigid portland cement concrete pavement retains its even 

5 
surface throughout a lifetime of service. It stays free from 
hazardous ruts, washboard wrinkles and ravelled edges. 

When you buy gas, you're also buying tomorrow’s roads and 
streets. Get the most for your money. Insist on safe concrete. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


Chicago 10, III. 


and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Make your message clear 
with 


fetal [als 


é fo scammers 


.+.the anodized , dyed 
metal foil 
identification medium 


Instruction 
Panels 


Labels 
Name Plates 


As used on the newest 
A. B. Dick Duplicator 





With Metal-Cals, you can have the 
bright, lasting quality of metal 
nameplates without the cost of 
drilling, screws, rivets and expen- 
sive application labor. 

Metal-Cal is made from .003- 
inch aluminum foil with your 
design created in the brilliant 
metallic color of the anodized and 
dyed surface. Easy to apply to any 
smooth cohesive surface with 
Metal-Cal’s original pressure- 
sensitive adhesive. 

Get the full facts on Metal-Cal— 
the mark of quality on a growing 
list of America’s fine products. 


Write for the new BASIC DATA FILE 


and samples of 
Metal-Cal for 
your own tests. 


Metal-Cal, Dept. J-6 
C&H SUPPLY CO. 
415 E. Beach Ave. 
Inglewood 3, Calif. 
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he had long-standing legal commitments 
that would prevent him from taking part 
in future international conferences. He 
is a member of the New York law firm 
from which Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles came. 

Craig R. Sheaffer, a fountain-pen 
manufacturer, quit as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce long before the end of his 
year. His policies ran into conflict. He had 
been credited with the attempt to fire Dr. 
Allen V. Astin as head of the Bureau of 
Standards, an attempt that back-fired. 

Clarence E. Manion, former dean of 
the University of Notre Dame Law 
School, was ousted as chairman of a Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
There was a disagreement over policies. 
William D. Mitchell went out of the top 
post in the Small Business Administration 
for the same reason. He also is a lawyer. 





—United Press 


EMMET J. HUGHES 
... had personal reasons 


4 


Emmet J. Hughes left the White 
House staff, saying his reasons were per- 
sonal. 

One man left the Defense Depart- 
ment because he said the White House 
was not backing up the Army strongly 
enough in its battle with Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Sev- 
eral high officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment say they feel frustrated in 
their efforts to accomplish anything be- 
cause politicians are being put into 
places where experts are needed. 

Not all of those ‘planning to leave are 
newcomers. General Smith has spent a 
lifetime of service in the Army and else- 
where in Government. Mr. Cutler has 
had considerable experience. They are 
tired and would like to get out into a 
quieter atmosphere. 

Top officials say it is getting harder to 





enlist top-notch businessmen in Govern. 
ment jobs. The trend of businessmen 
seems to be away from Government, 
not into it. They are turning their jobs 
back to the professional bureaucrats. 

There are several reasons for this 
change in businessmen’s attitudes. 

Government is more complicated than 
most of them expected to find it; any 
change in the over-all direction of goy- 
ernmental policies takes years of work 
Young businessmen, with their fortunes 
still to make, do not figure that they can 
give that much time to the job. 

The going in Washington, they find, 
is much rougher than it is in business, 
Budgets are up to Congress. Even Re- 
publican businessmen are not immune 
to congressional criticism. They often get 
pushed around by the politicians. 

Pay for jobs in Government is far low- 
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ARTHUR H. DEAN 
... had law cases to handle 


er than for work of comparable respor- 
sibility in business. A top-level business- 
man must sever his ties with business and 
make many financial sacrifices to come 
to Washington. 

But the Administration is not giving up 
its hope of getting such men into Gov- 
ernment. It would rather get top-notch 
business executives to come in on a 
short-time basis than take second-rate 
men. And it still is trying to hire men 
for one-year and two-year terms. 

For many who have already had a try 
at it, however, the glamour is wearing 
thin. They are beginning to feel more of 
a sense of frustration than of accomplish- 
ment. The pay is too little to be attrac 
tive. And they are heading back into 
private industry where pay is larger, the 
blows are lighter and the lumps are 
smaller. 
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THE WAR NOBODY'S TRYING TO WIN 


Here’s the Real Lowdown on Indochina 


The strange war in Indochina is moving into 
a crucial phase. French leaders, bolstered with 
U.S. arms and a big: edge in fighting man 
power, talk of making a deal with the Com- 
munists they haven't been able to defeat. 

What's wrong? U.S. News & World Report 
sent its Regional Editor for the Far East, Robert 


SAIGON, Indochina 


This war, in which Americans now are 
coming under attack by Communist in- 
filtrators, resembles the prolonged strug- 
gle for China in the 1940s far more than 
the recent, more familiar war in Korea. 
Parallels crop up everywhere. 

Neither side is really trying for an all- 
out victory this year. Fighting is directed 
by politicians, with both sides trying to 
create the illusion of strength. It is a 
fluid war, with no real front lines and 
neither side holding any well-defined 
areas. Headlines are often considered 
more important than military victories. 
Morale is often more important than 
military strength. 

Here on te scene, Americans are 
finding that this strange war becomes 




















—Carlisle in the Des Moines Register and Tribune 


“LIMITED INVOLVEMENT?“ 
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less confusing, less inexplicable once 
these facts are understood: 

Communist-led Viet Minh forces 
have spread their military and _ political 
tentacles into vast, comparatively unde- 
fended areas of Indochina, almost solely 
to create the impression that they are 
winning great victories. This, they be- 
lieve, will increase war weariness both in 
France and in Indochina, giving Com- 
munists the edge in any negotiated 
peace or possibly forcing the French to 
throw in the towel. 

French forces, on the other hand, are 
concentrating on defending key military 
positions and cities like Luang Prabang, 
capital of Laos, which have _ political 
value. They also are expanding and train- 
ing a local Vietnamese Army. With this 
added man power, they hope that 1955 
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FRENCH TROOPS STAND AND WAIT 


P. Martin, into the war zone to find out. Mr. 
Martin is a veteran war correspondent in Asia. 
He covered World War Il in the Pacific, saw the 
Communists drive Chiang Kai-shek's armies 
from China and was on hand in Korea during 
the climactic battles and the truce. 

This is his cabled report from Indochina. 


will be the year of victories, leading toa | 


favorable negotiated peace or, less like 
ly, destruction of the Viet Minh Army. 
Sometime between now and the April 
conference in Geneva, the Communists 
or French may precipitate a_ pitched 


battle of fair proportions. The likely spot f 
is Dienbienphu and the North Laos f 


Tonkin area where both sides have 

strong, well-armed regular divisions. 
That battle, if it occurs, could turn into 

an effort by either side to destroy the di- 


visions of the other. But the strategic [ 
objective of both the French and the Viet | 
Minh would remain the same—to create 
an illusion of strength and thus increase 


their bargaining position at Geneva. 
Behind the reluctance of both sides 

to seek a military decision this year are 

the realities of a military stalemate. 
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—Williams in the Detroit Free Press 
“WATCH YOUR STEP, UNCLE!’ 
...a war of barbed wire, propaganda, bloody fighting—and stalemate 
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The Communist Viet Minh Army has 
tremendous mobility, but its supply lines 
are stretched to the breaking point. 
Once Communist troops reach a combat 
area, they lack the ammunition and fire- 
power to overwhelm reinforced French 
Vietnamese garrisons. Shipment of 1,000 
to 3,000 tons of supplies a month from 
China is not sufficient to give the Com- 
munist Viet Minh the punch it needs for 
a knockout blow. 

The French, forced constantly to shift 
troops to counter Viet Minh drives 
against political objectives, believe they 
lack the reserve strength to do this and 
carry on an offensive simultaneously. 
Eight new battalions from France and 
one from Korea have helped, but the 





No War Unless Congress 
Declares It, Says Ike 


At President Eisenhower’s press 
conference last week: 


Q: Mr. President, Senator Sten- 
nis [John C. Stennis (Dem.), of 
Mississippi] said yesterday that we 
were in danger of becoming in- 
volved in World War III in Indo- 
china because of the Air Force 
technicians there. What will we do 
if one of those men is captured or 
killed? 

President Eisenhower: I will 
say this: There is going to be no 
involvement of America in war un- 
less it is a result of the constitu- 

- tional process that is placed upon 
Congress to declare it. Now, let us 
have that clear. And that is the 
answer. 


Mr. Eisenhower authorized direct 
quotation of his reply. 











anti-Communist Vietnamese Army, they 
say, is not yet strong enough to release 
French Union forces from garrison duty 
‘guarding highways and key cities. 

Each month, 30,000 tons of U.S. mili- 
tary supplies reach Indochina ports and 
airfields and are forwarded to combat 
zones with fairly reasonable speed. But, 
compared with Korea, the French are 
fighting their war on a shoestring. 

At Dienbienphu, for example, you 
watch a French reinforced patrol probe 
the Communist-controlled jungle. When 
resistance is encountered, a call goes 
out for an air strike. In Korea, this would 
have arrived in a minute and the air at- 
tack would have continued with relays 
of planes. But at Dienbienphu, four 
Bearcats arrive six hours after the request, 
and that is it. Their napalm bombs make 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 


Offa holsy, 
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as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“noise-traps”’ 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustict—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials . 
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See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


>..see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 
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| Recordak Corporation 
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little impression on jungle defenses. The 
French Air Force tries to do the job, but 
it has too few pilots to meet ground- 
force demands in any real offensive. 

The French command is moving 
gradually away from its Maginot Line 
complex. Forts are being consolidated 
and less valuable ones are being dis- 
mantled. Stronger mobile units are being 
formed. But offensive operations will 
mean taking casualties and the French 
Government still refuses to face that 
issue. The fact that the U.S. would 
not undertake an all-out. drive to win 
a clear victory in Korea, because of the 
high cost in lives, is thrown in the face 
of Americans who criticize French fail- 
ure to act. 

Finally, there is a lack of cohesion on 
the anti-Communist side that also hark- 
ens back to China of the 1940s. Native 
distrust of the French is widespread. Mu- 
tual French-American distrust is preva- 
lent, too. Americans, at this time, are 
criticizing the French conduct of the war, 
their use of U.S. equipment, their slow- 
ness in developing a national army and 
representative government. Some of that 
criticism is clearly valid, some is ques- 
tionable. 

The big problem, however, is the 
simple truth that the Communist Viet 
Minh, though they may be in no position 
to win the war now, are everywhere in 
Indochina. Any man on the street, in vil- 
lages or large cities, may be a Viet Minh 
sympathizer, activist or disguised soldier. 
Communists have agents, too, in the new 
Vietnamese Army. Experienced and 
trusted Vietnamese noncoms have sud- 
denly blown up their garrisons and 
deserted to the Communist Viet Minh. 
The French have even captured records 
from Communist forces giving full reports 
on the morale in various French Foreign 
Legion units. 

Recently, French forces landed north 
of Saigon to liberate an area inhabited 
by 3.5 million natives whom the Viet 
Minh had controlled since 1945. By the 
time the French landed, all but the very 
old and very young had taken to the 
mountains under Communist orders. 
Some men how are beginning to return 
home. But most continue to support the 
Viet Minh leader, Ho Chi Minh. 

Every month the French and Viet- 
namese forces kill hundreds, sometimes 
a thousand or more Viet Minh regulars 
and irregulars. Yet the Communist lead- 
ers control possibly 60 per cent of the 
country and 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion. So replacements are always avail- 
able to fill the gaps. 

Communist control in Indochina is 
patterned closely after a program devel- 
oped successfully by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Tight “cell” organizations, well- 
schooled in political manipulation, have 


I 


been built up in every village. Youths. 
women, merchants, farmers, workers—al] 
are organized. Undercover membership 
and influence extends deep into zones 
held by the French. 

Through these cells, and _ through 
armed units, the Viet Minh practices ter- 
ror with skill and calculation. A village 
that co-operates stubbornly with the 
French may be wiped out as an example 
to others. Natives who betray Viet Minh 
hiding places are tortured or killed. But 
even so, terror has lost some of its effec. 
tiveness. French and Vietnamese troops 
entering a village now are often told 
where the Viet Minh have laid mines, 
Two years ago, that was unheard of. 

In addition, there is a Viet Minh 


superstructure of political agitation based 
on anti-French nationalism, with propa- 
ganda pounded away in village meetings 





—United Press 


HO CHI MINH 
His men are everywhere 


throughout the country. The Vietnamese 
peasant is no longer as impressed by this 
as he once was, but the fact that the 
French still run things in Indochina cre- 
ates antagonisms and aids this propa- 
ganda campaign. 

French-Vietnamese distrusts are mu- 
tual and deep rooted, the natural offspring 
of past colonial government. Premier Buu 
Loc, cousin of the chief of state, Bao Dai, 
has organized a Government of techni- 
cians, possibly the best Government that 
Vietnam has yet had. But many Vietnam- 
ese nationalists consider that Government 
too pro-French. They believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that the French will demand 
bases and preferential commercial, eco- 
nomic and fiscal rights in the final inde- 
pendence treaty. Vietnamese nationalists 
want equality with the French, not 
French predominance in any field, as pro- 
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vided in French constitutional clauses 
dealing with the French Union. 

The French, on the other hand, see no 
reason to continue fighting in Indochina 
if Vietnam refuses to be a partner in the 
French Union. 

French strategists, moreover, are not 
yet completely sold on the fighting quali- 
ties of Vietnamese conscripts. Their para- 
troopers have been magnificent soldiers. 
Vietnamese serving under French officers 
and noncoms in French units have fought 
well. Trained Vietnamese have become 
as effective as Communist guerrillas in 
night fighting and warfare deep within 
enemy territory. F rench-trained Vietnam- 
ese mountaineers have staged raids right 
on the Chinese border, attacking convoys 
and supply depots. But many French 
officers believe a Vietnamese national 
army, commanded by its own young, rel- 
atively untested officers, will break under 
attack. 

Vietnamese, meanwhile, claim the 
French have dragged their feet in build- 
ing a national army. Aging or wounded 
officers, or those scheduled to return soon 
to France, are given responsibility for 
training recruits. They have little in- 
terest in their job, according to Viet- 
namese, and are turning out soldiers who 
have no confidence in their weapons and 
often have not learned to shoot well. 

In many respects, the Vietnamese sol- 
dier is like the Korean soldier. If he has 
been well-trained, is well-led and well- 
supported, he will fight with exceptional 
bravery. Sometimes, like the Korean, he 
will break and run or surrender if hit by 
superior forces. 

But in one respect he is vastly in- 
ferior to the Korean. The Korean soldier 
knew in general what he was fighting 
for, and had an intense dislike of Com- 
munism. In Vietnam, however, inde- 
pendence from Communists is not a 
strong rallying cry now. Some Viet- 
namese will shrug their shoulders and 
say: “If Ho Chi Minh wins, we will also 
be independent.” Communism does not 
yet strike them as something to be loathed 
or feared. Anti-Communism, as such, has 
no special appeal either to the Viet- 
namese or to the French soldier in his 
far-flung outpost. 

This is both static war and war of 
maneuver. To invade North Laos, Viet 
Minh regular units marched 200 miles 
across the mountains of North Vietnam— 
the soldiers carrying their weapons and 
15,000 coolies carrying ammunition and 
food. This trek took the Communist Viet 
Minh two months. 

The French, meanwhile, “air lifted” 
crack troops, with dismantled tanks and 
artillery, into Dienbienphu. They dug 
fortifications and strung more barbed 
wire around this 20-mile-long valley than 

(Continued on page 32) 
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{| Baltimore Business Form 
takes the place of 5 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Since 
1916, Baltimore Business Form’s design 
and manufacturing experts have solved 


Recently, a large retail chain had a 
costly problem. They handled five 
different types of sales, with five differ- 
ent forms, each of which had to be 
followed through multiple operations. 

Management discussed their problem 
with Baltimore Business Form experts. 
Together they designed and produced 
one Form—readily adaptable to other 
types of stores—that could be used for 
all sales, and could be easily followed 
through all voucher processing. Result: 
Time and money saved in both selling 
and office operations. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


countless problems in serving over 
60,000 of the nation’s leading business 
houses. Their wealth of experience in 
designing forms to fill specific require- 
ments ideally qualifies them to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds. . . even 
thousands... of dollars for your com- 
pany. So, write us for help in solving 
your business forms problems. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company 
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3132 Frederick Avenue—Baltimore 29, Maryland 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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TREASURERS of 
national corporations 
doing business 

in Indiana 

generally rely on 
Indiana National for 
their banking needs. 


This bank’s 
credit capacity, 
the measure of ability 


is based on a 
capital structure 
in excess of 


$28,000,000. 


The Indiana 


National Bank 
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was used across the entire front in Korea. 
It took the French only a few days to 
strengthen their entire North Laos sys- 
tem of fortified points. 

In the end, there was no battle. Both 
sides were checked in that military game 
of chess. 

This is the spectacular, headline-catch- 
ing aspect of the war. But the real fight- 
ing war is a grinding, ceaseless horror of 
day and night battles in the delta area of 
North Vietnam. Here, the French are 
installed in fortresses and towers, elab- 
orate with concrete bunkers, artillery and 
mine fields. The Communist Viet Minh 
also have fortified some of their villages 
with two-stories-deep underground bunk- 
ers and communications trenches. 

After seven years of fighting, the delta 
may have become the bloodiest single 
battleground in all of Asia. But neither 





— 





tanks and planes, and rake over huge 
blocks of villages. 

Communist-led Viet Minh troops, tak- 
ing advantage of jungle cover and vil- 
lage fortifications, fight back desperately, 
When artillery and napalm have devas. 
tated villages, these Viet Minh hide 
their weapons and emerge as simple 
peasants. French then are faced with the 
job of screening everybody in the coun- 
tryside in their search for activists and 
soldiers. A drive such as the recent one 
in the Thaibinh area, lasting 20 days, 
killed about 600 Viet Minh and brought 
a catch of 1,000 prisoners. Others have 
failed dismally as the Viet Minh faded 
into swamplands and jungle. 

When each “purge” is completed, Viet- 
namese administrators are placed in 
charge of villages. Peasants are recruited 
for village home guards. But as soon 


—French Embassy 


THERE ARE WINGS FOR THE FRENCH DEFENSE 
... but napalm doesn’t bother the enemy's jungle positions very much 


side has ever been able to conquer and 
hold this strategic, populous, rice-rich 
triangle. 

Inside a 375-mile perimeter which 
the French have constructed around the 
delta—more than twice the length of 
the Korean front—battle rages endlessly. 
The Viet Minh attack French outposts 
and mine roads every night, and the 
French repair the damage during the 
day. 

Occasionally, when the Communists 
become too bold or grow too strong, 
the French will initiate a cleanup drive. 
Water-borne infantrymen jump _ into 
swamps and wade hundreds of yards 
through underwater mine fields, sharpened 
bamboo stakes, jungle roots and vines 
before reaching shore. They will form 
the flank of an overland attack. Then the 
French call down artillery fire, bring up 





as the French leave, Viet Minh inevitably 
return. They usually kill or frighten away 
defense groups and administrators with 
threats of torture or death. When the 
Viet Minh are once again in power, the 
French begin another drive. 

The French say victory can be 
achieved, in the end, only when over- 
whelming force is brought against the 
Viet Minh in the delta area. Then, they 
will need more Vietnamese guerrilla bat- 
talions to harass the Communists through- 
out the rest of the country, while present 
troops hold areas cleared entirely of Viet 
Minh. That, at least, is the strategy. 

In Saigon, among the informed, the 
French are given a better than 50-50 
chance of doing this in 1955—if the war 
weariness in France and a Viet Minh | 
“peace” offensive do not combine to up- 
set the military’s plans. 
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ES, General Motors is ’way ahead in the 1954 
enon style parade. 

Yet trim-lined, smooth-contoured beauty is only part 
of the many millions of added worth packed into 
our 1954 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks 
and Cadillacs. 

For GM stylists and engineers have come up with 
a host of advancements, from this revolutionary 
wider-vision windshield and new cowl-ventilation 
in many 1954 cars to more efficient engines and 








ahead! 


“Be careful—drive safely” 


smoother transmissions throughout the line. 
The ‘‘helping hand” of Safety Power Steering is 
available to every GM car buyer. And in several 
models, advantages like GM Power Brakes and 
GM Air Conditioning offer a blissful new world of 
motoring ease and comfort. 

So—before you settle for less than the leader in your 
budget range—turn the key in a General Motors 
car. In 1954 more than ever before it’s your key to 
greater value. 


(GENERAL MOTORS leads the way 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « BUICK * 


CADILLAC © All with Body by Fisher * GMC TRUCK & COACH 











(Juestions 

you may 

want answered 
if youve never 


traveled by air 


Won’t it bother me to be up so high? 


There is very little sensation of height or motion 
while aloft. You seem to be stationary, with the 
earth passing slowly beneath you. It’s the smooth- 
est, steadiest form of travel there is. And pressurized, 
air conditioned cabins keep you comfortable at all 
altitudes in United Air Lines’ modern Mainliners®. 


How extensive is air travel today ? 


The present amount of domestic scheduled air travel 
—over 30 million passengers yearly, with more 
than 13,000 landings and take-offs every day—is 
perhaps the best evidence of the routine nature of 
flying nowadays. 


How much faster is flying? 


Typical example: a coast-to-coast trip that takes 
around 2'% days by fastest train takes only about 
14 day by United Air Lines. 


How much does it cost? 


United Air Lines’ first class fares are now often 
lower than first class rail plus lower berth. United’s 
air coach fares are almost as inexpensive as rail 
coach — for example, only $99 coast to coast, as 
compared with $85.57 rail coach. (New York- 
California.) Taxes not included in the above fares. 


Which is the best airline to fly? 


We suggest that you ask a number of people who 
have flown different airlines. In the meantime, here 
are some of the things we'd like you to know about 
United Air Lines. 

It’s the nation’s oldest airline. Its Captains aver- 
age over 2 million miles of flying. It has its own 
completely modern maintenance base, capable of 
handling 14 planes at a time. The food that pas- 
sengers enjoy aloft is prepared by European-trained 
chefs, in United’s own flight kitchens. 





Known as the Main Line Airway, it’s the only airline 


that offers you one-airline service between the East, 
the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 





UNITED 


It offers both first class and air coach service. All 
flights feature seats only 2 abreast on each side of 
a wide aisle. In fact, United is the only coast-to- 
coast airline offering 2-abreast seating in coach 
as well as first class planes. 


Vancouver,BC. 
Seattle Yacoma 






FWew York 
San a j ¢ = Philadelphia 
akland 
p Washington 





Hawaii 


Los Angeles 


: The Main Line Airway—to 80 Cities 
San Diego 


How do I get reservations? 


That’s very simple. For reservations, just telephone, 
write or stop in at your nearest United Air Lines 
office, or see an Authorized Travel Agent. They'll 
tell you about ground transportation to the airport, 
checking baggage, other details of your trip—and 
start you off on a wonderful new experience in travel 


ease and economy! Copr. 1954, United Air Lines 
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What's Wrong With American Youths 


They’re Not as Strong as Europeans 


Life may be too easy for U.S. 
youths. They are growing weak 
because they get too little exer- 
cise in modern, pampered living. 

That's the verdict of medical 
researchers. They tested U. S. and 
European children for fitness. 
Europeans won easily. 

Evidence is given that U.S. 
youngsters need to play, and 
work, much harder. 


In terms of muscle and ability to do 
jobs requiring physical strength, the 
average American youth of today ap- 
pears to be growing soft. His counter- 
part in some nations of Europe, enjoy- 
ing fewer of the advantages of modern 
civilization, is stronger. 

That is the conclusion being drawn at 
this time from a recent test of muscular 
finess among school children in the 
United States and Europe. Coupled with 
the eye-opening results of this test is 
the evidence of physical and mental 
weaknesses among a large percentage of 


U.S. youths called up for the draft in 
the Korean war. 

The American youth is growing larger 
in size. He’s often filled with vitamins 
and appears to be the picture of health. 
In physical stamina, however, the bigger 
and better-looking youth of today may 
be inferior to his smaller and less hand- 
some, but harder-working, predecessor. 

These are points that are causing 
concern to the military services and the 
medical profession. School officials also 
are worried by the signs that bodily fit- 
ness and endurance are declining among 
U.S. school children. 

The cause of this decline in muscle 
power usually is pinned on two factors: 
the growing luxury of American life, 
and the lack of substitutes for the body- 
building exercise that work or harsher 
living conditions used to create automat- 
ically. 

Walking, obviously, is not the great 
and unavoidable source of exercise it 
was before cars and school busses came 
along. Chores, such as chopping wood 
and carrying ashes, once gave millions 
of boys a daily workout; but these are 
things of the past in many U.S. homes 
now, with wide use of automatic heat. 

Children spend hours slumped before 


a TV or radio set, too, when they once 
played or worked. Even on farms, work 
and exercise are reduced—by electric 
appliances, tractors and other machines. 

At the same time, chances to play 
body-hardening games have lessened in 
most communities as traffic has filled the 
streets and population growth over- 
whelmed parks and playgrounds. 

American youngsters tend to be more 
alert, mentally, now. They are better- 
educated, on the whole. They have 
more knowledge of the world. They are 
good drivers of cars and good mechanics. 
But, while they may have strong minds, 
there appear to be more weak backs. 

The evidence of lower physical stam- 
ina has been meager, so far, in terms of 
statistics. Many physical-education teach- 
ers in schools across the country have 
been convinced, from their own obser- 
vations, that children were getting too 
little exercise. But they have lacked 
factual studies to back them up. 

A new study sponsored by the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter now is giving a strong hint, how- 
ever, of the probable extent of muscular 
weaknesses among the nation’s children. 

The study was directed by Dr. Hans 
Kraus and Ruth P. Hirschland. Begin- 


ARE AMERICAN CHILDREN SOFT? What One Study Shows 





Basic Data: New York University—Bellevue Medical Center 
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OUT OF 4,458 U.S. CHILDREN WHO WERE GIVEN MUSCULAR-FITNESS TESTS— 







iP 56.6% failed to meet a aia pat 





required for health 


OUT OF 1,987 EUROPEAN CHILDREN WHO WERE GIVEN THE FITNESS TESTS— 


4 8% failed to meet 


the same standard 
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The Draft Shows This — 


From July, 1950 to Sept. 1953 — 


3.6 million American men under 26 years old were examined by armed forces for draft 
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“Causes of rejection ranked as follows, on basis of sample studies: 

















Psychiatric disorders 12.8% 
Heart disease 9.3% 
Deformities 8.8% 
Miscellaneous defects 

of bones and limbs ____——_ 8.0% 
Eye defects 7.6% 
Ear troubles 6.4% 
Asthma, other allergic diseases ___ 5.8% 
Hernia 5.3% 
Miscellaneous diseases and defects 

not otherwise dassified 5.1% 





Basic Data: Selective Service 


ning in 1951, their research team tested 
groups of children in public schools in a 
number of suburban and medium-sized 
communities in Northeastern U. S. 

The tests consisted of a series of ex- 
ercises that showed the elasticity and 
power of each childs’ back, upper leg, 
and abdominal muscles. To test lower 
abdominal muscles, for example, the 
child was asked to lie flat on the floor, 
raise both legs to a 30-degree angle and 
hold them there for 10 seconds while 
keeping the knees straight. 

This test, and 5 other test move- 
ments, were given to 4,458 American 
school children between the ages of 6 
and 19. All were normal, healthy indi- 
viduals, representing a cross section of 
each school unit participating. The same 
tests were given by the same researchers 
to 1,987 Italian and Austrian children, 
in comparable communities in those 
countries. 

Results are shown by the chart on 
page 35. In the U.S. communities, 56.6 
per cent of the children failed one or 
more of the tests. In the European groups 
only 8 per cent failed. 

This series of test movements is the 
same that doctors give to muscularly 
deficient backache  sufferers—and __ in- 
ability to pass all the, tests is considered, 
by medical men, to mean that the child 
is below the minimum standard of mus- 
cular fitness required for health. 
¢ A careful check showed no significant 
difference between muscular weaknesses 
of children from well-to-do homes and 
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High blood pressure 5.0% 
Teeth defects 3.1% 
Underweight or underheight 2.7% 
Epilepsy, other nerve diseases 2.5% 
Tumors 2.5% 
Flat feet 2.3% 
Skin and cellular-tissue diseases —— 2.1% 
Ulcers and other digestive-system 

diseases 2.1% 
Infectious and parasitic diseases ——__ 1.7% 


of those from poor homes. Children 
from fairly rich suburban communities 
turned up with just as many weaknesses 
as those from very poor sections of cities. 

Other conclusions of the researchers 
are these: Children coming into the first 
grade already are seriously deficient in 
muscle; while they are in elementary 
schools, little or nothing is done to allevi- 
ate their muscular defects—they leave 
the grade schools in much the same con- 
dition as they entered, or slightly worse; 
at no age level do American children 
approach European children in muscular 
flexibility and strength. 

Another comment on muscle weak- 
nesses, this time from the every-day 
school world, is provided by Vaughn 
Blanchard, divisional director of health 
and education, Detroit Public Schools. 
Mr. Blanchard makes these points: 

“Certainly the boys and girls of today 
are bigger and healthier than the chil- 
dren of 30 years ago. But we have found 
marked weaknesses of shoulder muscles. 
So we introduced rope-climbing exer- 
cises in our elementary schools. And 
we require physical-education courses 
for every student from the fifth grade 
through high school. But it’s for only one 
40 to 60-minute period a day, and that’s 
not nearly enough. Yet when the chil- 
dren go home, their chance of getting 
any more healthful exercise is very 
limited, even if they are willing to make 
an effort to do something.” 

The significance of any widespread 
and long-continued trend toward in- 














Diabetes, other endocrine-system 

diseases 1.6% 
Tuberculosis 1.5% 
Respiratory-system diseases 1.3% 
Circulatory diseases 1.2% 
Genitourinary-system & breast 

diseases 1.1% 
Venereal disease 0.1% 
Nutritional, metabolic diseases —___ 0.1% 
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creasing physical weakness among chil- 
dren and youths is very much on the 
minds of top military, medical and school 
officials. 

To the military, it’s a vital question 
whether the U.S. can afford to risk any 
further increase in physical defects 
among the group it must depend on for 
future fighters, when man-power re- 
sources already are small compared with 
the masses available to Russia and 
China. 

Military leaders are worried, too, by 
the showing made during the Korean- 
war period. As the chart on this page 
shows, more than 1.7 million American 
youths failed to meet draft standards. 
These statistics make the picture look 
worse than it actually is, since they ex- 
clude the records of healthy youths who 
volunteered. 

Nevertheless, the draft records show 
that a great number of youths was below 
par physically or mentally. 

Doctors and school administrators 
are upset by signs of widespread muscu- 
lar weaknesses because they believe that 
such weaknesses set up the conditions 
that lead to other physical troubles, and, 
in all likelihood, mental troubles, too. 

Chances are that you'll be hearing a 
lot more, in years ahead, about the 
growing evidence that wealthy, mech- 
anized U.S. may be pampering. its 
children too much, giving them every- 
thing they need for their physical well- 
being except the chance to grow in 
strength and dexterity. 
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You can’t scare costs down anyway, no matter 
how loudly you roar. What you can do—if 
printing costs are an item —is softly purr 
‘Consolidated Enamel Papers” into the ready 
ear of your favorite printer. 


You'll save 15 to 25% of the cost of old style 
enamel papers simply because Consolidated’s 
modern manufacturing method revolution- 
ized enamel papermaking time and costs. 
At the same time, your folders, bro- 
chures and other fine printing will be 

flattered by the clean, crisp look that’s 


inseparable from finest enamel paper quality. 
Invite your printer and your Consolidated paper 
merchant into a huddle for the full story of why 
Consolidated Enamels are today’s best value 
regardless of coating method. Or write on your 
letterhead. We'll rush a generous supply for a 
test run without obligation. 
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production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III, 
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RUSSIA PRIES LID OFF ARCTIC— 


And Finds Rich Fields of Coal, Oil, Uranium 


Some of the wraps are slip- 
ping off Moscow’s secret drive to 
get at the wealth of the icelands 
above the Arctic Circle. 

Communists see it as a region 
rich in oil, coal, uranium, other 
raw materials. They’re hard at 
work to develop it. 

Labor is the problem. Free 
workers spurn the jobs. And 
slave laborers die off faster than 
the supply can be replenished. 


BERLIN 


Detailed information on Russia’s 
secret development projects in the 
Siberian Arctic are beginning to leak 
out of that bleak and forbidding 
land—a region the Soviet Union 
has kept shut away from the out- 
side world for decades. 

New oil fields, coal mines and urani- 
um deposits are being opened up 


Uranium-mining operations began in 
1953 along the upper reaches of the Ob 
River. Details on the scope and value of 
the deposits are not yet known. 

Coal deposits, among the biggest in 
the Soviet Union, are being worked in 
the Vorkuta basin of the Pechora River, 
west of the Ural Mountains. More than 
180,000 laborers are employed now in a 
region whose resources were practically 
unknown to mining engineers only a few 
years ago. 

Military engineers of the Red Air 
Force are fighting year-round blizzards 
to try to build permanent air bases for 
jet planes high in the Arctic. One field 
is under construction near Novy Port, 
a major supply point on the Arctic sea 
routes, and another is being built farther 
east in-the Central Siberian uplands. 
So far the bases are little more than im- 
provised airstrips smoothed out of the 
ice, but they are growing. 

Transportation is the key to opening 
up the Arctic, and the Russians are“well 
aware of it. Ships are able to navigate 
through the Kara Sea to the ports at the 
mouth of the Ob and Taz rivers only dur- 


ing two months of the year—July and 
August. The rest of the time the whole 
region is iced in, accessible only by air 
transport or long and difficult overland 
hauls. 

Now Soviet engineers are trying to 
add hundreds of miles of railroad track. 
age in the Far North. A single-track 
railway running from Moscow to Vor 
kuta is to be double-tracked. A branch 
line is being built from Vorkuta into the 
new oil lands. Work on it began in 1950, 

Another railway system is __ being 
stretched across the Ural Mountains from 
the Pechora River, through the Ob and 
Taz valleys, to an eastern terminus at 
the port of Igarka on the Yenisei River, 
Few people outside Russia’s northland 
ever heard of Igarka, but slave laborers” 
from the territory describe it as the big.) 
gest Siberian city north of the Arctie 
Circle. 

Slave labor is the foundation of all 
these undertakings. Without forced 
workers the whole thing would collapse 
because there is not enough free labor 
willing to live under the conditions that 
exist in the North. Even using slaves, 

Soviet officials are up against a 





by Russian engineers in territory 
north of the rim of the Arctic 
Circle. Air bases for jet warplanes 
are under construction in the ice- 
locked uplands. Single and double- 
track railroads are being pushed 
into Western and Central Siberia 
through stretches of countryside 
that were virtually uninhabited 
wastelands in the years before 
World War II. 

Allied officials have known for 
years that the Communists were 
putting a high priority on economic 
and military development of the 
Soviet Union’s Far North. Gaps in 
their information have been filled in 
now by German prisoners of war, 
recently released from Siberian 
slave-labor camps, who reached 
Berlin with the following account 
of what is going on in the Russian 
Arctic: 

Explorations during the last 
‘year uncovered an oil basin lying 
between the little-known Ob and 
Taz rivers that flow north into the 
Kara Sea. Soviet engineers are say- 
ing that tests so far indicate the 
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constant labor shcrtage because of 
the high death rate among those 
assigned to the Arctic camps. 

Prisoners tell of a device used by 
the Communists at one big de 
velopment project to keep the labor 
barracks filled. An intensive re. 
cruiting program was undertaken 
in Belorussia, Soviet republie 
bordering on Poland. Workers were 
coaxed into the Arctic with prom- 
ises of cash bonuses, high wages 
and individual houses for each 
family. 

Those who joined up arrived in } 
the North to find their homes 
would be nothing but wooden bar- 
racks that had served as cell blocks 
for prisoners only a few months 
before. The food was poor and the 
pay far below what was promised. 
Scores of workers protested that | 
they had been cheated. They re- 
fused to report for work and de- 
manded transportation back home. 

Instead, they were charged with 
sabotage—and sentenced to 10 years 
of forced labor right on the spot. 
Now they are in the ranks of the 








fields are richer in petroleum re- 
serves than Russia’s traditional oil 
lands at Baku in the South. 
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WHERE RUSSIA FINDS WEALTH 
. and bases for jet planes 
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thousands of slave laborers Moscow 
is using to exploit the frozen re 
sources of the Siberian Arctic. 
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Now—only 39% hours Chicago-Los Angeles...Only one night 


en route westbound... Extra fare dropped . . . Reserved seat 


chair cars...Same fine Pullman accommodations...Fred Harvey 


food—from full-course menus to low-cost budget meals. 


Also... Super Chief extra fare now only $7.50 on this 
all-private-room streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. 
El Capitan extra fare dropped on this only all-chair- fae re 

car streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. America’s New Railroad . 
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U.S. PRIMES PUMP IN EUROPE 


But Dip at Home Brings Questions in Congress 


Is Europe’s industry getting a 
boost from U.S. at the expense 
of growing unemployment in 
American cities? 

This issue is being raised, in 
Congress, about a multibillion- 
dollar U.S. program for buying 
arms abroad. About 100,000 
jobs are involved. But so is Eu- 
rope’s ability to buy U.S. goods. 

The story behind the newest 
controversy over U. S. aid follows. 


Pressure is building up in Congress 
to knock out Europe’s biggest single, 
official source of dollars—the two-year- 
old “offshore procurement” program. 

That program, in which U.S. has ear- 
marked 2.5 billion dollars to buy arms 
equipment from European factories for 
European armed forces, is running into 
trouble because of the business dip at 
home in the United States. 

Stories of this kind are being heard. 

Europe’s shipyards are getting con- 
tracts totaling nearly half a billion dol- 


WHY ARMS BUYING ABROAD IS COMING UNDER FIRE 


In last 2 years, U.S. has 
placed 2.5 billion dollars’ 
worth of military contracts 
abroad for NATO forces 
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lars for small vessels and naval gear, to 
be paid for by U.S. taxpayers at a time 
when American shipyards are losing busi- 
ness and releasing workers. 

Aircraft factories in Europe are work- 
ing on U.S. contracts totaling nearly as 
much, while American aircraft firms are 
cutting back on employment and looking 
for orders. 

A new radar industry is being set up 
in Italy, based on U.S. contracts, at a 
time when electronic firms in U.S. are 
suffering a setback in business. 

Automotive firms in Europe are turn- 
ing out vehicles, spare parts, even tanks, 
under U.S. contracts running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, when the U. S. 
automobile industry is operating on a cut- 
back status and unemployment in Detroit 
has grown to fairly serious proportions. 

Ammunition and explosives are being 
ordered from European firms in even big- 
ger dollar volume, at a time when U.S. 
metal and chemical industries are seeing 
a rise in unemployment. 

As a result of stories such as these, 
Congress is giving a close second look at 
the whole offshore-procurement opera- 
tion. Some cutback is certain for the year 
beginning next July 1, from a current 
contracting rate of 1 billion a vear to. 





perhaps, half of that. There is a fair 
chance that the program may _ be 
scrapped entirely. 

All of this worries officials who must 
deal with Europe. They point out that, 
on the whole, Europe’s-factories turn out 
the arms involved more cheaply than U. §. 
factories, thus saving American tax dol- 
lars. OSP [offshore-procurement] con- 
tracts also pump dollars into the Euro- 
pean economy, and the eventual spend- 
ing of those dollars for U.S. goods 
means more production and jobs in the 
United States. Arms produced in Europe 
for use in Europe also, they say, save 
large sums in ocean-freight charges that 
arms produced in America would have 
added to their delivered cost. 

But, most of all, these officials insist, 
OSP contracts are building up Europe's 
economy and cutting its unemployment 
in areas where Communism remains a 
real threat. This, in turn, broadens Eu- 
rope’s arms-production base, reduces 
Europe’s dependence on U.S. industry 
if war comes again. 

What’s really involved? About 100,000 
workers in 15 nations of Europe today 
are turning out goods under OSP con- 
tracts. Is it a question simply of whether 
those jobs might not be added to U.S. 


HOW MANY JOBS?» 


€ 





About 100,000 people, in 
15 nations abroad, have 
jobs producing arms under 
U. S. contracts 














‘AT WHAT RATE NOW? 


Spending by U. S. for mili- 
tary equipment produced 
abroad is now at a rate of 
500 million dollars a year 











WHY THE COMPLAINTS? 
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MAKING WHAT? 


Largely aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, tanks, small ships, lo- 
comotives, spare parts for 
planes, vehicles, radar 








Questions are being raised in Congress about why 
U.S. should go on buying military equipment abroad at a 


time when arms production at home is being cut back 
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industry by filling these contracts at 
home, or would cutting off OSP dollars 
result in lowered imports for Europe and 
far fewer jobs in export industries in the 
U.S.? 

A close look at what is being ordered 
from European factories, and the effect 
of those orders, gives you an inkling of 
what a cutback will do. 

In Italy, for example, 380 million dol- 
lars of OSP orders have been placed for 
things such as landing craft, ammunition, 
electronic equipment, fuel and vehicles. 
In an area where unemployment is high, 
this means an estimated 230,000 man- 
years of work, or some 50,000 jobs for 
four years. 

Ammunition contracts alone account 
for 24,000 jobs this year in Italy. A ship- 
yard near Naples has just turned out 10 
mechanized landing craft. A new radar 
plant has been constructed in Central 
Italy, as a result of Navy OSP contracts. 
A firm near Rome has set up a “hospital” 
for U.S. Army vehicles, repairing dam- 
aged parts under another OSP arrange- 
ment. Jobs are created, as well, in min- 
ing, metallurgical, electrical, petroleum, 
coke, gas and chemical industries. 

This build-up of Italy’s arms industry 
is raising another question, however. 
Suppose Communists succeed in winning 
an election there. Then would Russia 
have access to a ready-made war indus- 
try, expanded with U.S. dollars and 
largely Government-owned? That’s caus- 
ing serious concern among some U.S. 
officials. 

In France, the ammunition industry, 
again, is getting the biggest shot in the 
arm from U.S. offshore contracts. At 
least three entirely new ammunition 
plants are being installed—near Caen, at 
Saint-Etienne and at Chateau Thierry. 
But here, aircraft firms also get a major 


boost, with mass-production methods . 


made possible by American contracts for 
French jet fighters. 

Naval orders amounting to 79 million 
dollars mean plenty of work for French 
shipyards. The French radio and elec- 
tronics industries, which had been oper- 
ating at a very low rate for the last 
several years, have been given new life. 

In Britain, dollar payments that go 
with U.S. offshore contracts amount to 
about 20 per cent of the total flow of 
dollars from exports to the United States. 
At least half of Britain’s production of 
Centurion tanks is being financed by 
OSP, with dollars going to about 100 sub- 
contractors. But the biggest contract is 
for British-built aircraft, amounting to 
120 million dollars, with production still 
in the early stages. 

Ammunition orders here, as elsewhere, 
are having a big effect on this industry. 


- Fifteen of Britain’s 23 ordnance plants, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HEARSAY 
Highway to Profit 


can wield persuasive sales power that 
prompts people to buy and to wax en- 
thusiastic to others. 


Casual talk and offhand conversation 
that endorses your product can lead 
your Company straight along the road 
toward increased sales. 

From your own observation you know 
how effective hearsay can be. You hear 
someone enthuse over a make of car, a 
certain hotel or a brand of canned goods. 
You and others who hear are influenced 
to think kindly toward these products 
and services. You and others may be 
prompted to try them out — and, fre- 
quently, to become buyers and regular 
customers. 

So if you want more sales under pres- 
ent competitive conditions, make sure 
people speak enthusiastically about your 
product. 


How to Make People Enthuse 

You can influence people to recom- 
mend your product to others by provid- 
ing all the facts in memorable form. That 
form is selling literature: booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, folders, catalogs. 
Selling literature permits you to fully 
describe, illustrate and document every 
major and minor advantage that dis- 
tinguishes your product. Selling litera- 
ture delivers your complete story as a 
permanent record, constantly available 
for reference and for pass-on readership. 
Properly printed, such literature is a 
pleasure to read. Properly printed, it 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 

For good printing you need two essen- 
tials: a good printer and good printing 
papers. The first of these essentials is a 
respected craftsman who can serve you 
best only when he is called in at the very 
beginning of the printing project. Then 
he can apply his skill and experience to 
your job at every step and save you the 
most in effort, money and time. 

The second of these essentials, good 
printing papers, will be taken care of by 
your printer. Most likely he will specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, for 
he has used Warren papers on his finest 
printing jobs many times. S. D. Warren 
Company,89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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Printing Papers 
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DIAMOND 


“UTILISCOPE 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 





Operator in central control room of large power 
station “SEES WHERE HE CAN'T LOOK’. Here | 
he watches flame conditions in boiler furnace, : 
stack smoke discharge, and water level in boiler : 
n “Utiliscope’’ screens of control panel. : 


Centralized control is much more effective if it 
brings a SENSE OF REALISM into the control room 

.. if the operator can actually see what is going on 
outside his range of vision instead of depending 
upon indirect interpretations of operating condi- | 
tions. The electric power industry has accepted the : 
“Utiliscope” as an important factor in achieving 
better centralized control (as shown above). 

The “‘Utiliscope” has many other uses in industry 
where its low cost is quickly amortized by im- 
proved operation, greater safety or savings in 
labor. It is surprisingly simpie and requires no 
special skill for installation and operation. Stability 
and reliability are exceptional. For additional 
information use coupon below. 








“UTILISCOPE’’ CAMERA 


“UTILISCOPE” RECEIVER 


being were 
and pro 


Name 


address. 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 


LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for Industry 
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along with more than 500 subcontractors, 
are working on OSP contracts, amounting 
to about 100 million dollars. Several 
plants that had shut down were able to 
reopen on the strength of OSP orders. 
American tools and techniques, loaned 
under the program, enable Britain to pro- 
duce several types of ammunition never 
before made there. 

Radio sets and radar equipment, or- 
dered under other OSP contracts, are 
giving Britain’s electronic industry a 
boost, too, although the amount involved 
is relatively small. 

In the Low Countries, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, offshore contracts now 
mean thousands of jobs in the aircraft, 
shipbuilding and ammunition industries. 
They have revived Holland’s plane- 
manufacturing industry to high-level 





IN BRITAIN—TANKS MADE WITH AMERICAN DOLLARS 
...in Congress, rising opposition to offshore procurement 


operation. They forestalled layoffs in 
several shipyards, gave new business to 
14, with orders for several dozen mine 
sweepers. And they provide millions of 
man-hours of work for Belgium’s two big 
arms firms, 

Multimillion-dollar orders are being 
filled here, too, for submarine nets, spare 
parts for jet engines, refueling equip- 
ment, subchasers, telephone cable, bar- 
racks, as well as hundreds of jet fighter 
planes. 

In Greece and Turkey, smaller muni- 
tions contracts also are increasing em- 
ployment by thousands. As a result of 
those contracts, the Turks have installed 
modern machinery in their ammunition 
industry and are preparing to turn out 
uniform, high-grade ammunition for the 


——. 


first time. The Greeks have rebuilt a 
substantial part of their munitions jn- 
dustry, which was destroyed during the 
occupation of Greece in World War 
II. They expect their OSP earnings to 
amount to about 10 per cent of their 
total foreign-exchange income for the 
next two years. 

Elsewhere, OSP contracts now mean 
about 1,000 additional jobs in Denmark, 
nearly 1,000 in Portugal and a “substan- 
tial number” in six other Allied nations, 

Will an end to these contracts mean 
shifting of arms production to the U.$§., 
with added jobs for American workers? 
It may, in part. But OSP officials point 
out that, in addition to cutting down Eu- 
rope’s dollar earnings, employment and 
imports, a sharp reduction in the pro- 
gram may not be accompanied by any 


—European 


increase in U.S. arms production. The 
reason is that half of the arms involved, 
by law, must go to the European Defense 
Community, much of it for the rearming 
of Germany. If Germany is not to be re- 
armed—which is in some doubt at this 
time—the need for new arms will be 
drastically curtailed. 

Europe’s biggest source of dollars from 
Washington since the end of economic 
aid, thus, faces a strong probability of 
drying up, for one reason or another. If 
the European Defense Community fails 
to go through, offshore aid may end 
abruptly. If Congress comes under more 
pressure from industry at home for a re- 
turn of these orders, the effect can be at 
least a sharp cutback, possibly an end to 
U.S. contracts for industry in Europe. 
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“| had no idea that figuring with a MARCHANT calculator 
) was so simple...and its fast, automatic operation really saves time!” 
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“We use our MARCHANTS for figuring invoices, 
payrolls, job costs, discounts, inventory, time-payment 
contracts...in fact, for just about all the figurework in our office.” 






“Once | figured that only big companies needed 
calculators. We're only a small business, but 
our MARCHANT is paying for itself so fast I’m amazed.” 








A MARCHANT calculator will do your a 
figuring in a fraction of the time you're now "> 
spending on it...and will give you priceless 
new freedom for more profitable activities. 
Call the local MARCHANT MAN. Ask him 
to show you the advanced model best 
suited to your type of business. If you wish, 
he will make an actual run on your own 
work to show how a MARCHANT 

is the answer... any way you figure! 











MARCHANT Fence 


AMERICA’S FIRST ce we me ee a eee ee ee eee 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your figure- 
work costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail this coupon with 
your business letterhead for free... 


Index to Modern Figuring Methods oO 
Descriptive Literature on Marchant Calculators (] 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. * Oakland 8, California 
U3 
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U.S. “SHOW PLACES” AROUND THE WORLD: 
SETTLING OF OLD DEBTS HELPS TO BUILD THEM 


J 


Skyscraper embassies, ultramodern office buildings and 
residential quarters—the United States is getting them 


abroad as a dividend on 


A part of the billions of dollars the 
U.S. handed over to other countries dur- 
ing and since World War II is paying off 
now—in the form of foreign real estate 
and spectacular public buildings all over 
the world. 

Structures more modern than the new- 
est buildings in many American cities are 
rising in such faraway places as Mon- 
rovia and Addis Ababa. Homes for Amer- 
icans working overseas range from pre- 
fabricated houses in Australia to big 
apartment projects in Asia and an im- 
posing new ambassadorial residence in 
Havana, Cuba. 

Never in recent history has any one 
country had a public-building program 
to match: that in which America is now 
engaged abroad. More than 50 embassies, 
consulates, office buildings, information 


centers and residential projects are either 
completed or under construction. 

Cost of the entire program is running 
close to 130 million dollars—but hardly 
any of this is being paid directly by 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Most of the money is being provided 
by other governments to pay back the 
huge bills they ran up in the U.S. 
through the wartime and post-war aid 
programs. Some of the construction is 
being paid for with money due the U.S. 
from the sale of war assets and surplus 
property after the war. Sorhe buildings 
are financed through the settlement of 
old Lend-Lease accounts. Some are paid 
for with so-called “counterpart funds”— 
local currencies set aside by other coun- 
tries to match the aid they received un- 
der the Marshall Plan. 


SHOW-PLACE EMBASSY in Havana—paid for partly by Italy to settle a debt owed to the United States. 


its foreign-aid billions. 





The mushroom growth of U.S. activi. 
ties abroad is behind the vast building 
program. In the 20 years before 1948 
Washington spent only 15 million do- 
lars on overseas properties. Then the big 
aid programs came along and, almost 
overnight, the U.S. found itself in a 
scramble for scarce office space and liy- 
ing quarters around the world. 

Designers call the building program” 
an impressive example of “contemporary § 
American architecture.” But there has 
been some. criticism—that the structures } 
look more “international” than they do- 
“American,” and that some are out of 
harmony with their surroundings. Pre- 
sented on these pages are typical ex 
amples of the America foreigners see 
when they look at the modern U.S. 
buildings in their own homelands. 
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GLEAMING coral and glass structure 
at the left is the U.S. Embassy in Rio 


re- 

exe de Janeiro, Brazil. It was completed 
see in 1952. The top-floor terrace (above) 
Ss. looks out toward a well-known Brazil- 


ian landmark—Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
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NEW EMBASSY IN STOCKHOLM, Sweden, occupies an imposing site on the fringe of the capital city's downtown area. 
45 
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TOWERING OFFICES rise out of the center 
of the American Embassy in Madrid. Some 


AMERICAN CONSULATE planned for Frank- 
furt is typical of the State Department 


= 





critics have complained that the building 
is out of harmony with its surroundings. 


headquarters that are going up in seven 
of the biggest cities of Western Germany. 
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IN THE FAR EAST, ultramodern apartment 
buildings such as Perry House in Tokyo, shown 
above, provide living quarters for U. S$. Gov- 
ernment employes and their families. Simi- 
lar housing projects have been built in other 
countries. Pictured at right is the living room 
of one of the American apartments in Japan. 





All photos from the American Institute of Architects 


AMERIKAHAUS, pictured above, is the basic design for Hamburg and Stuttgart. Buildings contain libraries, 
U. S. information centers in Berlin, Cologne, Munich, reading rooms and auditoriums open to all Germans. 
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Secretary Anderson 


New No. 2 Man in Defense 
Gets Things Done Quietly 


A Democratic rancher from Texas, with no naval 
experience, has fared so well as Secretary of the 
Navy that now he is being promoted to succeed 
Roger M. Kyes as Deputy Secretary of Defense. 





OBERT BERNERD ANDERSON, a Texas 
Democrat who had never been to sea, 
was a surprise choice when Republican 
President Dwight Eisenhower appointed 
him Secretary of the Navy 14 months 
ago. But no one was surprised when the 
President nominated him for promotion 
to Deputy Secretary of Defense last 
week. 

That is a measure of the impression 
that youthful Mr. Anderson has made 
on Washington in his brief official career. 

At 43, Mr. Anderson is stepping into 
the nation’s No. 2 defense job as a 
proven administrator with a reputation 
for getting along with both military men 
and Congressmen. This talent is consid- 
ered important in the period ahead, 
with bitterness remaining in both the 
Pentagon and Congress over the military’s 
“new look” reorganization. 

As Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson’s right-hand 
man, Mr. Anderson is going to 
have a lot to do with getting 
this “new look” accepted. 

It’s a big job for one of the 
youngest members of the 
President's “little Cabinet.” 
And, like his Navy assignment, 
it’s seemingly a strange job 
for a man who has had more 
experience with cattle ranch- 
ing and oil wells than with 


national defense. But new 
and strange jobs have been 
the rule, rather than the 


exception, in the “rags to 
riches” saga of this tall, af- 
fable Texan. 

Rapid rise. Beginning life 
on a cotton farm, so poor in 
college that he had to share a 
suit with his roommate, Mr. 


Anderson shot up quickly 
through Texas politics. Al- 
48 


though a lawyer by profession, he 
wound up as manager of the world’s 
second-richest ranch, handling half a 
million acres, thousands of cattle, dozens 
of oil wells and some refineries. 

Politics, as well as Mr. Anderson’s abil- 
ity, helped make him a natural choice 
for the Deputy Secretary post when 
Roger M. Kyes resigned. 

Mr. Anderson was one of the leaders 
among the “Democrats for Eisenhower” 
who helped the Republicans to power in 
1952. His promotion comes at a time 
when the Administration is trying to keep 
this bloc of voters in line for next No- 
vember’s congressional elections. 

As rank is reckoned, Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens was ahead of 
the Navy Secretary in line for Mr. Kyes’s 
job. But Secretary Stevens was recently 


The young man from Texas made good 


° 
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SECRETARIES ANDERSON, KYES, WILSON 
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bruised in an encounter with Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. And 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. 
Talbott also had talked himself into oc- 
casional trouble. 

“Diplomat.” Mr. Anderson has been 
singularly successful in keeping out of 
trouble. His personality and methods 
offer a sharp contrast to those of the man 
he is succeeding. Mr. Kyes, a former 
General Motors vice president, is a 
tough, blunt industrialist. Mr. Anderson, 
although firm, is smooth and polite. Even 
when opposing the admirals, he does it 
without open conflict. 

The admirals who run the Navy were 
justifiably skeptical when the Texas 
rancher took over as Navy Secretary. He 
admitted frankly that he had _ never 
sailed in any craft larger than a small 
boat. But he set out at once 
to overcome his naval ignor- 
ance. He studied naval lore at 
night, went to sea with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, toured navy yards on 
both coasts. And he showed 
respect for the Navy’s tradi- 
tions. 

Although a landlubber, the 
Secretary soon was credited 
around the Pentagon with hav- 
ing won the liking as well as 
the respect of the admirals. 
They learned quickly, how- 
ever, that he was no “captive 
of the admirals.” When the 
naval promotion board passed 
up Capt. H. G. Rickover the 
second time for advancement 
in early 1953, the Navy was 
about to lose the man credited 
with developing the first atom- 
ic submarine. Mr. Anderson 
quietly intervened. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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| Quality Railroad Service 


means NO EMPTY PROMISES 












When You Gear Shipping Plans 

to a string of empties due at your loading 
platform today... that’s what you want. 
Empty cars, not empty promises! 
Keeping car dates ranks high in 

New York Central’s idea of QUALITY 
RAILROAD SERVICE. Here’s what 


is being done about it. 





OO 4 & Die 


59,000 New Freight Cars Ordered Making All Cars Run Like New is His Freight Facts Are Straight Facts! 
... Starting back in 1945. Thanks to New equally important when it comes to spot- Your New York Central Freight Repre- 
York Central’s forehandedness, just about ting the cars you need on your siding sentative knows what you want isn’t an 
all that vast new fleet is already here. exactly when you need them. That’s why unfounded “yes” to all requests. He'll 
Gondolas, box cars, flat cars, hoppers. New York Central is budgeting more help you make fast. economical shipping 
reefers, livestock cars... riding the rails than $48.000.000 this year... for plans you can really p/an on. That, too, 
and ready to serve you now! freight car maintenance alone! is QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE. 





New York Central 


N.Y.C. Means Q.R.S. 











RAILROAD SERVICE 






































Want to paint a brighter 
sales picture 7 


MODERNIZE YOuR Propbucts with mod- 
ern materials for this competitive age... 
and none lends itself to this better than 
Durez plastics. Among thousands of 
cases in point is the Burgess Vibro- 
Sprayer for do-it-yourself enthusiasts—a 
far cry from its predecessors in conven- 
ience, versatility and attractive appear- 
ance. 

Durez phenolics are themselves so 
versatile they can work wonders in crea- 
ting new buy-interest for your products. 
As molding compounds or as protective 
coating and industrial resins, they offer | 
a long list of valuable characteristics to | 
brighten your sales picture. 

We can help you and your molder... 
with 32 years of specialized phenolics | 
experience. 

Just tell us what you have in mind. | 
And let us send you our thought-pro- | 
voking ‘Plastics News” each month. | 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 903 


Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. | 








PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
for the new era of competition 
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. .. Anderson headed multimillion-dollar business at 3] 


Captain Rickover was promoted to 
rear admiral, stayed in the Navy. 

Another test came when the “new 
look” defense budget cut the Navy last 
year and boosted the Air Force. Although 
he had been advocating a strong Navy, 
Mr. Anderson went along gracefully with 
the change—and so did the admirals. 

This quick adjustment to new jobs 
and new situations has marked Mr. An- 
derson’s entire life. 

Farm boy. Born June 4, 1910, the 
son of a cotton and dairy farmer in 
Burleson, Texas, he chopped cotton like 
any Southern farm boy. Graduated from 
high school at 15, he got a teacher’s cer- 
tificate in two years at college and then 
taught Spanish, history and mathematics 
at Burleson High School. Despite a 
boyhood attack of poliomyelitis which 
left a slight limp, he also coached 
Burleson’s unbeaten football team in 
1929. 

He returned to college to study law at 
University of Texas in 1930. While still 
in law school, he went into politics, 
campaigning week ends for election to 
the Texas State Legislature from his 
home county. He was elected in 1932, 
the same day that he got his law degree 
—with the highest honors in his class. 
He was only 22 years old. 

With this running start, the young 
lawyer climbed fast. He opened a law 
practice in Fort Worth, and in 1933 be- 
came an assistant attorney general of the 
State. He also began teaching law at his 
alma mater. By 1934 he was State tax 
commissioner, in 1936 moved up to chair- 
man and executive director of the Texas 
Unemployment Commission. 

Rancher. Then, in 1937, Mr. Ander- 
son got started in the ranching business 
as the general attorney to the W. T. Wag- 
goner estate. This estate was huge, even 
for Texas, where ranching is proverbially 
a big business. It included approximately 
half a million acres of land spread over 
six northwest Texas counties. Besides 
farms and cattle, it had oil wells and re- 
fineries. It was a multimillion-dollar 
business. In 1941, Mr. Anderson became 
its general manager—head of one of 
Texas's biggest enterprises at the age of 
31. 

One of his innovations in ranching 
drew nation-wide attention—herding cat- 
tle with helicopters instead of cowboys. 
He remained true to Texas tradition, 
however, in his hobby—riding horses. He 
kept a stable just outside the small town 
of Vernon where he settled with his wife 
and twa sons. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Anderson’s interests 
were expanding in many directions. He 
served as a director of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank in Dallas, head of the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
director of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, chairman of the Texas 
State Board of Education. 

Like the other businessmen whom 
President Eisenhower brought to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Anderson gave up his private 
financial interests when he took over the 
direction of the world’s largest Navy. 

Administrator. Unlike some of the 
other businessmen, he proved to be a 
politician as well as an administrator, 
One incident demonstrates his finesse 
in dealing with Congress. A big contract 
was to be let for a supersize aircraft car- 
rier. Three Senators wanted it for their 
home States, and all the Senators were 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Mr. Anderson pacified them all 
this way: The carrier contract went to 
the low bidder in Newport News, Va 
A Quincy, Mass., firm got a contract for 
destroyers to keep its nationally im- 
portant shipyards in working order. The 
third State, New Jersey, was promised 
future Navy work for its Camden ship- 
yard if a job shortage should develop in 
that area. 

In Mr. Anderson’s philosophy, “nation- 
al security is something infinitely more 
than a mere matter of ships and _ tanks 
and planes and men.” It also “means a 
robust, healthy economy of private com- 
petitive enterprise as free as practicable 
from governmental restraint.” 

Although his Navy shrank in the re- 
organization, the Secretary has become 
a strong advocate of the “new look” that 
emphasizes air power in military defense. 
In a speech last week just after his nomi- 
nation for Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Anderson defined the “new look” 
this way: 

“The former notion that we had about 
getting our forces built up to a peak by 
a certain date no longer applies. Rather, 
we seek to provide a steady, long-term 
gain in combat strength which takes 
full advantage of our expanding economy 
and our increasingly effective technology. 
. . . Our war readiness becomes a mat- 
ter of being able not only to fight today’s 
war with today’s weapons, but of being 
ready to fight tomorrow's war with to- 
morrow’s weapons.” 

The “new look” program for providing 
those weapons has been carved out by 
Secretary Wilson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and pounded into shape by the 
sledgehammer methods of Deputy Secre- 
tary Kyes. Mr. Anderson, when he moves 
into Mr. Kyes’s job on May 1, will bring 
a new light touch to the task of making 
this program acceptable to all branches 
of the service. 
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Oe he. Pat You see at once the longer, lower-sweeping lines, 


highlighted by the gleam of sculptured chrome. And when you 


SOLID VALUE open the door of the new 1954 Plymouth, you step into 


NEWEST NO-SHIFT DRIVE in the 
low-price field—also the smoothest 
and least expensive—that’s the sen- 
sational Plymouth Hy-Drive*! You get 
away—fast—in one smooth flowing 
motion. No noises, jerks or lurches. 


luxury never before attained in a low-price car. Under all of 
this beauty are enduring value features. They explain 

why, of all standard-built cars used as taxicabs, there are more 
Plymouths than all other makes combined! Your Plymouth 


dealer is ready to demonstrate these features to you. 


Take any 
route you want 
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Two hands are better than one 


Which woman has Plymouths new power steering ? 
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SAFE-GUARD BRAKES, another famous TRULY BALANCED RIDE makes all NEW PLYMOUTH POWER STEERING* lets you 
Plymouth “plus,” have two hydraulic brake roads seem alike in the new 1954 Plymouth. steer and park with effortless ease. And this fea- 
cylinders in each front wheel where com- Oriflow shock absorbers, angle-mounted ture is full-time—‘‘on duty” every mile you drive. 
peting low-price cars have but one. You rear springs and many other factors com- Does as much as 80% of your steering “work.” 
can be confident of smooth, swift and bine to give Plymouth owners a smooth 

always predictable stops in a Plymouth. ride on every road. *Hy-Drive and Power Steering each available at low extra cost 


PLYMOUTH —Chrysler Corporation's No.1 Car Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station 


PMO 


BUS RTS, 6 DLW MOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS Your Plymouth dealer is ready to prove it to YOU 
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RILLIANT design—years ahead of its time 
popular ity of the amazing EDISON “V.P.” Smallest, lightest, 


accounts for the 
handsomest by far, it’s designed to make you want to take it 
along. This ability to do double-duty adds a new dimension to 


dictation service! Into one slim, compact instrument, Edison 


has engineered rugged durability, true portability and—single- 


dial operating simplicity! Here is the on/y dictating instrument 
to sweep national engineering and design honors . . . the only 
standard executive instrument which gives you both transcrib- 


ing as well as dictating facilities (a complete dictation service 


IN a 





in one) .. . the only practical instrument which makes round- 
the-clock, on-the-go thought recording and work-handling 
a reality that you can be enjoying now... ! 









1. 
























The famous Epison Diamond 
Disc ... unbreakable, mailable, 
re-usable ... is interchangeable 
on all Epison disc equipment, 
including TELEVOICE, the dic- 
tating phone network that 
Speeds office work flow. 
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= INCORPORATED 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
WICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 








HANDSOME DUES: 


You just pick up the mike and talk, 
for instant dictation at your desk... 
or pick up the slim, trim V.P. itself (!) 
for on-the-spot service in the 
offices of others... 


3. 
then slip the half-as-big, s =, 

twice-as-useful V.P. : 
into your briefcase 

(it’s shaped like a book and handles the same way!)... 


world’s most wanted dictating instrument! 


such as recording 
proceedings, 
minutes or decisions 
at meetings, 
conferences... 






to make your “catching up” 
@ at home productive 
and effortless ... 
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- rad >» 5. 
4 or to keep abreast of 


business en route by 
car, train or plane! 







FREE 12-PAGE FULL-COLOR BOOK “Get Action On The Go!” gives you the whole wonderful story. 
Just clip coupon to your letterhead and sign. Or phone local representative listed under 
EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICEWRITER. 


Epison, 83 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
O.K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!’’— no obligation. 


NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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to transport the Kelite Industrial Chemicals 
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used by American Business and Agriculture 
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CLEANING 
PROCESSING 
Com POUND? 





DIVISION OFFICES 


Los Angeles - Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Chicago + Dallas 


Mexico City * Toronto 
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The Crest of Quality 
Se ccess oresssnrar Oh et 


NEW YORK CITY 














LIFE AROUND THE WORLD © 
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FROM GERMANY 


MEN AND GUNS 
—BUT NO ARMY 


BONN-—Everybody talks about Ger- 
man rearmament, but nobody is doing 
anything about it—that, at least, is the 
feeling among many West Germans. 

For months on end Germans have 
been hearing that, eventually, the U.S. 
wants 12 German divisions in the de- 
fense line of Western Europe. Charts 
have been drawn up to show how quick- 
ly these divisions can be assembled and 
equipped, once the starting signal is 
given. A sort of informal “Defense Min- 
istry” is set up in Bonn to get ready for 
the day when a new Army is born. 

But, when you come right down to it, 
preparations for rearmament are get- 
ting nowhere. Bonn’s miniature defense 
department is plagued by frustrations. 
Employes complain that nothing ever 
gets out of the planning stage. Some staff 
members have about decided to leave 
and find a job where they can do some 
work, The public-relations officer did quit 
recently to go to work for a newspaper. 

Padlocked weapons. Meanwhile, 
U.S. equipment sufficient to arm three 
German divisions is stockpiled in the 
country. Nobody is entitled to take over 
the American arms. West Germany’s 
border police—the closest thing to a mili- 
tary organization in the country—would 
like to get part of the U.S. supplies for 
training purposes, but even that is 
blocked by Allied decisions. 

The border police is a force of 10,000 
men. A decision to double it was agreed 
to “in principle” in 1950, but the Ger- 
mans say objections made by the French 
and British have blocked the expansion 
—with the result that the corps is too 
small to be used as a training center for 
officers who might one day staff new 
German divisions. 

About 80 per cent of the men now on 
duty have served three years in the border 
police. Many of them would make good 
noncommissioned officers for regular 
German divisions. The existing officer- 
training school could be expanded to 
provide lieutenants for a new Army. 
Moreover, the border-police headquar- 
ters has an up-to-date backlog of candi- 
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dates who could be called up to keep an 
officer-training program going. But no 
steps are being taken to make use of it. 

Roster: obsolete? The defense de- 
partment had a similar list of applicants 
for officer training to be used once a 
German Army is legalized. The list, how- 
ever, is three years old and has not been 
kept up to date. Nobody knows wheth- 
er the applicants are physically or po- 
litically fit, or even if they are still avail- 
able. Undoubtedly some of them have 
left the country. 

Against this almost complete bog- 
down of West German defense prepa- 
rations is the fact that the Communists 
are constantly building up the military 
strength of East Germany. A sizable East 
German force has been in existence a 
long time, and it is still growing. 

Intelligence information here fixes 
the present military strength of the East 
Germans at 110,000 men in the Army, 
7,000 in the Air Force and 9,000 in the 





—Black Star 


THE WEST GERMAN ARMY 
Most of it is on paper 


Navy. Officer-training schools are in op- 
eration throughout the Soviet zone and 
some of the advanced schools for combat 
training are equipped with modern 
Russian tanks, armored vehicles and 
other weapons. 

Some West Germans who know what 
is going on in the Soviet zone say that 
the present armored divisions of the 
Western Allies are inferior to their East 
German counterparts. Soviet-recruited 
divisions, they say, are so equipped 
that they have all their men in armored 
units. 

West German military experts mull 
over this fighting force in the East and 
ponder the plight of their own rearma- 
ment. So far, they say, all they can see 
is a paper army of 12 divisions that is 
likely to be out of date even before it 
comes into being. 
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MODEL SD802 
6 Cylinders —185 h.p. 
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Husky RED SEAL DIESEL 
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Continental’s Cush- 
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Most corporations, at some time, re- 
quire the services of an engineering 
company, a management advisory 
company and a securities underwriting 
company. 


Whenever such .outside assistance is 
retained, there is a get-acquainted 
cost; it is necessary for both organiza- 
tions to get to know the other’s people 
and the other’s way of doing business. 
Moreover, the serving company must 
investigate the conditions surrounding 
the task it is given to do—must gather 
basic facts, many of which are funda- 
mental to a number of the employing 
corporation’s problems. All of this 
- takes time—time which is paid for by 
the employing company. 





When Stone & Webster is retained, 
this get-acquainted cost is paid only 
once. By working with one Stone & 
Webster company, the employing cor- 
poration becomes acquainted with the 
underlying business personality of an 
engineering company, a management 
advisory company, and a securities 
underwriting company. Of course, 
there is never any obligation to employ 
another Stone & Webster company,,. 
but by following this course, the em- 
ploying company knows three organ- 
izations whose services it is likely to 
need some day. 


When you have need of any of these 
services, why not write us and arrange 
an interview with our executives? 


STONE & WEBSTER, sncorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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>> A change is taking place in Communist China. As top Western experts get it: 
Collective leadership is replacing one-man dictatorship in Peiping. 
A triumvirate holds the real power. Its members are Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai, Army commander General Chu Teh and Communist Party Secretary Liu Shao-chi. 
Mao Tse-tung, still nominally China's boss and the senior statesman of the 
Communist world, is ill with heart disease. He is mentally competent, but weak. 
In Peiping, it seems, there is a repeat performance of what happened in Mos- 
cow when Joseph Stalin died. But Chinese Communists are taking another approach. 











>> Mao Tse-tung gets the glory, but the triumvirate has much of his power. 
Chou En-lai implements policy. He is 54, boyish-looking, incisive, smooth. 
He rates, officially, as No. 2 man to Mao. But his standing now is less clear. 
General Chu Teh runs the Army. His name means "Red Virtue"; his nickname 
is "The Fist." He has filled his Army command with generals who are party men. 
? Siu Shao-chi runs the party. He seldom talks above a whisper. He spoke 
for the Politburo, top organ of the party, when Mao became ill. He may be No. l. 
These three, unless Mao stages a comeback, are to run Communist China. Once 
they left policy making to Mao. Now the signs are that they set policy, too. 











>> It is too soon to tell what the change in Peiping will mean to Moscow and 
the world. But the experts see a few rice straws blowing in the new wind. 
Stalin, deliberately ignored by the new regime in Soviet Russia, is delib- 
erately remembered in Communist China. Monster demonstrations were ordered all 
over mainland China on the first anniversary of Stalin's death. Press and radio 
praised Stalin. Moscow's orders to satellites that day were: "Forget the man." 
Malenkov, remains an upstart, a nobody, in Communist China. He rarely gets 
his name in the papers. Top Russian, to Chinese Communists, is the dead Stalin. 








>> Russo-Chinese friendship still gets a big play in China, but there is a catch 
to it. What you hear in Peiping is, "Long live the unbreakable friendship between 
the Chinese and Soviet peoples in the name of Stalin." That's a memo to Moscow. 
) While Stalin lived, the Chinese Communists are saying, their country rated 
tops as a Soviet ally and was not treated as a Slavish satellite. 

With Stalin dead, China's Communists will kowtow to nobody in Moscow. And 
the men in the Kremlin, to keep their best ally, must handle Chinese carefully. 

As Communists, the leaders of mainland China will look to Soviet Russia for 
friends, for arms, for capital goods, even for advice--but not for orders. 

As Asians, protecting the Eastern approaches to the Soviet, Chinese Commu- 
nists expect policy for Communists in Asia to be made in Peiping, not in Moscow. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Pandit Nehru's plan for an alliance of "neutral nations" taking no sides in 
"cold war" is coming apart at the seams. It never really got started. 

Egypt sent a press mission to India that has just proposed a "Delhi-Cairo 
axis" as the basis for a new "“Afrasia" bloc of neutrals. Egypt, in a row with 
Britain over Suez, claims leadership of the Arab world. India, long at odds with 
the U.S., claims leadership of South Asia. It seems a natural alliance. But.... 

Motives of both Egypt and India are suspected by those they propose to lead. 

Pakistan, a Moslem nation like Egypt and a South Asian neighbor of India, 
shuns both as unrealistic. Instead, Pakistan looks to the U.S. for arms for de- 
fense of the Middle East and South Asia with Turkey, Iran, Irag and Syria. 

Arab countries, as a result, are looking to Pakistan, not Egypt, as a leader. 

Burma, India's neighbor in Southeast Asia, is a neutral that Indians talk of 
"protecting." But the Burmese, fighting Communists at home, are asking questions. 
Rangoon's top newSpaper, "The Nation," says that, if Burma is attacked, India 
could not come to its aid "without relinquishing its own precious neutrality." 

Smaller nations, the world over, are finding much unreality in neutrality. 














>> Neutrals like to talk darkly of turning to each other and to Russia's 
empire for what they want unless the U.S. and its allies accept neutral terms. 
That has been tried. The catch: It just doesn't work out over the long run. 
Ceylon is swapping its rubber for Communist China's rice, defying the West. 
Russia talked about helping Ceylon with manufactured goods and capital equip- 
ment. But Britain remains Ceylon's biggest supplier after all. 
Indonesia gets little from high-sounding agreements with Communist China. 
Iran defied the West, looked to Russia for economic support. There were 
promises aplenty, but few deliveries. So Iran got back on the Western band wagon. 
Latest threat comes from Egypt, now scouring the Soviet empire with trade 
missions, signing trade agreements with Russia. Net result: a few cotton deals. 
Neutrals are finding they cannot deal themselves out of both worlds and 
cannot remain either neutral or independent if they rely on Moscow's world. 





>> Don't be misled by side shows at the Caracas Inter-American Conference. 
In the main tent, the U.S. is trying to put across a neighborly warning. 
The resolution against international Communism was not aimed only at Guatemala's 
left-wing Government. U.S. is fighting a tendency all over Latin America to view 
Communists as harmless local boys on a spree rather than dangerous Moscow men. 
There are signs that, after Caracas, Latins will be tougher on Communists. 


>> There is a spate of good news coming out of Europe for a change. 

France and Germany, in just 90 minutes, agreed to try a Dutch plan for 
internationalizing the coal-rich Saar, which both want. It's a good start. 

West German Socialists, fearful that Germans might confuse their party's 
red flag with Communism's banner, are replacing it with the West German flag. 

Laughter in the Rhineland carnival greeted a group of men masquerading as 
Adolf Hitler and associates. Nobody protested the portrayal of "Der Fuehrer" as 
a fool out of Germany's past. The Hitler myth, right now, seems very dead. 


>> After Mau Mau (Fear! Fear!) in Kenya, native Africans have a new terrorist 
underground aimed at white settlers. In South Africa, chain letters warn of 
Cheesa-Cheesa (Fire! Fire!), a campaign of sabotage by fire. 
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How does 





a hog ‘“‘leave home’’? 


ON THE LAM to become a Ham, how does 
Mr. Hog make the journey? He has a one-way 
ticket on a truck in 81.3% of cases!* 

TRUCKS take Mr. Hog to his destination 
quickly and safely—and at a greater profit to 
the farmer—because they go direct, without ex- 
pensive delays and stopovers. 

HOGS and LIVESTOCK are only one 
item in an impressive list. Trucks take vegeta- 
bles, poultry and dairy products to primary 
markets. There they do an even more important 
service for the farmer and for you. Trucks trans- 
port processed foods (now % of America’s 
food supply!) out of the farmer’s home state to 
your table. You and the processor and the farm- 
er all benefit from the reasonable prices and 
wider markets that low-cost truck service 
makes possible. 

Next time you enjoy a ham dinner, a dish of 
frozen berries or a bite of cheese, remember: 


If you’ve got it...a truck brought it! 





Gury’ American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C, 


*In 1952, 81.3% of hogs received at 63 major livestock 
markets in the U.S. were transported to stockyards by 
truck, according to the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 








NEW YORK LIF Ea 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 


The owner of a business, say age 
35, purchases this $10,000 Whole 
Life policy for a premium outlay of 
only $235.90 a year. This would 
not only protect his family against 
business losses in the event of his 
death, but would, while he lives, 
quickly provide him with extra cash 
resources and help him enjoy better 
credit ratings. 

As you can see from the chart 
below, in 20 years his policy could 
have more cash available than his 
total premiums. 












EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Two partners, for instance, one 
age 45, one 35, each with a $50,000 
share in a business, become insured 
for $50,000 each under two Whole 
Life policies at a total premium of 
$2,861.50 a year. Thus, if either 
partner dies, his heirs get $50,000 
in cash. The surviving partner re- 
tains the entire business according 
to a previously written buy-and- 
sell agreement. If both live, their 
policies have sizable cash values as 
a backlog for loans, credit exten- 
sion or business expansion. 


20-YEAR ILLUSTRATION—*10,000 FACE AMOUNT 


Premiums shown are for standard insurance without waiver of premium or double indemnity benefits. 
Policies with these benefits are available at slightly higher rates. 





TOTAL ANNUAL 
PREMIUMS 
20 YRS. 


AGE AT ANNUAL 
ISSUE PREMIUM 


GUARANTEED 

CASH VALUE 

AT END OF 
20 YRS. 


TOTAL ACCUMULATED 


TOTAL VALUE 
END OF 
20 YRS.* 


DIVIDENDS 20 YRS.,” 
PLUS TERMINATION 
DIVIDEND 





25 175.90 $3518.00 


$2890.00 


$970.00 *3860.00 





35 235.90 4718.00 


3710.00 


1230.00 4940.00 





45 336.40 6728.00 


4640.00 


1600.00 6240.00 





55 504.60 10092.00 





5590.00 


2230.00 7820.00 








*Assuming that all premiums called for in the policy are paid in full and all dividends are accumulated, 
based on the Company’s 1954 Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest Rate, and that the policy is sur- 
rendered at the end of twenty years. This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 





NOTE THESE SPECIAL FEATURES! 


Issued to age 70. Moreover, an applicant who 
may not be able to qualify for standard insur- 
ance for reasons of health or occupation may be 
insurable under this policy at a higher rate. 


Readily transferable. Under a transfer of 
ownership provision unique in New York Life 
policies, the owner can have his policy and all 





rights under it transferred to a new owner whose 
name will be endorsed on the policy. This fea- 
ture is especially desirable for buyers of business 
life insurance. 


Liberal and flexible optional settlements. 
The optional methods of settlement provide 
high guaranteed incomes and are unusually 
flexible to meet the needs of businessmen as 
recognized by their lawyers and accountants. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know! 
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mnounces a great new policy 
for all types of 








BUSINESS 





LIFE INSURANCE 


Now! Low-cost life insurance that builds up 





high cash values fast while it protects your business! 





New York Life’s new ‘‘Whole Life” insur- _ builds high cash values in the early years— 
ance policy was designed especially to meet actually equal to the full reserve by the end of 
the growing need on the part of business and __ the seventh year. It is this combination of low 
professional people for large-amount life in- cost and rapidly growing cash and loan values 


surance coverage at low net cost. 


that makes it the ideal policy both for business 


Since the minimum face amount of the pol- insurance and for family protection plans. 
icy is $10,000, certain economies are possible Your New York Life agent will be glad to 
which make the premiums remarkably low. _ give you all the facts. See him today or mail 

Yet low as the premiums are, this policy — the coupon below. 





SEND FOR Azp 





, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on your new 
Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000. 


NAME AGE 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. LONE S.aié 

















=with ALLEN W. DULLES 


Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


“WE TELL RUSSIA TOO MUCH” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How does Russia go about get- 
ting most of its U.S. secrets? Is laxity by Ameri- 
cans responsible for “leaking” critical information? 

Conversely, how good is U. S. intelligence about 
Russia? Is reliable information being gotten 
through the Iron Curtain? If so, how? 

To get the real story of just how each side col- 
lects its information about the other, on which 
vital decisions often are based, U.S. News & 
World Report invited to its conference room the 
country’s top intelligence expert—Allen W. Dulles, 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
interview with Mr. Dulles follows. 








ALLEN W. DULLES, Director of the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency, has been ferreting out in- 
formation on this country’s enemies and their 
plans since World War I, when he handled U.S. 
intelligence work in Switzerland. In World War 
II, he returned to Switzerland for the Office 
of Strategic Services and directed a network of 
agents within Germany. There, he also was re- 
sponsible for negotiating the surrender of German 
troops in Italy. Mr. Dulles, a lawyer in private 
life, is the brother of John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
Secretary of State. He has headed the CIA since 
February, 1953. 








Q Do the Soviets have an advantage over us in col- 
lecting intelligence, Mr. Dulles? 

A Many advantages. In the first place, they have 
far greater facilities for operating in the United States 
than we have behind the Iron Curtain. Also we Amer- 
icans publish a great deal in our scientific and tech- 
nical journals and in congressional hearings. And, of 
course, in our free system of government, what we do 
in the field of legislation for national defense is open 
to the public. I would give a good deal if I could know 
as much about the Soviet Union as the Soviet Union 
can learn about us by merely reading the press. 

Sometimes I think we go too far in what our Gov- 
ernment gives out officially and in what is published 
in the scientific and technical field. We tell Russia too 
much. Under our system it is hard to control it. 

Q Are members of the press in any way utilized as 
intelligence agents, do you think, by any of the gov- 
ernments of the world? 

A We keep out of that. Frankly, the press is a great 
source of information for all agencies of the Govern- 
ment. We don’t enroll on our staff any newspaper 
people that are still active in the business. If you start 
that you run the danger of throwing a shadow over 
all the legitimate press. 

Q The Soviet Government uses them, of course— 

A Well, in the Soviet case everybody is a servant of 
the Government. A Tass representative works for the 
Government almost as much as an ambassador. As 
you know, it’s a bit different in the United States in 
this respect. 

Q Would you develop your statement that the legit- 
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imate press is one of the best sources of information? 
Do you mean by what is printed or by word of mouth? 

A What is printed mainly but also by radio. 

Q Are there many agents running around the world 
in the various countries today or just a handful? 

A Undoubtedly the intelligence services of many 
countries have widespread agent networks. Certainly 
the Soviet intelligence leads the field in this respect. 
They recruit and run agents in all important coun- 
tries of the world, and through their “front organiza- 
tions” they control a great many more. 

Q How would you evaluate what we are learning 
about what’s going on behind the Iron Curtain? Do 
you feel reasonably assured that we are well informed 
about what is happening behind the Iron Curtain? 

A One has to distinguish between various fields. 
We know a good deal more in certain fields than we 
do in others. Naturally, for security reasons, I am not 
going to disclose just what they are. It’s the toughest 
job intelligence has ever faced—getting good infor- 
mation from behind the Iron Curtain. It is, of course, 
very important for our Government that we all suc- 
ceed in that. We are not satisfied with the coverage at 
the present time, and are trying constantly to im- 
prove it. 

Q What was your background in intelligence work 
before you came into the Government for this pat- 
ticular job? 

A In World War I, I was in the Foreign Service. I 
was in Vienna in 1916 and into 1917. When the Unit- 
ed States declared a state of war with Germany, we 
were given our passports in Vienna as the Germans 
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Soviet Has World’s Biggest Intelligence Net... Propaganda 


Of U.S. Effective in Satellites ... Averting “Pearl Harbors” 


forced the Austrians to break with us at the time we 
entered the war in April, 1917. Then I went to Bern, 
Switzerland, and worked in our legation there. I was 
not an intelligence officer—I was a Foreign Service of- 
ficer—but my job there was really a political-intelli- 
gence job. So, I’ve been interested in intelligence 
since World War I. 

Q You were in the Office of Strategic Services, 
weren't you? 

A Yes, in World War II, I was in the Office of 
Strategic Services. Working with Bill Donovan [Wil- 
liam J. “Wild Bill” Donovan, Director of OSS], I or- 
ganized the OSS office in New York, and then went 
again to Switzerland. That was a good place to follow 
what was going on in Germany, Austria and the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. 

Q Were you in contact with agents who worked be- 
hind the enemy lines? 

A A great many. 

Q Therefore you became familiar with these tech- 
niques in those days— 

A Correct. 

Q Did you learn quite a lot in that period? 

A There couldn’t have been a better school for in- 
telligence. At that time, during World War II, I was 
in direct contact with one of the right-hand men of 
Admiral Canaris, who was the head of the Military 
Counterintelligence Service for the Wehrmacht [Ger- 
man Army]. He, like quite a number of Canaris’s 
men, was anti-Hitler and joined the plot against him. 
The fact that there were these anti-Nazis greatly 
facilitated our intelligence work. 

For example, there were several men in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office who worked against Hitler and 
Ribbentrop [Nazi Foreign Minister], and I was in 
touch with them. Then toward the end of the war a 
German S. S. General in North Italy named Karl 
Wolff got in touch with me with regard to the sur- 
render of the German armies there, and for several 
months we had hectic negotiations which finally ended 
in the German capitulation in Italy. 

All in all, this World War II experience was intel- 
ligence by the “case” method and, as a lawyer, I find 
this the most practical way of getting an education. 

Q Would you say we are as successful in penetrat- 
ing the satellite countries as we were in penetrating 
Germany during the last war? 

A Germany was a pipe dream compared with what 
we have to meet now. 

Q The satellites as well as Soviet Russia? 
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A Yes. The intelligence service in Germany during 
the war, you see, was split. There was great rivalry be- 
tween Canaris and Himmler [Nazi Minister of In- 
terior]. Also there was in Germany an active, fairly 
aggressive anti-Hitler underground. Of course, there 
is a situation in the U.S.S.R. today which is somewhat 
similar. 

Q Was this among the military? 

A It included both military and civilians. It was 
the Goerdeler-Beck group [Dr. Karl Goerdeler and 
Col. Gen. Ludwig Beck, involved in a plot against 
Hitler’s life in 1944], with ramifications down into 
the trade unions. It was even penetrated by the Com- 
munists—and partly betrayed by the Communists, 
too, at the end. 


STIRRING UP REVOLTS?— 


Q Since you can’t tell us what you do, could you 
tell us some of the things that you don’t do? For in- 
stance, it is often reported in the papers that you send 
in provocateurs to stir up revolutions in satellite coun- 
tries. What truth is there in that? 

A I only wish we had accomplished all that the So- 
viets attribute to us. I’m not going to deny all the 
compliments they give us in reporting on our activi- 
ties. I think it’s better for them to be left a little in 
the dark as to how much they say is true and how 
much is false. 

Q Is that part of your function—to stir up revo- 
lutions in these countries? 

A Let me answer in this way: The Soviet Union is 
mounting a “cold war” on the free world, and is using 
all the techniques that Communist inventiveness can 
supply. They have built up a whole series of “front or- 
ganizations”—associations of youth, lawyers, women, 
and Cominform. They penetrate and control the ma- 
jor labor unions in France, Italy, Indonesia, and many 
other countries of the world— 

Q And some of ours— 

A In many countries of the world they have very 
vigorous political parties spearheaded by a hard core 
of Communists, and they use those political parties 
for their own ends in order to try to bring about Com- 
munist revolutions. That whole movement constitutes 
a threat to the stability of the free world. It con- 
stitutes a threat behind our North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization lines. We would be foolish if we did not 
co-operate with our friends abroad to help them to 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interview 


.- - “Marxist line doesn’t go over well in the Middle East” 


do everything they can to expose and counter this 
Communist subversive movement. 

Q Could you tell us in a general way whether the 
intelligence you gather indicates that Communism is 
growing any stronger or weaker in the satellite coun- 
tries? 

A Two or three years ago I was rather discouraged 
about the situation in the satellite countries from our 
point of view. I had a feeling that the period of dom- 
ination was getting so long that the younger elements 
wouldn’t know anything about freedom. That, how- 
ever, has not proven to be true. People who have 
never known freedom as we know it still have an in- 
herent love and desire for freedom and that is shown 
by the defectors and political refugees who come over. 

Q Is there real evidence of that? 

A Oh, yes, and it is very encouraging. Take the 
Polish fliers who flew those MIG’s out. They were 
young men. They had known nothing but slavery. 
And there are many others from all walks of life. 

Q But they realize the difference— 

A Yes. 

Q Do you have your own system of interviewing 
people who escape from behind the Iron Curtain, or 
do you depend upon the other Government agencies? 

A It’s a common enterprise. 

Q I?t’sa vast enterprise, isn't it? 

A Very important and very large. 

Q Aren’t hundreds of thousands interviewed every 
year? 

A No, it wouldn’t be as large as that. You have to 
be selective. To do a good job of interviewing re- 
quires great skill, a good knowledge of languages, 
and takes a long while. What you do is select those 
who, because of their background and native intelli- 
gence, are likely to be persons of knowledge. You 
have to do that because the field is so vast. Take the 
situation when there were thousands and thousands 
of East Germans fleeing into West Germany—you 
couldn’t possibly interview all of them. 


AID FOR REFUGEES— 


Q What is done to aid the refugees who escape to 
the West to get freedom and a better life? - 

A If they are bona fide political refugees and they 
come over to us, we grant them asylum and do not 
turn them back. This is in keeping with our declared 
policy. Most of them arrive in Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, or in the Far East at Hong Kong, for ex- 
ample. Here several agencies, both Government and 
private, help in providing assistance to these refugees. 

The refugees are, of course, initially housed and 
fed and provided with clothes and other necessities. 
In addition, there is a large effort directed at prepar- 
ing these people for a new life in the Western world. 

Q Do you think these defectors have an innate 
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sense of freedom which causes them to come over, or 
do you think the propaganda we disseminate influ- 
ences them? 

A I think it’s both. Some come out from ideological 
motives. Our propaganda, particularly in the satel- 
lites, has had a real effect. 

Q Is Russian propaganda having much effect on 
Europe today? 

A I don’t think it’s having as much effect today as 
formerly. It is having substantial effect in Southeast 
Asia. 

Q What about the Middle East? 

A To some slight extent, but not too much. The 
Marxist line doesn’t go over well in the Middle East. 
But when they play the nationalist theme, which they 
do a great deal, of course, that’s more effective. 

Q How about parties, like the Tudeh, in Iran, which 
are openly Communist parties, and yet the members 
are all Moslems? It used to be said that the Commu- 
nists could make no inroads on the Moslems because 
the religion was contrary— 

A The Communists make inroads in all the reli- 
gions. It is quite true that the tenets of the Moslem 
religion are not compatible with Marxism, but neither 
are those of Christianity or Judaism. 


POLICY ROLE FOR CIA— 


Q Can you evaluate the use to which you put your 
information in the matter of guidance, policy making, 
and so on? Is this information being utilized every 
day, for instance? Is it used in policy making? 

A I think it is becoming more and more so. The 
estimates that we make are used as the intelligence 
basis of the policy papers. Each week at the meeting 
of the National Security Council I have the opportu- 
nity to brief the Council on any new developments 
during the past week and to give the intelligence back- 
ground for papers that may be on the agenda for dis- 
cussion. In doing that, I co-ordinate with the other 
intelligence services of the Government to see if they 
have any intelligence that they would like to have me 
give, and so I try to represent not just the CIA but the 
intelligence community as a whole. 

Q Do you present a positive interpretation, or do 
you present two views? 

A I would present my views as Director of Central 
Intelligence. If there is a dissent from that view, I 
would indicate it. 

Q Do you present many papers that way? 

A Quite a number. I’m inclined to encourage split 
papers rather than a wishy-washy product that comes 
when people who don’t really agree try to find vague 
expressions to bridge a disagreement. I think that’s the 
worst thing in intelligence. Let’s have a clear-cut state- 
ment. If there is a clear-cut difference, then let the 
policy makers consider that fact. 
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~~ “Much of our work is related to analysis of intelligence” 


Q How would you divide your attention on the 
globe? Isn't Latin America getting a lot of attention 
right now? 

A Well, the State Department gathers the bulk of 
the information in the political and economic field. 

Q But in intelligence you are the only one author- 
ized— 

A There’s nothing esoteric about the word “intelli- 
gence.” A cable from the State Department regarding 
political developments in a country is intelligence. 
Normally they would do most of the reporting on the 
political side, and in many countries on the economic 
side. 

Q Do your estimates have any influence on the 
changes in the military budget? 

A We do not prepare estimates directed to budg- 
etary matters. We just go along about our business 
reporting the facts as we see them, and when a situ- 
ation comes up that requires an estimate, we make 
one. 

Q Might it not be a guidance in deciding whether 
it is safe or not to make certain cuts? 

A -Those who prepare the budget would have to an- 
swer that. We have given our estimate of what we 
think the capabilities and intentions of the various 
powers are. Just how that enters into the budget dis- 
cussions around the table. I wouldn’t be told. 


HOW THE CIA OPERATES— 


Q Do your operations today in co-ordinating this 
information differ from what was done under the 
preceding Administration? 

A Then it was the custom for the Director of CIA 
to brief the President alone, but he also attended the 
meetings of the National Security Council in the same 
capacity as I now do, as adviser. 

Q Is the CIA connected with any other department 
of the Government, or is it an independent agency of 
its own? 

A The CIA is under the National Security Council 
and, hence, is under the President directly. It is an in- 
dependent agency. My relations with the State De- 
partment are exactly the same as my relations with 
the Department of Defense. Those are the two depart- 
ments, naturally, with which I have the most business 
to transact. I also work closely with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Q But you operate completely independent of 
them— 

A Yes, except that I often look to them for policy 
guidance and support, and where we are operating in a 
zone of U.S. military occupation or operations we have 
special responsibilities to the theater commander. 

Q What are you occupied with mostly in your work 
—with analysis of information that is available to 
everybody? 
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A Many agencies collect intelligence. Then the proc- 
essing of this intelligence is divided among the agen- 
cies by National Security Council directives—for 
example, the Army handles its intelligence; Navy, 
naval, etc. This processed intelligence is then used 
on a joint co-operative basis to prepare estimates— 
which are analyses of the sum total of all intelli- 
gence and a projection into the future of what may 
develop. 

A great deal of our work is related to the analysis of 
intelligence. It is not so much analysis of information 
that we get from the public as of information that we 
get from all the intelligence sources of Government. 

Q Including the military? 

A Oh, yes, including the military. We also get in- 
formation from the State Department. We get infor- 
mation from our own sources. 


Economic Information: 20% of Total 

Q What proportion of that information would you 
say could be regarded as economic information? 

A I should say that 20 per cent would be economic, 
possibly more. 

Q And the rest of it would be political? 

A Political, military, psychological—information 
on the -’“itudes of other people—what are they think- 
ing about !n a certain country—and also technological 
and scientific information. 

Q It is your function to evaluate that information 
for the benefit of our own Government? 

A That’s correct—but not to do it all by ourselves. 

Q And your job is to disseminate information, too, 
when you et finished evaluating it? 

A That’s right, but we have a check on our own 
evaluation. Once a week I sit down with the heads of 
the other intelligence agencies of the Government, 
that is, the intelligence officer of the State Depart- 
ment, the heads of the Army, Navy and Air Force in- 
telligence, an intelligence officer from the Joint Chiefs 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and a represen- 
tative of J. Edgar Hoover. We sit around, just about 
like this, around a table— 

Q To get information? 

A No. It is largely to go over the finished product. 

Q Your finished product? 

A No, the finished product of a joint effort by all 
the intelligence agencies. You can divide the informa- 
tion that we disseminate into various categories. We 
get some raw intelligence. We disseminate that, but 
always with a good deal of caution. We haven’t evalu- 
ated it, but it might fit in with what some other de- 
partment knew and, therefore, would be important. 
If you waited to evaluate it, it might lose some of its 
value. 

Then we have intelligence which we process in our 
own shop and disseminate. Finally we have intelligence 

(Continued on next page) 
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- « « “We don’t talk much about some of our duties” 


which goes through the mill of evaluation with the 
other intelligence agencies. That we call “national esti- 
mates.” We have a high-level board in CIA which in- 
cludes distinguished military men, economists, 
professional and technical people. This is our 
Board of National Estimates. It generally pre- 
pares the first drafts of the “national estimates,” 
and then we get contributions from the other in- 
telligence agencies. 


LESSON OF PEARL HARBOR— 


Q Why is all of this necessary all of a sudden—or 
have we been doing it for many, many years? 

A You’ve heard the story of Pearl Harbor. It seems 
to me that here was a typical instance where intelli- 
gence was available to the Government, but where 
there was not sufficient machinery set up to pull to- 
gether the people best able to evaluate it—to get the 
information to the proper intelligence officers. 

Q Each one had his own interpretation then, is 
that it? 

A That was one of the troubles. But also the ma- 
chinery wasn’t sufficient to get the intelligence fast 
enough to the appropriate people. 

Q Some of us in the press knew that war with Japan 
was coming. The Secretary of State gave out a great 
deal of information. It is puzzling that Washington 
newspapermen should know war was coming, but the 
military services didn’t know— 

A Did you know where it was coming? 

Q No. We expected it in Southeast Asia. Was this 
machinery of yours available when the Chinese in 1950 
decided to come down south of the Yalu? 

A That was before I was with the CIA, so I can’t 
give you the exact date. The particular machinery I 
refer to was organized by Gen. Bedell Smith, after he 
became Director late in 1950. It was based, in part, on 
a report made by a group, including myself, that the 
National Security Council had called to Washington 
about a year before. We were called down to make a 
report on the working of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and we submitted a classified report to the 
NSC. Later Bedell Smith came in and carried out the 
general recommendations of that report. 

Q So that your machinery was really set up after 
the Yalu incident? 

A It didn’t really start functioning until after the 
Yalu affair. 

Q Well, are we organized now to prevent another 
Pearl Harbor? 

A We have an organization now to which the intel- 
ligence that was neglected at the time of Pearl Harbor 
would be submitted, and where it would be processed 
quickly. It works on a 24-hour basis. Anything coming 
in would go to our watch officer, and to comparable 
officers in the Pentagon. If these officers felt that this 
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intelligence showed up a critical situation, we would 
immediately call a meeting of the Intelligence Ad- 
visory Committee. This is the Committee I mentioned 
before which includes the heads of the various intelli- 
gence agencies. 

At any time of the day or night this Committee 
would sit down and go over any critical intelligence 
and make an immediate report to the President and 
the National Security Council. The machinery is 
there to function, and unless there was a “human” 
failure it would function. 

Q You assume that you would have enough ad- 
vance warning so that you could meet and evaluate? 

A All we can do is provide the machinery to assure 
that, if we do get information that gives us a warning, 
we will act on it. 

Q Have you ever made a post-mortem of the Pearl 
Harbor situation in so far as it relates to messages 
that were going back and forth between Honolulu 
and Japan in the days preceding the attack, so that 
you might have machinery now that would be aware 
of that kind of transmission? 

A We have machinery to which that kind of infor- 
mation would be submitted. Error might creep in in 
the handling of this information, but, in my opinion, 
we have machinery to which information of that crit- 
ical type would now be sent on an urgent basis. 


DUTIES ASSIGNED TO CIA— 


Q There is a good deal of confusion as to the exact 
duties of the Central Intelligency Agency and ‘its re- 


lation to the service intelligence agencies. Can ye 


set us straight on this point? 

A CIA’s duties are spelled out in the National Se: 
curity Act of 1947 and the CIA Act of 1949. The 1947 
law provided for the unification of the armed services. 
It also set up the CIA. Under the law we have these 
duties: 

We advise the National Security Council on intelli- 
gence matters that relate to our nation’s security; we 
help to co-ordinate intelligence activities throughout 
the Government and evaluate intelligence reports. 
That includes intelligence received by everybody, not 
merely what we collect ourselves. 

In addition the CIA under this law of 1947 carries 
out certain intelligence services, which the law de- 
scribes as services of common concern, assigned to it 
by the National Security Council. 

These are the type of activities which intelligence 
services throughout the world traditionally carry out. 
We don’t talk much about some of these duties. Others 
are quite open. For example, we monitor daily mil- 
lions of words of open broadcasts and in this way pick 
up the propaganda line which other countries are 
putting out over the air. 

Q How big an agency do you have? 
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“I see that the President is kept informed” 


a 


A We don’t publish our figures. 

Q Has it ever been published how much appropria- 
tions you have? 

A No, but I have seen some speculation in the press 
with figures which were several times exaggerated. 

Q What committees of Congress do you have to 
deal with regularly? 

A We deal with the armed services committees of 
the Senate and the House, and we deal with both ap- 
propriations committees. Also we make periodic re- 
ports to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Q Don’t they show in the budget some lump sum 
that you use? 

A No. 

Q Don’t you have to appear before committees in 
executive session and explain your operations? 

A I appear before a subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and talk with them and give them a 
picture of the nature of the work we are doing, tell 
about our personnel, and where the money goes. 

Q So that there is a check on the Agency— 

A Oh, yes, and not only by Congress. We work 
closely with the Bureau of the Budget and operate 
within policies established by the National Security 
Council. We consult on an almost daily basis with 
other agencies of the Government, particularly the 
State and Defense departments. Further, we make pe- 
riodic reports on our activities to the National Security 
Council, and I see that the President is kept informed 
of all important developments. CIA is not a policy- 
making agency: we furnish intelligence to assist in 
the formulation of policy. 


THREAT IN INVESTIGATION— 


Q What can you tell us about the rumors that CIA 
is to be investigated by committees of Congress? 

A I have no way to judge about that, and, as I just 
mentioned, we are already in close touch with the 
armed services and appropriations committees. I 
would like to say this about investigations. Any inves- 
tigation, whether by a congressional committee or 
any other body, which results in a disclosure of 
our secret activities and operations or uncovers our 
personnel would help a potential enemy just as if 
the enemy were able to infiltrate their agents right 
into our shop. 

If it were necessary to go into the details of opera- 
tions before any committees anywhere—the security 
of your operations would quickly be broken. You 
couldn’t run an intelligence agency on that basis. 
No intelligence agency in the world is run on that 
basis. 

In intelligence you have to take certain things on 
faith. You have to look to the man who is directing the 
organization and the result he achieves. If you haven’t 
someone who can be trusted, or who doesn’t get 
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results, you’d better throw him out and get somebody 
else. 

Q I understand a bill has been introduced into 
Congress to set up a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Intelligence which would do in the intelligence field 
what the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy does in 
the atomic field. Can you tell us anything about this? 

A I have studied these bills. They have been put 
in, I believe, by good friends of the Agency who are 
interested in finding a way to reconcile the exercise 
of congressional authority with the special need for 
security in an operation like that of CIA. 

However, I don’t know whether it would add any- 
thing very much to the present system of congressional 
control exercised through the armed services and 
appropriations committees. I naturally wish to re- 
spect the prerogatives of Congress and recognize that 
their confidence is essential if the Agency is to receive 
appropriations necessary to carry on its work ef- 
ficiently. 

Certainly I shall co-operate with the Congress in 
every way compatible with the need for security. When 
the 80th Congress set up the CIA they recognized this 
problem and wrote into the law that as Director 
I should be responsible for protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure. 
Any disclosure which leads to publicity and gets infor- 
mation into the hands of potential enemies would to 
my mind be “unauthorized.” 

Q How do you get around the fact that the Ac- 
counting Office must have a list of your employes and 
vouchers of the money you have spent? 

A That is not the case. That is not required of our 
Agency. We couldn’t operate with security if it were. 

Q So that it wouldn't be possible for a foreign gov- 
ernment to get a list of your employes and their sal- 
aries— 

A No, by golly. It would be highly dangerous if 
they could. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS— 


Q Do you have any trouble getting well-qualified 
people for intelligence work? 

A That’s the greatest problem we have, because in- 
telligence, more than anything else, depends upon the 
quality of your personnel. We built the Agency with a 
nucleus of those who had worked in intelligence dur- 
ing the war, with OSS and other intelligence agencies. 
We try to recruit on the basis of a careful study of the 
background of a person, if he’s a mature person. Or we 
take our people after graduation from college or pro- 
fessional schools, put them in professional training in 
our own shop, and then try them out. I have wide 
powers of hiring and firing, because you have to have 
that. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Interview: 


... ““We have been using the lie detector for several years” 


Q Is your pay scale high enough and your job 
tenure secure enough so that when you get good peo- 
ple who do a job well you can keep them? 

A The hold on the people is their interest in the 
work. That, more than the salary, holds them. I’m 
holding some people in CIA at great sacrifice to them- 
selves. The interest in the work makes them want to 
stick with it. 

Q How long does it take to clear your employes 
for security? 

A That depends on the nature of the case. If a man 
or woman is just out of college, we ought to be able to 
clear security in six weeks or so. If the candidate has 
had quite a career, served in various parts of the 
world, in various agencies of the Government, it takes 
longer. It may then take anywhere from six or eight 
weeks to three or four months. 

Q Do you find security risks from time to time? 

A Oh, certainly. 


Weeding Out Security Risks 

Q Didn’t a great many security risks turn up in 
the OSS? 

A Proportionately it was not high. The OSS had 
thousands of employes. Bill Donovan was told that he 
had to organize an intelligence service practically 
overnight. That was at a time when there was a tre- 
mendous call on man power throughout the country. 
Well, you couldn’t pull together thousands of people 
under those conditions without getting some bad 
apples. I think, however, that the percentage was 
very low. 

Q It was a natural place to infiltrate, certainly— 

A Undoubtedly the enemy was trying to infiltrate. 

Q Didn't you inherit some security risks from the 
OSS? 

A If we did, I believe they have been weeded out. 
Everybody that carried over has been carefully inves- 
tigated in recent years. Further, we keep constantly 
checking on our people. 

Q What about the report that there are Soviet 
agents even in the Central Intelligence Agency? 

A I naturally assume that the Soviets will attempt 
to penetrate the CIA and all the other intelligence 
services of the United States. I have in CIA a security 
service of which I have reason to be proud, and I 
don’t think that the Soviets are going to find it easy 
to penetrate us; however, we have to keep on our 
guard all the time. 

Q I saw a story the other day about the use of the 
lie detector by your security people in CIA with some 
criticism of your Agency. Have you any comment on 
that? 

A We have been using the lie detector for several 
years, and on the whole have found it helpful. We 
don’t force people to take the test, but almost every- 
body chooses to do it. 
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Also you should remember that we never use lie- 
detector results as conclusive. It merely gives clues to 
be followed up in other ways, particularly the ordinary 
methods of questioning. No one has any access to the 
readings of the lie detector except our own security 
office. Since we have been using the lie detector it has 
saved us a good many headaches and has also helped 
establish the innocence of some people who were false- 
ly accused. Of course, you need to have experienced 
operators to get the real benefit from the tests. 

Q We understand that the FBI is not permitted to 
operate overseas. Does that leave you the only oper- 
ating agency overseas? 

A The State Department, of course, operates over- 
seas. 

Q I mean strictly in the field of security? 

A We operate overseas in the field of intelligence 
and counterintelligence rather than in security. This 
security problem doesn’t come up directly, except in 
so far as we would co-operate with J. Edgar Hoover 
in connection with any suspicious characters we might 
learn about who were trying to get to the United 
States. Also we make our facilities available to the 
State Department to help check visa applications. 

Q Do we exchange intelligence information with 
allied governments? 

A We have cordial and co-operative relationships 
with certain services in the free world. 

Q Could they be improved? 

A Well, you can always improve everything. 


CIA: HERE TO STAY?— 


Q Now that the CIA has had a trial run of about 
seven years, how would you sum up its accomplish- 
ments? Is it here to stay, is it doing a good job? 

A I am probably a prejudiced witness. The real test 
will be whether the CIA properly serves its customers 
—those who formulate our policy in national-security 
matters. Today’s world is a very complicated one. Pol- 
icy, whether in the field of diplomacy or defense, must 
be based on the best estimate of the facts which can 
be put together. That estimate in turn should be given 
by some agency which has no axes to grind or backs to 
scratch, and which itself is not wedded to any partic- 
ular policy. That is our job in CIA. If we can carry 
it out honestly and fearlessly we can fill a real need 
in Government. And we can’t do the job by living in 
an ivory tower. We need the help of all the other 
intelligence agencies in the Government. 

Whether CIA is doing a good job I must leave to 
others to answer. In intelligence work one should never 
be satisfied and always seek to improve. Personally I 
think we are improving. I am proud of the personnel 
that we have got together and of their loyalty and 
dedication to their work. I consider CIA an efficient 
organization. 
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The metal that thrives on punishment 


Steel serves you better when manganese is added 
— because the harder it works, the tougher it gets 


EVER WATCH a power shovel bite into earth and rock? 
And wonder how the teeth of the steel bucket can en- 
dure such punishment? The amazing answer is that the 
teeth not only endure such treatment—they actually 
get harder because of it! 


MANGANESE HOLDS THE SECRET—The story behind 
this remarkable steel is the unusual metal called man- 
ganese, The hundreds of thousands of tons of manganese 
required each year by steel and other metal-making 


industries are obtained by refining huge quantities of 


ore that come from mines in widely scattered points 
across the face of the globe. 


ADDED TO STEEL—All steel contains manganese. A 
small amount ‘‘cleanses’”” molten steel and removes 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
UNION Carbide 


PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ———— 

NATIONAL Carbons 
PREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


ACHESON Electrodes 


impurities. A larger amount of manganese makes the 
steel tougher and stronger. 


FROM ORE TO ALLOY—Transforming raw ores into 
a variety of manganese alloys for the metal-producing 
industries is one of the many important jobs of the 
people of Union Carbide. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 


PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for the 1954 
edition of “Products and Processes” booklet C. 
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AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [Ifd@ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 
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How to « 


This man is a good spender. In fact, he spends so much on items like gas and oil that 
he’s getting finicky . . . watching what is offered for his money. Multiply him by 

40 million and it’s obvious why refiners have to sharpen every operation to keep a 
competitive edge. 





In their marketing plans, the economics of production set the pace for profit. Process 
equipment must produce a highly saleable product with better-than-competitive economy, 
and dependability that can be taken for granted. 


So in refining, as in other process industries, staying ahead of tomorrow’s competition 
means an investment in better tanks and pressure vessels now. For when failure 

of one piece of equipment can shut down an entire processing operation . . . wreck 
schedules, volume, profit . . . it is simple insurance to specify better-than-ordinary 
fabrication. Only the qualified equipment builder gives you this. Close control over 
materials selection, fit-up, welding and testing are his marks. He can work with your 
engineers and consultants, translate their ideas into the specialized equipment you must 
have. You will profit by talking to him ear/y in your planning, drawing on his 
experience, ability and facilities to gain the equipment dependability you must have. 





Or, for the names of those who can serve your process 
needs best, outline your problem to us. Lukens 
knows fabricators’ qualifications from 144 years of 


NS service as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 






Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 
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SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - GLAD STEELS 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 


THERE’S NO LETUP 


IN BUILDING BOOM 


Building is the brightest spot 
on the whole business scene. 

It's still setting records, while 
most industries are down. 

Will the construction boom 
bring the recession to an end? 
Or will it, too, peter out? 

U.S. News & World Report 
went to leading private experts 
and Government officials for this 
current appraisal. 


One big section of business, the con- 
struction industry, still is enjoying a 
great boom. 

This is evident from a careful study of 
data compiled by a number of official 
and private agencies. Some key figures 
are given in the chart on this page. 

“Astonishing” is the way one promi- 
nent business expert describes the results 
seen in the first two months of this year. 
Government men, a bit more cautious, 
regard the data as very encouraging. 

Here is what is being read from the 
figures: 

There is now a chance that build- 
ing this year will set a new record, 
contrary to earlier forecasts, and 
thus help check the recession. 

At worst, there is almost no 
chance that construction this year 
will drop enough to be a depressing 
factor. 

Builders of homes and people with 
money to invest in new offices, stores 
and other business structures are 
not frightened by the “adjustment” 
around them. They are going right 
ahead’ with their plans. 

Confidence like that can do much to 
keep the mild recession from going far. 
Direct effects of a high level of construc- 
tion are widespread. Nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion workers, about 4 per cent of the 
civilian labor force, are employed on con- 
struction jobs of various kinds. That 
doesn’t count the men in other industries 
that supply builders. Thus, a good many 
jobs can be considered “safe” as long as 
the building boom continues. 

The boom now is stronger than ex- 
pected. 

The Government thought construction 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CONSTRUCTION STILL GOING STRONG — 


yes 


HERE IS WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


Work done on all building 


(us estimated by Commerce Department) 


FIRST TWO MONTHS 


New contracts awarded in 37 States 
(as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
FIRST TWO MONTHS 


House plans for Government appraisal 
(Veterans’ Administration) 


FIRST TWO MONTHS 


a 34,704 sais 
55,067 unis 


THIS 
YEAR 
a a 


Applications for loan insurance on new homes 
(Federal Housing Administration) 
FIRST TWO MONTHS 


m5 i ee 
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Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


“*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS*44 


bn ° . 9 

C bas 

~A gratifying am t— 

of the celebrated 20 year old 

L— Martin's FINE& RARE —_eg 
Scotch Whisky has been shipped to us from / 

(the Scottish Highlands and is For Sale 

at better spirit shops, taverns, hostelries, 


i eal 


©__and gentlemen's clubs — Respectfully, 


~~ McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N.Y., importers thereofs-— 





20 years old. oe 
86.8 proof ~ 
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Real esti ow. 


plant’s big location problem...WHAT’S YOURS? 


A manufacturer of appliances looking for 
a location in the rich northeast market 
needed a single-story assembly plant with 
a fire-safe interior of approximately 40,000 
sq. ft. “A site of at least six acres for park- 
ing, shipping and future expansion was 
also required.”’ Within a week, the manu- 
facturer had complete information about 
several desirable piant sites, and was quick- 
ly able to close a satisfactory deal for his 
new plant. He had turned the details of 
his problem over to the best industrial fact- 
finding organization of its kind—the In- 
dustrial Location Service of the State of 
New York. 

GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial Location Ser- 
vices.”’ Also detailed physical map of N. Y. State. 
Write New York State Department of Commerce, 
a Room 710, 112 State St., 
' 4M 4% Albany 7, New York. 





This is a Meilink single door safe. It weighs 700 
pounds and takes up 3.73 square feet of floor 
space. Inside it measures 394” high, 18%" 
wide, 15” deep. It carries the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories label signifying it has passed fire, 
explosion and impact tests. But this is only 
one safe. It may or may not suit your purpose. 
Meilink makes many other sizes and types, 
for every possible business or home use. 
Which should you buy? Your Meilink dealer will 
help you decide. Look in the Yellow Pages or 
write Meilink Steel Safe Company, 

1672 Oakwood Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MauuS oi for hoops 














Special Revort 





Office buildings sprouting 
in Chicago and New York... 


this year would total about 34 billion dol- 
lars, about 2 per cent less than the rec. 
ord set in 1953. A 3 per cent dip for 
the year was predicted by Thomas §, 
Holden, vice chairman of the F. W, 
Dodge Corporation. The corporation js 
widely known for its reports on building 
and engineering contracts in 37 States 
east of the Rockies. 

When those forecasts were made, a 
few months ago, they seemed optimistic, 
Some business indicators were pointed 
down more sharply. 

But the forecasters were—and - still 
are—counting on more building of com- 
mercial structures, utilities and educa- 
tional institutions and on more of some 
types of public works. These were ex- 
pected to offset most of the declines that 
seemed likely in home, farm and_ in 
dustrial construction, 


A recheck with the forecasters finds: 


them confident that 1954 is going to be 
no worse than they expected. They 
haven't, as yet, revised upward their 
predictions of a slight dip this vear. 

But new records are being set as 1954 
unfolds. 

Construction work done in) January 
and February is estimated by the Goy 
ernment at 4.7 billions, highest for this 
time of year and about 2 per cent more 
than the same months of 1953. This is 
“slightly” more than — officials — had 
counted on in making their 1954 pro 
jection. 

Big new offices are going up in Chi- 
cago for the first time in many years. 
An office-building spree is on strong in 
New York City. Other cities—Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, 
to name a few—are also “dressing up.” 
The wave of shopping-center develop- 
ment shows no signs of ending. 

Contracts are being written at a rec- 
ord rate, judging by the F. W. Dodge 
figures, laying the ground for work to be 
done. The January-February total for 37 
States east of the Rockies is put at 2.4 
billions, compared with 2.1 billions a 
year ago, an increase of 13 per cent. 

Much of that increase is the result of 
increased costs. Floor area covered by 
January and February contracts is not 
quite 5 per cent more than a year ago. 

But the data still point to a_ rising 
rate of home building, public works, and 
nonresidential construction, other than 
utilities, in the coming months. 

A recovery has been: taking place 
in home building since last summer. 
New nonfarm dwellings, privately built, 
were being started at a rate of 1,213,000 
a year in February, 1953, and only 962,- 
000 in August, a drop of more than 20 
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... Repair of old structures 
is expected to increase 


per cent. Since then, the trend has turned 
upward. Most of the 1953 decline has 
been made up. According to all indica- 
tors, this recovery continued in Febru- 
ary. 

Applications for mortgage insurance 
on new homes, under the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, are running at a 
fairly high level. February was the big- 
gest month since June. 

Requests to FHA for mortgage insur- 
ance on new individual homes went up 
one third in February over January. This 
more than offset a drop for apartments 
and other large developments. 

Builders are filing a great many more 
plans for new homes with the Veterans’ 
Administration than they were a year 
ago. 

This improvement applies also to ap- 
plications for FHA and VA guarantees 
on older houses, indicating the market 
for homes, in general, is rather strong. 

Government men seem uncertain how 
long that strength will last. One cau- 
tions: “The spring market will bear 
watching.” 

The builders’ confidence has _ in- 
creased since last summer, when the 
Government loosened its credit policy. 
Once more builders find it easy to line 
up money, for their own needs and 
mortgages for their customers. 

Yet, the market for houses is, in some 
ways, a trifle softer than it used to be. 
Homes take longer to sell. Prices of old 
houses, according to some _ surveys, 
have fallen 5 to 15 per cent. 

If jobs get scarcer and pay rolls get 
smaller, outside the construction boom, 
demand for new houses could weaken, 
the Government men believe. 

New demands, on the other hand, 
are appearing. A study made for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce suggests 
that the amount of money being spent 
on fixing and improving houses and 
commercial buildings is likely to increase 
30 to 50 per cent. Current spending on 
improvements and maintenance for 
homes alone is put at 6.5 billions a year. 

As more new offices are built, owners 
of old ones find they have to make im- 
provements to keep tenants. New shop- 
ping centers prod owners of older stores 
to put on new fronts. Hotels are caught 
in the trend toward air-conditioning. 

Many homeowners, meanwhile, are 
finding that houses built right after 
World War II are too small for growing 
families. 

Thus, demand for construction is a 
strong prop under business and, as 
things now stand, is likely to continue 
strong for some time to come. 
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The Michigan farmer will have some- 
thing to sell...and buy something to 
take home — today! 

He doesn’t have to wait until the end 
of the season to cash in. He diversifies! 
He’s a poultryman, a dairy operator, a 
beef producer, a hog raiser, a sheep 
breeder, a fruit grower —all in one. 
And, his crops are so varied there’s 
something to market all the time... 
all year long. 

Showing him how to hold his big 
income steady is MICHIGAN FARMER, 
the home-edited farm paper that keeps 
fresh money-making ideas coming his 
way twice every month. Because it’s 
devoted to Michigan agriculture exclu- 
sively, MICHIGAN FARMER is read 


Advertise in Michigan where 





Michigan's BIG, STEADY Buyer! 





by 4 out of-5 Michigan farm families. 

Use MICHIGAN FARMER to reach 
these high-income, year-around buyers. 
It’s effective — economical! Two other 
states with steady, top farm incomes are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, served by THE 
OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Write to T1013 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for details. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 








Based on eight-year study of Michigan farm income 
(Government payments not included) 


it’s PAYDAY all year ‘round! 
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THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SENATOR McCARTHY AND THE ARMY 
FIGHT IT OUT—NO HOLDS BARRED 





Both sides of the clash between Senator 
McCarthy and the Army are on the record 


now. 


The Army's side, told in a report prepared 
for members of the Senate's Investigation Sub- 
committee, begins prior to the drafting last | 
November of G. David Schine, a volunteer 









_ side of the story < 


. The Senator's 














held by him and Roy M. Cohn, the Commit- 
tee’s chief counsel, at which Chairman Mc- 





Carthy made public Committee records re- 


and the Army. 


text) from the 













lated to the investigations of Communism 


Here is the record: The Army's chronological 
account (in full text), the documents (in full 


Committee's files, and state- 


THE ARMY OPENS ITS FILES 


Following is the full and official text of 
the U.S. Army‘s report on the military 
service of G. David Schine, as made last 
week to members of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
for which Mr. Schine was formerly a vol- 
unteer investigator: 


1: Mid-July 1953 

Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, then chief of 
Army Legislative Liaison, received a 
phone call stating that Senator McCarthy 
desired to see him. 

He went to the Senator's office and 
Senator McCarthy there informed Gen- 
eral Reber that he was very interested 
in securing a direct commission for Mr. 
G. David Schine, a consultant to the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee | on 
Investigations on the basis of Mr. 
Schine’s education, business experience 
and prior service with the Army Trans- 
port Service. 

Senator McCarthy said that speed was 
desirable since Mr. Schine might be in- 
ducted into the armed forces under the 
Selective Service Act. 

During the meeting Mr. Roy Cohn, 
chief counsel of the Subcommittee, came 
in the room and emphasized the neces 
sity for rapid action. 


2: 15 July 1953 

Mr. Schine called the Office of the 
Chief of Legislative Liaison (OCLL), 
Department of the Army, on the tele- 
phone and asked whether he could come 
to the Pentagon that afternoon and “hold 
up his hand.” He was advised that it 
would be necessary to submit an appli- 
cation for a commission. 

He came to OCLL in the Pentagon 
where he was assisted in completing the 
necessary application blanks. He was also 
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taken to the Pentagon dispensary for a 
physical examination. 


3: 15-30 July 1953 

Mr. Schine’s application for a commis- 
sion was considered by the Chief of 
Transportation, the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral and the Commanding General of the 
First Army. 

All three determined that Mr. Schine 
was not qualified for a direct commis- 
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—Wide World 


G. DAVID SCHINE 
To the Army, “increasingly difficult’ 


O° 


sion and he was so notified by letter 
dated July 30, 1953, from the First Army 
and confirmed by General Reber. 

During the period from the time of 
the initial request by Senator McCarthy 
concerning the commission for Mr. 
Schine to the time of the final decision 
that Mr. Schine was not qualified for a 
commission, there were inquiries from 
the Committee staff to OCLL as to the 
status of the application. 


4: 1 August 1953 

Mr. Cohn requested OCLL to ex- 
plore the possibility of obtaining a re- 
serve commission for Mr. Schine in either 
the Air Force or the Navy. These explor- 
ations were undertaken with negative 
results. Mr. Cohn was so advised during 
the month of August. 


5: 30 September 1953 

Mr. Cohn telephoned Secretary Stev- 
ens and stated there were two matters 
which he desired to discuss with the 
Secretary. An appointment was made 
for Oct. 2, 1953. 


6: 2 October 1953 

Mr. Cohn and Francis Carr, executive 
director of the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee, conferred with Secretary 
Stevens for approximately 35 minutes. 

The purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss in some detail plans for the Fort 
Monmouth investigations. 

During the course of such discussions 
Mr. Cohn asked the Secretary about an 
assignment in the New York City area 
for Mr. Schine when inducted. Mr. Cohn 
stated that it was desirable to have Mr. 
Schine available for consultation to the 
staff of the Committee to complete cer- 
tain work with which Mr. Schine was 
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familiar and that the Army must have 
several places in the New York City area 
where Mr. Schine could perform Army 
work. 

The Secretary did not agree with this 
suggestion and pointed out that Mr. 
Schine should follow the same _ proced- 
ures for assignment as any other private 
in the Army. 


7: 14-17 October 1953 

At some point during this period, Mr. 
Cohn requested Secretary Stevens to as- 
sign Mr. Schine to temporary duty in 
New York after his induction for the 
purpose of completing Committee work. 
Secretary Stevens suggested that 15 days 
of temporary duty might be arranged 
between induction and training for the 
completion of Committee work. 


8: Mid-October 1953 

During the course of hearings in the 
Courthouse in Foley Square in New York 
in mid-October, 1953, at one time, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, Mrs. McCarthy and Mr. 
John G. Adams, Department of the Army 
counselor, were together. 

Senator McCarthy at this time told Mr. 
Adams that Mr. Schine was of no help to 
the Committee, but was interested in 
photographers and getting his pictures 
in the paper, and that things had reached 
the point where Mr. Schine was a pest. 

Senator McCarthy further said that he 
hoped nothing would occur to stop the 
ordinary processes of the draft proced- 
ures in Schine’s case. Mr. Adams re- 
quested Senator McCarthy’s permission 
to repeat the Senator’s statement to Sec- 
retary Stevens. Senator McCarthy stated 
that he hoped Mr. Adams would prompt- 
ly tell Secretary Stevens his views. 


9: Mid-October 1953 

On the next occasion when Secretary 
Stevens, Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Adams were together, which was within 
a very few days, Mr. Adams raised the 
subject of Mr. Schine. Senator McCarthy 
told Secretary Stevens and Mr, Adams 
that Mr. Schine was a nuisance but that 
Senator McCarthy did not want Mr. 
Cohn to know of these views on Mr. 
Schine. 


10: Oct. 18-Nov. 3, 1953 

During this two-week period, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Adams spoke in person 
or on the telephone almost every day 
concerning an assignment for Private 
Schine to the New York City area. 

On these occasions, Mr. Adams sug- 
gested to Mr. Cohn that the Army had 
an obligation to 300,000 other men be- 
ing drafted every year and that Mr. 
Schine wasn't the only college graduate 
to serve as a private. 

It was on these occasions that Mr. 
Adams first stated that the national in- 
terest required that no_ preferential 
treatment be given to Schine and ex- 
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plained to Mr. Cohn that he was 15 
years older than Mr. Cohn and could 
speak from a wealth of experience as a 
Senate employe and in the Pentagon on 
this very subject. 

Mr. Cohn replied that if national in- 
terest was what the Army wanted he'd 
give it a little and then proceeded to 
outline how he would expose the Army 
in its worst light and show the country 
how shabbily it is being run. 

Mr. Adams attended executive sessions 
of the Subcommittee in New York. Mr. 


The Army: ‘Mr. Cohn was vituperative . 


Cohn discussed Mr. Schine’s assignment 
in the Army several times with Mr. 
Adams. 


11: 3 November 1953 

Mr. Schine was inducted into the 
Army and was placed on 15 days’ tem- 
porary duty in New York to complete 
Committee work. The day following, 
Senator McCarthy said to Mr. Adams 
that members of the press and others 
might ask why Private Schine was still 
in New York. 

Senator McCarthy requested Mr. 
Adams to have the temporary duty in 
New York canceled. At that time Mr. 
Cohn suggested to Mr. Adams that as 
long as it was the middle of the week 
the temporary duty be continued to the 
end of the week and Private Schine re- 
port the first of the following week. This 
was done. 


12: 3-6 November 1953 
Sometime during this period, Mr. 
Cohn had a_ conversation with Mr. 
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SENATOR McCARTHY WITH CHIEF COUNSEL COHN 
. . Senator McCarthy remained silent.”’ 


Adams in which Mr. Cohn stated that 
members of the Committee staff would 
have to go’ to Fort Dix to conclude cer- 
tain Committee work upon which Pri- 
vate Schine had been engaged. 


13: 6 November 1953 

At the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Army, a luncheon, attended by the 
Secretary, Mr. Adams, Senator McCar- 
thy, Mr. Francis Carr and Mr. Cohn, was 
held in the Pentagon. The principal sub- 
ject of discussion at the luncheon was 
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the Fort Monmouth investigation. Dur- 
ing the course of the luncheon, however, 
Mr. Cohn asked when the Army would 
be able to arrange for a New York City 
assignment for Private Schine. Senator 
McCarthy also stated that he was in- 
terested in Private Schine’s receiving a 
New York City assignment and sug- 
gested that Schine might be sent to 
New York with the assignment of study- 
ing and reporting to the Secretary on 
evidence of pro-Communist leanings in 
West Point textbooks. 

Mr. Cohi. also requested that Private 
Schine be made available for Committee 
work while he was undergoing basic 
training at Fort Dix. Mr. Stevens said 
that, if necessary to complete pending 
Committee work, Private Schine would 
be permitted to leave the post on week 
ends after his training was concluded. 
Mr. Stevens further stated that, if the 
Committee staff found it necessary to 
consult with Private Schine during the 
week about Committee matters, they 
might go down to Fort Dix and meet 
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- with Private Schine on the post in the 
evening at the conclusion of Private 
Schine’s training after first clearing with 
General Ryan, Mr. Stevens also said that, 
if a matter of urgency in Committee 
work developed, Private Schine could 
be given permission to leave the post 
for that purpose in the evening after 
training. 

Normally soldiers in their first four 
weeks of basic training at Fort Dix are 
not permitted to leave the post in the 
evenings, nor are they given week-end 
passes. This rule is a local one, and is 
subject to modification to permit new 
arrivals to meet personal emergencies, 
family needs, or to close out commit- 
ments. 

The statement of Secretary Stevens, 
therefore, authorized Private Schine to 
be given passes if needed for Committee 
business on the first four week ends 
when he might otherwise have been re- 
stricted and to be available to meet with 
the Committee staff in evenings on post, 
if the Committee needed Private Schine 
for Committee business. 

It was, in effect, a modification to per- 
mit Private Schine to close out his pro- 
fessional commitments. 


14: 10 November 1953 
Private Schine boarded a bus at 39 
Whitehall, New York, and was trans- 


ported to the Reception Center at Fort 
Dix, N. J. 


15. 11 November 1953 

Mr. Francis Carr and Mr. Cohn visited 
General Ryan, Commander of Fort Dix, 
and requested to see Private Schine at 
the reception station. Private Schine was 
made available. 


16: 12 November 1953 

Some members of the Subcommittee 
staff telephoned Fort Dix and requested 
that Private Schine be given a pass over 
the week end. The pass was issued. 


17: 17 November 1953 

Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams 
lunched with Senator McCarthy in New 
York. The Secretary, en route back to 
Washington, gave Senator McCarthy and 
members of the Committee staff a ride 
in his plane to Maguire Air Force Base, 
which adjoins Fort Dix, N.J. Private 
Schine was given a pass that evening to 
see Senator McCarthy and members of 
the Committee staff. 


18: 18 November 1953 

Mr. Thomas La Venia of the Commit- 
tee staff telephoned Fort Dix and _re- 
quested that Private Schine be given a 
pass until his formal basic training started 
on 23 November. (During this period 
from 10 to 23 November, Private Schine 
was being processed and awaiting the 
beginning of the next cycle of basic 
training, which was to begin on the 23d.) 
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19: 19 November 1953 

Private Schine was given a pass com- 
mencing at 16:15 hours Thursday, 19 
November, until 2400 hours Sunday, 22 
November. (As indicated, this was be- 
fore his cycle of basic training started.) 


20: 23 November 1953 

Private Schine commenced eight 
weeks’ basic-training cycle with Co. K 
42d Infantry Regiment. 


21: 25 November 1953 

Private Schine was given a pass from 
the end of duty hours on Wednesday 
until 2300 hours on Thursday, 26 No- 
vember (Thanksgiving holidays, no train- 
ing scheduled). 


22: 28 November 1953 

Private Schine was given a pass from 
the end of duty hours on Saturday until 
2400 hours Sunday, 29 November (week 
end). 


23: 8 December 1953 


General Ryan telephoned Mr. Adams 
from Fort Dix and stated that the matter 
of handling Private Schine was becoming 
increasingly difficult since the soldier 
was leaving the post nearly every night. 
General Ryan stated that Private Schine 
kad been returning regularly to the post 
very late at night. General Ryan then 
stated that unless the Secretary objected 
he intended immediately to terminate 
Private Schine’s passes on week nights. 

Mr. Adams advised General Ryan that 
from that moment forward, in so far as 
the Secretary was concerned, Private 
Schine was no longer available for Com- 
mittee business during the evenings of 
week days, but that in view of the Secre- 
tary’s statement about week ends, Pri- 
vate Schine should continue to be avail- 
able for Committee work on week ends 
after he had concluded his training. 

Mr. Adams stated that General Ryan 
was authorized on behalf of the Secre- 
tary to advise all members of the Com- 
mittee staff that Private Schine could not 
leave the post on evenings thereafter. 


24: 8 December 1953 

The Committee began open hearings 
in Washington with Aaron Coleman as 
principal witness. 


25: 9 December 1953 

Just before the hearing opened in the 
morning, Mr. Cohn spoke to Mr. Adams 
concerning the Army’s prospective as- 
signment of Private Schine and Mr. 
Adams explained, as he had many times 
before, that Private Schine was going to 
be handled the same as any other private 
soldier. Mr. Cohn broke off this conversa- 
tion in the middle, turning his back on 
Mr. Adams in the Senate caucus room. 

At about 12:30 p.m., at the conclusion 
of the morning hearing, Mr. Adams fol- 
lowed Senator McCarthy to his office and 
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conferred with him concerning the in. 
quiries of Mr. Cohn about Private Schine, 

As a result of Mr. Adams’s request, 
Senator McCarthy told Mr. Adams that 
he would write the Secretary of the 
Army a letter in which he would state 
that the Committee had no further in. 
terest in Private Schine and that he 
hoped that Private Schine would be 
treated the same as other soldiers. 

Senator McCarthy also said he would 
ask the Committee staff to observe the 
same rule. This letter, under date of 29 
December 1953, was written by Senator 
McCarthy and received by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Mr. Adams returned to the Pentagon 
and in the middle of the afternoon re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Cohn. 
Mr. Cohn stated to Mr. Adams that he 
would teach Mr. Adams what it meant 
to go over his head. 


26: 10 December 1953 

The Washington hearings for that 
week concluded at noon on Thursday. 
At Senator McCarthy’s request, Secre- 
tary Stevens and Mr. Adams lunched 
with Senator McCarthy and Mr. Francis 
Carr at the Carroll Arms. According to 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Cohn was too upset to 
attend the lunch because of the Private 
Schine situation and the Army’s unwill- 
ingness to settle on Private Schine’s 
future assignment, and had departed for 
New York immediately after the con- 
clusion of the morning hearings. 

At this luncheon there were extensive 
discussions led by Senator McCarthy as 
to the possibilities of an immediate New 
York assignment for Private Schine, The 
Secretary stated that Private Schine 
must complete his basic 16 weeks’ train- 
ing before his future assignment could 
even be discussed. 

During the luncheon Senator McCar- 
thy suggested several times the possibili- 
ty of a New York area assignment for 
Private Schine at the conclusion of eight 
weeks at Fort Dix, pointing out that he 
knew of instances where trainees re- 
ceived assignments at the end of eight 
weeks instead of 16 weeks. 


27: 11 December 1953 

On this day Private Schine was in- 
formed that thereafter training would 
be expanded to include Saturday morm- 
ing duty. This was the first Friday fol- 
lowing General Ryan’s decision to pro- 
hibit Private Schine’s leaving the post on 
evenings during the week. 

During the afternoon, Mr. Adams 
had extensive long-distance conversa- 
tions with Mr. Cohn from New York, all 
of them initiated by Mr. Cohn, and one 
of which lasted nearly an hour. During 
these conversations, Mr. Cohn, using ex- 
tremely vituperative language, told Mr. 
Adams that the Army had again “dovu- 
ble-crossed” Mr. Cohn, Private Schine 
and Senator McCarthy. 
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The first double cross, according to 
Mr. Cohn, was when the Army had not 
given a commission to Schine after prom- 
ising one to him; the second double cross, 
according to Mr. Cohn, was that the 
Army had not assigned Private Schine 
immediately to New York; and another 
was that the Army canceled Private 
Schine’s availability during week nights. 
The requirement that Private Schine per- 
form duties on Saturday mornings was a 
new double cross. 


28: 12-13 December 1953 
Private Schine was given a pass for 
the week end. 


29: 17 December 1953 

On the morning of 17 December, Sen- 
ator McCarthy spoke to Mr. Adams at 
10:30 a.m. at the entrance to the U.S. 
Courthouse in New York. He stated to 
Mr. Adams that he had attempted on 
the previous evening to telephone him. 
He stated that he had learned of the ex- 
tent of his staff's interference with the 
Army with reference to Schine, and 
that he wished to advise Adams there- 
after to see that nothing was done on the 
Committee’s behalf with reference to 
Schine. 

After the hearings, Senator McCarthy, 
Mr. Cohn, Mr. Francis Carr and Mr. 
Adams were present together. Mr. 
Adams, in order to have Senator McCar- 
thy state his views in front of Messrs. 
Carr and Cohn, suggested discussing the 
Private Schine situation. 

The discussion became heated and 
Mr. Cohn restated all the arguments 
which he had used before and referred 
to a so-called commitment that Private 
Schine be assigned to the New York 
City area immediately upon finishing 
basic training. 

Mr. Cohn was vituperative in his lan- 
guage. During this discussion, Senator 
McCarthy remained silent. 

The party rode uptown in Mr. Cohn’s 
car and Mr. Cohn continued his state- 
ments. Twice during the ride uptown 
and as Mr. Adams was getting out of the 
car, Senator McCarthy asked Mr. Adams 
to ask Secretary Stevens i#f the Secretary 
could find a way to assign Private Schine 
to New York. 

Senator McCarthy again suggested 
the possibility that the Secretary should 
put Private Schine on duty at headquar- 
ters, First Army, with an assignment to 
examine the textbooks at West Point and 
to report to the Secretary as to whether 
they contained anything of a subversive 
nature. 


30: 19-20 December 1953 

Private Schine was given a pass over 
the week end. 
31: 24-27 December 1953 


Private Schine was given a 


pass 
(Christmas holidays). 
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32: Mid-December 1953 

In mid-December, Mr. Adams dis- 
cussed with the office of the Adjutant 
General (TAG) of the Army what as- 
signment was scheduled for Private 
Schine. Mr. Adams pointed out that 
neither the Secretary nor he would in- 
terfere with it, but that Mr. Adams 
wished to know what the qualification 
testing of Private Schine had developed. 
TAG advised that Private Schine had 
been tested at Fort Dix, that he had 
been found physically disqualified for 
service in the infantry because of a de- 
fect in his back, and that primary mili- 
tary occupational specialty (MOS) 
which had been developed was that of 
an assistant criminal investigator. 

TAG stated further that quite prob- 
ably Schine would be transferred at the 
conclusion of his eight weeks’ basic train- 
ing at Fort Dix to the Provost Marshal 
General School at Camp Gordon, Ga., for 
training in the criminal investigators’ 
school. TAG advised that the length of 
the course was eight weeks. 

Following these discussions with TAG, 
Mr. Adams went to Secretary Stevens 
and discussed the results of the qualifica- 
tion testing with him. Mr. Adams stated 
that an assignment to Camp Gordon for 
Private Schine would be the normal 
course of action that would follow from 
the qualification testing. 

On 31 December, Mr. Adams called 
Mr. Cohn on the telephone and told him 
about the probable assignment for Pri- 
vate Schine. Mr. Adams explained that, 
according to his understanding, Private 
Schine would have eight weeks at Camp 
Gordon Provost Marshal School after 
which Private Schine would be eligible for 
reassignment. Mr. Cohn repeatedly asked 
if the reassignment would be to New 
York. Mr. Adams told him that he did not 
know and that he was not able to discuss 
the future assignment of Private Schine. 


33: 31 Dec. 1953—3 Jan. 1954 
Private Schine was given a pass (New 
Year’s holidays). 


34: 9 January 1954 

Mr. Adams was at Amherst, Mass., 
filling a speaking engagement at Amherst 
College. In the middle of the afternoon 
Mr. Adams received a long-distance call 
from Mr. Francis Carr, who said he had 
been trying to reach him since the pre- 
vious evening. Mr. Carr stated that Mr. 
Cohn had been trying to reach Mr. 
Adams from New York and that the pur- 
pose of Mr. Cohn’s call was to have Mr. 
Adams intervene with the commanding 
general at Fort Dix because Private 
Schine was scheduled for KP duty on the 
following day, a Sunday. 

Mr. Adams told Mr. Carr that it was 
absolutely impossible for him to do any- 
thing from Amherst. Shortly thereafter, 
Mr. Adams received a call from Mr. 
Cohn but declined to accept same. 
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35: 9-10 January 1954 

Private Schine was allowed to go on 
pass (week-end leave) until Sunday 
afternoon when he was required to re- 
turn to Fort Dix. 


36: 11 January 1954 

On or about this date, Mr. Cohn called 
Mr. Adams and asked extensive ques- 
tions with reference to Camp Gordon, 
Ga., and the exact number of days Pri- 
vate Schine would be required to serve 
there. 

Mr. Cohn also desired to know if it 
were necessary for Private Schine to live 
on the post; if Private Schine could have 
his car on the post; and the name of the 
person at Camp Gordon who should 
serve as the contact between Mr. Cohn 
and Camp Gordon for the purpose of 
relieving Private Schine of duty when 
necessary. 

Mr. Cohn stated that the Committee 
would need Private Schine regularly for 
Committee duty. Mr. Adams stated that 
Private Schine would be treated the same 
as any o‘her private. 

After this conversation with Mr. Cohn, 
Mr. Adams telephoned the Provost Mar- 
shal General, General Maglin, to ascertain 
exactly what type of school was being 
operated at Camp Gordon and exactly 
what was in store for Private Schine. 

General Maglin told Mr. Adams that 
his previous information that Private 
Schine needed to stay only eight weeks 
at Camp Gordon was erroneous because 
the first eight weeks at Camp Gordon 
were merely the second eight weeks of 
Private Schine’s required 16 weeks of 
basic training. 

General Maglin then stated that it 
would be necessary for Private Schine to 
complete this eight weeks before Private 
Schine could qualify for training at the 
Criminal Investigators School. 

He further explained that if Private 
Schine qualified for duty in the CID 
school, it would be necessary for him to 
remain at that school another 10 weeks. 
This total would amount to nearly five 
months at Camp Gordon. 

Mr. Adams immediately telephoned 
Mr. Cohn and advised him of this de- 
velopment. During the midst of the con- 
versation Mr. Cohn hung up on the tele- 
phone after telling Mr. Adams he would 
not stand for any more Army double 
crosses. 


37: 13-14 January 1954 

A day or so after the conversation with 
Mr. Cohn, Mr. Adams went to the Cap- 
itol and called on Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Carr in Mr. Cohn’s office in the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee. 

General discussion was had concern- 
ing the Private Schine situation and the 
progress of the McCarthy Committee in- 
vestigation at Fort Monmouth. Knowing 
that 90 per cent of all inductees get over- 
seas duty and that there were nine 
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chances out of 10 that Private Schine 
would be facing overseas duty when he 
concluded his tour at Camp Gordon, Mr. 
Adams informed Mr. Cohn of this sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Cohn upon hearing this said this 
would “wreck the Army” and cause Mr. 
Stevens to be “through as Secretary of 
the Army.” 

The same afternoon General Maglin, 
the Provost Marshal General, and Gen- 
eral Howard, who had just returned 
from the Far East and was scheduled to 
be commanding general at Camp Gor- 
don, conferred with Mr. Adams in his 
office in the Pentagon for about one hour. 

General Maglin discussed with Mr. 
Adams in detail the method by which a 
soldier ordinarily is handled at Camp 
Gordon and pointed out to him that it was 
absolutely imperative that Private Schine 
complete his second eight weeks of basic 
training before he would be eligible for 
consideration for the CID school. 

Mr. Adams stated that Private Schine 
had been a source of concern to General 
Ryan at Fort Dix. Mr. Adams told Gen- 
eral Howard that regardless of whether 
he received telephone calls from Mr. 
Cohn or anybody else that General 
Howard was to disregard them and that 
if General Howard were to get any in- 
structions at all with reference to special 
treatment for Private Schine they would 
come either from Mr. Adams or from the 
Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Adams stated to General Howard 
that it was the Secretary‘s desire that Pri- 
vate Schine be given exactly the same 
treatment at Camp Gordon as was given 
to any other soldier. ‘ 


38: 13-14 January 1954 

After his interview with the Generals 
Maglin and Howard, Mr. Adams went to 
see Secretary Stevens. Mr. Adams first 
reported to the Secretary his conversa- 
tions with Mr. Cohn. Mr. Adams then 
stated he believed it would be advisable 
for the Secretary to talk directly to Sen- 
ator McCarthy about the situation. 

The Secretary stated that, since he 
was going to the Orient in two or three 
days to be gone nearly a month, he felt 
that it would be well for him to go and 
see Senator McCarthy that very day to 
discuss general Army matters of interest 
to the Committee. 

Secretary Stevens telephoned Senator 
McCarthy and the Senator arranged for a 
conference at the Carroll Arms Hotel at 
5 o'clock that same afternoon. The Sec- 
retary asked Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young, 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-1 (Personnel), 
to check all conflicting stories concerning 
the type and length of assignment which 
was facing Private Schine at Camp 
Gordon. 

General Young reported back to Sec- 
retary Stevens that the information sup- 
plied by General Maglin to Mr. Adams 
was correct, namely, that Private Schine 
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must complete eight more weeks of basic 
training in military police work and then 
would be eligible, if considered qualified, 
for asignment to the Criminal Investiga- 
tors School for a course which would take 
another 10 or 11 weeks. 

Secretary Stevens met with Senator 
McCarthy at the Carroll Arms Hotel as 
agreed. After approximately one-half hour 
they were joined by Al McCarthy (a 
Washington real estate man), who was 
introduced by the Senator. Al McCarthy 
remained through the rest of the visit, 
which lasted approximately two hours. 

Secretary Stevens explained to Senator 
McCarthy the type of duty which was 
scheduled for Private Schine at Camp 
Gordon and the length of time that he 
would be there. On about four or five 
occasions Senator McCarthy brought up 
the question of an assignment for Private 
Schine to the New York City area.at the 
conclusion of his tour at Camp Gordon. 

Secretary Stevens did not make any 
commitment with reference to Private 
Schine’s assignment after he had com- 
pleted his training at Camp Gordon, but 
did explain the length of time Schine was 
required to spend at Camp Gordon. 


39: 16 January 1954 

Private Schine completed eight weeks 
of basic training at Fort Dix and de- 
parted for two weeks’ leave. This is the 
normal leave given to every trainee up- 
on completion of the first cycle of eight 
weeks’ basic training. 


40: 18 January 1954 


At about 4 p.m. on the afternoon of 
Monday, the day following the departure 
of Secretary Stevens for Korea, Mr. Fran- 
cis Carr telephoned Mr. Adams and dis- 
cussed various subjects with him. Dur- 
ing the course of the conversation the 
question of Private Schine came up. 

Mr. Adams inquired whether Senator 
McCarthy had told Mr. Carr over the 
week end of his conversation with Secre- 
tary Stevens the previous Thursday. Mr. 
Carr stated he had received no informa- 
tion concerning this meeting. 

Mr. Adams told Mr. Carr in detail the 
length of time that Private Schine would 
be required to spend at Camp Gordon. 
Mr. Carr stated that he had an incoming 
call from Mr. Cohn, who was in Florida 
on vacation, and would inform Mr. Cohn 
of these developments at once. 

About 10 minutes after the conclusion 
of the Carr telephone call, Mr. Adams 
received a long-distance call from Mr. 
Cohn from Boca Raton, Fla. Mr. Cohn 
reported he had just heard about Mr. 
Adams’s talk with Mr. Carr. He re- 
quested verification and when Mr. 
Adams repeated what he told Mr. Carr, 
Mr. Cohn ended the conversation. 


41: 19 January 1954 


On Tuesday morning, Mr. Carr tele- 
phoned Mr. Adams and advised that 
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the Committee desired to interrogate a 
number of members of the Army’s Loy- 
alty-Security Appeals Board. Mr. Adams 
reminded him of prior understandings 
that such members would not be called, 
Mr. Carr made no direct reply and stated 
that Mr. Cohn had terminated his vaca- 
tion in Florida and returned. 

The individuals named were asked to 
appear at 2 p.m. Mr. Adams appeared 
himself, accompanied by Deputy De- 
partment Counselor (Lewis E.) Berry, be- 
fore the one-man subcommittee headed 
by Senator McCarthy. Also present were 
Mr. Cohn, Mr. Carr and the official Com- 
mittee reporter, Mr. Alderson of the 
Alderson Reporting Company. 

The meeting lasted about 45 minutes, 
during which time Senator McCarthy 
stated that it was necessary that the 
Committee interrogate the members of 
the Board. 

Senator McCarthy went on the record 
only at one time to state that he was not 
requesting these people to come up for 
the purpose of interrogating them about 
their participation in the loyalty-security 
program alone, but that he wished to 
interrogate them about various wide- 
spread allegations he had received con- 
cerning fraud and corruption and per- 
sonal misconduct in their official actions. 


42: 22 January 1954 


On Friday evening, at Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s request, Mr. Adams went to 
the Senator’s apartment. The visit lasted 
from about 8:30 p.m. until about 11:15 
p.m. Mrs. McCarthy was present in 
addition to Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Adams. 

The principal topics discussed were: 
(1) Senator McCarthy’s request that 
members of the Army Loyalty-Security 
Appeals Board be made available for in- 
terrogation by the Committee; and (2) 
the possibility of an immediate assign- 
ment to New York City for Private G. 
David Schine. 

On many occasions during the eve- 
ning, Senator McCarthy said he did not 
see why it would not be possible for the 
Army to give Private Schine some assign- 
ment in New York and to forget about 
the whole matter; on at least three oc- 
casions he attempted to secure such a 
commitment from Mr. Adams. 

Senator McCarthy pointed out that 
the Army was walking into a long-range 
fight with Mr. Cohn and that even if Mr. 
Cohn resigned or was fired from the 
Committee staff, he would carry on his 
campaign against the Army thereafter 
from outside Washington. 

Senator McCarthy suggested that Mr. 
Cohn, through the medium of connec- 
tions with various newspaper elements, 
would begin getting published articles 
alleging favoritism on the part of the 
Army in numerous other cases. 

Mr. Adams stated to Senator Mc- 
Carthy that he knew of no such fa- 
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voritism and added that the Army was 
accustomed to being attacked and criti- 
cized and did not object to being 
criticized for doing what it thought right. 

On one or two occasions during the 
evening Senator McCarthy referred to 
what he called the “original agreement” 
with respect to Private Schine. Mr. 
Adams replied that he knew nothing 
about an original agreement. 

On one occasion during the evening, 
reference was made to the New York 
meeting of 17 December 1953 (see en- 
try of 17 December supra). Senator Mc- 
Carthy stated that he would not have 
blamed Mr. Adams that day, in view 
of the abuse from Mr. Cohn, if Mr. 
Adams had walked out and refused ever 
to speak to Mr. Cohn again. 

Senator McCarthy also referred to his 
request to the Army to produce Loyalty 
Appeals Board members for interroga- 
tion. The Senator stated that in his 
opinion it was mandatory to call these 
individuals and said that he would be 
willing to have Mr. Adams, as Counselor 
of the Army, accompany the witnesses 
to protect the Army’s position and the 
Army’s loyalty program. 


SENATOR McCARTHY ANSWERS 


What follows is a question-and-answer 
report of two press conferences called by 
Senator McCarthy on Friday, March 12, 
after publication of the Army report on 
the Army record of G. David Schine. 
Questions and answers are those as re- 
corded by a reporter of U.S. News & 
World Report who was present. 


Senator McCarthy: I am not at all 
surprised by the Army’s alleged report. 
It’s not a report. It’s John Adams’s ver- 
sion of a situation. I am somewhat disap- 
pointed the Army didn’t take advantage 
of my invitation that it come here months 
ago and go into all the available records 
of the Committee and my office, and clear 
the whole thing up to their satisfaction. 

Instead, there has been issued a 
twisted, distorted, untrue version writ- 
ten by a man who has a special interest 
in the situation. 

A number of months ago this same 
John Adams came to my apartment one 
night and informed me that something of 
the sort would happen unless the Com- 
mittee halted its investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration. I do not mean that he 
put it in so many words, but it was plain 
what he meant. 

I told him we would not be black- 
mailed, that we intended to go through 
with our investigation into the activities 
of Communists, both in the Army and 
out, and that threats could not stop us. 

I think Adams saw that he had a job 
to do for the Army and this was his way 
of trying to do it. It apparently was his 
way of handling it. 
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He assured Mr. Adams that, if the 
Senator interrogated them, he would 
not interrogate them with reference to 
anything concerning the loyalty-security 
program itself, which the witnesses under 
existing executive orders would be pro- 
hibited from discussing. Mr. Adams sug- 
gested they defer the matter until Secre- 
tary Stevens returned from the Orient. 

At his departure, Mr. Adams repeated 
to Senator McCarthy that the Army’s 
policy with reference to Private Schine 
was unchanged from what it had been 
all along, namely, that Private Schine 
would be handled according to the stand- 
ard workings of the system and* there 
would be no interference and no special 
assignment. 


43: 4 February 1954 

On either 4 or 5 February, Mr. Adams 
discussed with Mr. Carr on the telephone 
the Army’s relationship with Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the Committee staff. Mr. 
Carr stated that Senator McCarthy was 
angry over the circumstances of the re- 
lease from active duty of Major Irving 
Peress. and the situation had reached the 
point where the Senator was no longer 


Let me say here that no investigation 
of this Committee has ever been ended 
by threats and as long as I have any- 
thing to do with the Committee, threats 
will never succeed. 

Q: If the Army report were true, 
would you say that Mr. Cohn had been 
acting improperly? 

A: If the Army report told the truth, I 
would think Mr. Cohn was not acting 
properly. 

Q (addressed to Mr. Cohn): What do 
you have to say to the Army report? 

A (by Mr. Cohn): Number one: No 
improper influence was ever exerted by 
me or anybody else, to my knowledge, 
in behalf of Schine or anybody else. 

Number two: No such threat or threats 
as reported in Mr. Adams’s document was 
ever made. I do say that any statement 
as to improper pressure exerted by us is 
not so. Nobody ever said we would 
wreck the Army or Mr. Stevens. I think 
Frank Carr was present at the time this 
threat was supposed to have been made 
and will bear me out. I think the motive 
of the report was very clear. It was an 
unprecedented attempt to do a smear 
job on me and the Senator and the Com- 
mittee ,because they had failed to 
blackmail us into stopping our investi- 
gation of Communist infiltration of the 
Army. 

Q (to McCarthy): Is Mr. Cohn to be 
retained as Committee counsel? 

A (by McCarthy): So far as I am 
concerned, I assume Mr. Cohn is to be 
retained around the Capitol a long time, 
helping to dig out Communist infiltra- 
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willing to discuss matters either with the 
Secretary or with Mr. Adams. 


44: 16 February 1954 

Mr. Carr telephoned Mr. Adams and 
requested the Army to produce as wit- 
nesses before an open hearing of the 
Committee in New York City on Thurs- 
day morning, 18 February, the com- 
manding general of Camp Kilmer (Brig. 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker), the G-2 officer 
at Camp Kilmer and the acting G-2 offi- 
cer of the First Army. 

Mr. Adams voiced the Army’s concern 
over this development and compared it 
to the Fort Monmouth situation where 
the Committee had called in general of- 
ficers of the Signal Corps and had caused 
public uncertainty with respect of the 
Army security procedures, 

Mr. Carr stated that if the Army would 
be reasonable, probably the Committee 
would be reasonable. Mr. Adams_ in- 
quired how Mr. Carr thought that the 
Army should be “reasonable” and Mr. 
Carr answered rather facetiously that, if 
the Army would only do all that had 
been requested of it, the Army’s prob- 
lems would be at an end. 
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tion. Few young men, if any, have the 
background and reputation in Commu- 
nist investigation that he has. The Com- 
munists hate him and would like to get 
him as they would almost nobody else, 
excepting J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. 
Cohn helped prepare the case against 
the Rosenbergs and the case against 
Remington and he helped present to 
the grand jury the case exposing Com- 
munists in the United Nations. Few 
investigators have had his record of 
accomplishment. So far as I am con- 
cerned, he is staying. I’m convinced the 
Adams story is false. If I can help it, 
Cohn will stay. I can’t speak for the 
other members of the Committee, of 
course. 

Q: Senator, did you meet Stevens 
and ask that Schine be assigned to oth- 
er work? 

A: I suggested to Stevens that he 
ought to find half a dozen young men 
with backgrounds of experience such as 
that of Schine and put them to investi- 
gating Communist infiltration in the 
Army so that there would be less work 
for my Committee. 

Q: Is it true that you call Schine a 
“pest” and a “nuisance”? 

A: No, it is not true. David Schine 
worked long hours and was a consci- 
entious, faithful worker in the investi- 
gation of Communist activity. You never 
know what you say to your friends in 
jest, however. I may have said things to 
him which some people misunderstood. 
The word “pest” was not one of the 
things I called him, I am sure. 
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Q: You did not regard the request he 
be allowed to work for the Subcommittee 
as improper? 

A: I made no request. I did ask 
Dave to make himself available when 
he was off duty. The suggestion was 
that he would have time perhaps on 
week ends and after hours. 

Q: You did ask for passes for Schine, 
though, did you not? 


WHAT THE McCARTHY COMMITTEE 


Following is the full text of the docu- 
ments released at the press conference 
on Friday, March 12, 1954, by Senator 
McCarthy, as taken from the files of the 
Senate’s Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations: 


Confidential—Oct. 2, 1953 
Memorandum: From Frank Carr 
To: Senator McCarthy 

Mr. Cohn and | met with Secretary 
Stevens at the Pentagon to discuss Gen- 
eral Lawton of Fort Monmouth and his 
black-out order re Fort Monmouth per- 
sonnel speaking with our staff. Jim Juli- 
ana had been advised by Colonel Allen 
that he couldn't talk with anyone be- 
cause of an order by General Lawton 
forbidding talking to the McCarthy Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stevens was very helpful. He called 
Lawton and had the order immediately 
rescinded stating that it was his policy 
to co-operate with the congressional com- 
mittees. During the course of the con- 
versation, Dave Schine’s pending induc- 
tion into the Army came up. Mr. Stevens 
stated that he thought Schine should 
take his initial basic training and that 
after he had completed his basic, that 
he, Stevens, would be able to use Schine 
to his own advantage in the Army. He 
stated that he was very interested in any 
question of Communism or Communist 
infiltration and that he could envision 
that Dave could be of great assistance 
to him, if after basic he could attend 
some security-type school within the 
Army and report to Stevens his observa- 
tions, based on his experience as an in- 
vestigator in the Communist field. 

I think that you should know that Mr. 
Stevens was very helpful and certainly 


indicated that he had NO intention of * 


allowing General Lawton to place his 
black-out of Army personnel re_ their 
possible contact with this Committee. 


Memorandum for the file 
Meeting With Stevens 

Friday, November 6 

At the request of Mr. Stevens, Senator 
McCarthy, Frank Carr and Roy Cohn 
went to Stevens’s office at the Pentagon 
for lunch. John Adams was present. 
Stevens asked us to outline what evi- 
dence would be produced at our sched- 
uled public hearings on the Army Signal 
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A: No, J did not. I suggested merely the 
use of some of his week ends and free time 
to clean up the work that he had left. 

[In reply to Senator McCarthy, Mr. 
Adams issued this statement: 

(“The charge of blackmail contained 
in the memoranda released this after- 
noon is fantastic and false. 

[“If there ever had been any basis 
for such a charge, it is inconceivable 


Corps, which we did. Stevens said that 
if we brought out everything, he would 
have to resign. He said he had been in 
office for 10 months, and would have to 
take responsibility. He said that they 
were particularly worried about us seek- 
ing to identify those who were respon- 
sible for not acting to get rid of Com- 
munists and security risks in the Army, 
and who ordered their reinstatement. 

Mr. Stevens asked that we hold up our 
public hearings on the Army. He sug- 
gested that we go after the Navy, Air 
Force and Defense Dept. instead. We 
said first of all we had no evidence war- 
ranting an investigation of these other 
departments. Adams said not to worry 
about that, because there was plenty of 
dirt there, and they would furnish us 
with leads. Mr. Stevens thought this was 
the answer to his problem. 

[After the release of this docu- 
ment by Chairman McCarthy, 
Secretary of the Army Stevens issued 
the following statement: 

[“Any charge that I, at any time, 
urged anyone ‘to go after the Navy, 
Air Force, or Defense Department 
instead of the Army and offered 
to furnish leads to plenty of dirt is 
utterly untrue.”] 

We said this was not possible because 
we have already planned our next in- 
vestigation, which was one of subver- 
sion in defense plants handling Govern- 
ment and military contracts. He asked 
why we did not start on that, and we 
told him we were jammed up trying to 
get out our reports to file, and with the 
Monmouth investigation, and that David 
Schine was about to enter the Army and 
had much information and material on 
the reports and investigation that we 
could not get along without. 

Mr. Stevens said that he would ar- 
range for Dave to complete the work 
over week ends and after training hours. 
We said this would be satisfactory, and 
if Dave was willing to do this work after 
hours, it would help to some extent. 

After lunch, General Ridgway, Gen- 
eral Trudeau and General Mudgett came 
in, and we reviewed our evidence on the 
Signal Corps for their benefit. Senator 
McCarthy reiterated in their presence 
that he would co-operate as much as 
possible, but that under no circum- 
stances would there be a whitewash of 
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that no complaints were ever’ made to 
the Secretary of the Army and none 
was. 

[“The charges made against me today 
are untrue. The chronological statement 
released by the Army on Thursday, 
which was furnished to certain Senators 
and Representatives at their request, 
speaks for itself. I stand on that state- 
ment.” ] 


FILES SHOW 


the Army situation, because one reason 
a new Administration was elected was to 
prevent the covering up of Communists 
and those who protected them. 


Memorandum for Files Nov. 17, 1953 
Meeting With Stevens 

At the request of Secretary Stevens he 
came to New York and asked Senator 
McCarthy to have lunch with him at the 
Merchants Club. The Secretary was ac- 
companied by John Adams, Frank Carr 
and Roy Cohn were present throughout. 
A friend of the Senator’s with whom he 
had a prior engagement also joined the 
luncheon a bit later. 

The discussion centered about Secre- 
tary Stevens’s press conference in which 
he said there had been no espionage at 
Fort Monmouth. Mr. Stevens produced 
the correct transcript of the conference 
and said he had been badly misquoted 
in the press and the press had absolutely 
distorted what he said and put in some 
plain untruths. At this meeting Stevens 
again said he wished that we could get 
onto the Air Force and the Navy and the 
personnel employed directly by the De- 
fense establishment instead of continuing 
with the Army hearings. 


From: Roy Cohn 
To: Senator McCarthy 
John Adams said today that following 
up the idea about investigating the Air 
Force he had gotten specific information 
for us about an Air Force base where 
there were a large number of homosex- 
uals. He said that he would trade us that 
information if we would tell him what 
the next Army project was that we would 
investigate. 


Dec. 9, 1953 


From: Frank Carr 
To: Senator McCarthy 
I couldn't get you on the telephone. 
What I want to tell you is that I am get- 
ting fed up with the way the Army is try- 
ing to use Schine as a hostage to pressure 
us to stop our hearings on the Army. 
Again today John Adams came down 
here after the hearings and using clever 
phrases tried to find out, “What’s there 
in it for us” if he and Stevens did some- 
thing for Schine. He refers to Schine 
as our hostage or the hostage whenever 
his name comes up. I made it clear that, 
as far as I was concerned, I don’t per- 


Dec. 9, 1953 
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sonally care what treatment they gave 
Schine, and that, as far as I was con- 
cerned, he was in the Army. I did say 
| thought it wasn’t fair of them to take 
it out on Schine because we were in- 
vestigating the Army, or to keep using 
it to try to stop our investigations. I told 
him the only contact we were authorized 
to have with him about Schine was on 
Investigations Committee business. 

My telling him this does no real good, 
as he constantly lumps together all his 
talk about Schine with suggestions that 
we stop holding hearings on the Army. 
] am convinced that they will keep right 
on trying to blackmail us as long as 
Schine is in the Army. Even though they 
said he deserved the commission, they 
didn’t give it to him because of the 
left-wing press and they keep trying to 
dangle proposed small favors to him in 
front of us. Adams, by his attitude, makes 
it clear that the Army will do nothing to 
see that Schine gets into any kind of 
an assignment to which he is qualified, 
unless we stop investigating the Army. 
When he brought up the “What’s there 
in for us” business this morning, I told 
them that I saw no chance of stopping 
the hearings. I suggest that he talk with 
you. 

This hostage business is getting to be 
a real thorn in my side and I wish that 
they would either give Schire what he 
deserves or leave him in the rear ranks 
forever without bothering me about it. 


Dec. 17, 1953 
To: Messrs. Cohn and Carr 
From: Senator McCarthy 

In talking to John Adams today, I 
learned that General Lawton, who, as 
you recall, co-operated fully with the 
Committee in exposure of subversives at 
Fort Monmouth, is about to be relieved 
of his command. I questioned Adams 
very closely on this in a friendly man- 
ner and find that the only reason that he 
can give is that Lawton embarrassed the 
military by helping to make it possible 
for us to expose the incredibly bad se- 
curity setup which has existed at Fort 
Monmouth. Apparently they were partic- 
ularly incensed about Lawton’s §state- 
ment in executive session that it was im- 
possible to get the necessary co-operation 
for the cleanup until our Committee 
hearings commenced. 

I don’t know what we can do in this 
matter. Certainly we are not in a position 
to tell the Army who to promote and who 
to demote. However, if we are to get co- 
operation from officers in the future we 
must take some steps to protect those 
from retribution when they co-operate. 
This proposed revenge against Lawton 
is difficult to understand in view of the 
fact that you will recall Stevens personal- 
ly called him and told him to fully co- 
Operate with us. 

If either of you talk to Bob Stevens be- 
fore I do, I suggest that you bring these 
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facts to his attention in that he may not 
be aware of this situation. 


To: Senator McCarthy 
From: Frank Carr 

Following my conversation with you 
on last Thursday in New York, I think 
you know that the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee has not called upon Dave Schine’s 
time or services except when necessary 
to the Committee work. As you know, he 
left the Committee rather suddenly dur- 
ing the middle of this Fort Monmouth 
investigation. He has done a great deal 
of work on that and the Defense estab- 
lishment case involving G.E. 

I agree that contact with him should 
be kept at a minimum. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain there has been 
no instance where he has missed training 
because of Committee work. I would 
have been happier had he cleared up all 
his work before he left, but under the 
circumstances he could not. 

As you know, I have on many occasions 
been pretty curt with Dave about the 
prompt submission of memoranda. How- 
ever, in this current situation in view of 
the change of plans I cannot criticize 
him. 

I think you should also know that dur- 
ing the past months since we have been 
closely associated with John Adams, I 
have on numerous occasions talked to 
him on the subject of Dave Schine. In 
all instances that I can remember the 
topic either came into the conversation 
as a natural result of some other subject 
we were discussing or Adams in a fa- 
cetious vein made some statement con- 
cerning the “hostage.” I have always taken 
the position that I personally had no 
particular interest in Dave Schine’s Army 
career. 

However, I have upon almost all oc- 
casions he has been discussed taken 
the position that although he deserved 
no special consideration, he certainly 
should not be penalized because of. his 
former connection with the Committee. 
On a number of these occasions I have 
stated that it was my opinion that Schine 
should get an assignment for which he 
was qualified and in which he could ac- 
tually be useful to the Army in an in- 
vestigatory position. I have never, how- 
ever, suggested .that his assignment be 
other than one to which he is entitled 
to by all Army standards of fair play. 


Dec. 21, 1953 


Confidential—Jan. 9, 1954 
Memorandum: From Frank Carr 
To: Roy Cohn 
I called John Adams about the ques- 
tion of the insert for the annual report 
re the change of the Army Security 
Program. Also told him you had been 
trying to reach him about Dave not be- 
ing free Sunday to help with the report. 
He was up in Amherst, Mass., stated that 
he was snowbound and that he couldn’t 
do a thing about it from Massachusetts. 


° 


I am sure that he doesn’t want to do 
anything but I told him you would call. 
I think he will duck you. It is obvious 
that he doesn’t want the part about Army 
laxity in the report, so don’t expect Dave 
to get off to help. 


To: Senator McCarthy 
From: Roy Cohn 

John Adams has been in the office 
again. He said that, if we keep on with 
the hearings on the Army, and particu- 
larly if we call in those on the Loyalty 
Board who cleared Communists, he will 
fight us in every way he can. 

As you know, Adams’s present assist- 
ant, Haskins, was one of those on the 
board. His last assistant was eased out 
after we advised Adams of his record. 

Adams said this was the last chance 
for me to arrange that law partnership 
in New York which he wanted. One 
would think he was kidding, but his per- 
sistence on this subject makes it clear 
he is serious. He said he had turned 
down a job in industry at $17,500 and 
needed a guarantee of $25,000 from a 
law firm. 


Jan. 14, 1954 


To: Senator McCarthy 
From: Francis P. Carr 

Maybe one of these days you should 
speak to John Adams in a friendly way. 
I've tried. He is-baiting Roy pretty much 
lately on the “hostage” situation. They 
get pretty heated before Roy buys the 
lunch, but it’s going to lead to trouble. 


Jan. 15, 1954 


Memorandum for File 
From: Frank Carr 

This is to record that on the afternoon 
of this date in my presence and that of 
Roy Cohn, Senator McCarthy advised 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Fred 
Seaton that he had heard that a report 
supposedly prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Army Counselor John Adams 
concerning alleged pressure by the Com- 
mittee upon the Department of the Army 
and Mr. Adams to obtain preferential 
treatment for Pvt. G. David Schine was 
to be sent to several Democratic Senators 
the same afternoon. Senator McCarthy 
advised Mr. Seaton that the writer was 
searching the files for memoranda dic- 
tated concerning Schine. The Senator 
distinctly stated that he was not sug- 
gesting to Mr. Seaton what he could or 
should do with the report as far as the 
distribution was concerned, but that he 
was offering to Mr. Seaton some of the 
memoranda prepared by the Subcommit- 
tee concerning Schine. The Senator 
stated that he thought it would only be 
proper for the Department of Defense 
to consider these memoranda along with 
any releases of the Adams report. He 
again emphasized that he was not at- 
tempting to dictate to the Secretary the 
procedure he was to follow, but was 
offering to make available the mem- 
oranda of the staff for his perusal. 


March 11, 1954 
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WHY USE AN UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREW? Economy for one reason. Three UNBRAKOsS 
often do the job of five ordinary screws—save on the holes you have to drill and tap as well as the fasteners you 
have to buy. Thus they give your engineers greater freedom of design. Their uniform tolerances enable your pro- 
duction men to make better products. UNBRAKOs also give your purchasing men a break—are available from 
your favorite industrial distributor in a fraction of the time and at a fraction of the cost of special screws. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION oa JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some signs of encouragement are found by officials in employment figures. 

Factory employment dipped again last month, but the decline (150,000) was 
the smallest in several months. That led to cautious appraisals from Labor 
Department officials that the dip in production may be nearing an end. 

Nonfactory employment in February hit an all-time high for the month. 

Significance of this trend, cited by Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, is 
that consumer demand continued strong for goods and services, and that the level 
of building activity stays high--both sturdy business props. 

















Fact is that most of the rise in unemployment in recent months centers in 
factories and railroads. Not many other people have lost their jobs. 


Federal Reserve Board finds these trends, after seasonal corrections: 

Total employment in February, seasonally adjusted, was 48.2 million. 

Decline since last July amounts to 1.3 million, in round numbers. 

Drop in factory employment accounts for almost all of the total. 

Building industry is employing more people, Seasonally, than in July. 

Retailers and wholesalers also have boosted their total since summer. 

Finance companies are employing considerably more workers. 

Government, too, is increasing pay rolls. The rise comes from State and 
local governments. Federal Government has cut its workers. 























Employment trends suggest that the recession to date is concentrated mainly 
in production, and there chiefly in durable goods such as autos. The rest of 
the business community is operating at a fairly high level. 


Retail-store sales, in the aggregate, show rather strong demand. 

Sales turned up in February, after seasonal correction, with a gain of 146 
million dollars to 13.8 billion. The February upturn followed a decline in 
December and January from the November level. 

Total February sales were only 5 per cent below a year earlier and sales 
in February of 1953 were at a record for the month. 

Sales gains from January to February were scored mainly by auto and build-= 
ing-material dealers. But their totals are still below a year ago. 

Sales by nondurable-goods stores dipped 1 per cent from January. Smaller 
volume for gasoline service stations was mostly responsible. Sales gains were 
reported for restaurants, general-merchandise and apparel stores. 














Individuals, however seem to be shying away from going into debt. 

Installment credit extended in January was the smallest in amount since 
April, 1952, except for August of that year when there was a steel strike. In 
April of 1952, controls over installment credit were still in effect. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Repayment of installment debt exceeded the amount of new credit extended. 
That is the first time this has happened since July, 1951. 

Drop in the use of credit reflects recently disappointing sales of autos 
and some of the more expensive household items. However, as noted above, auto 
Sales turned upward in February. 


Businessmen on the West Coast are rather cautious about their outlook. We 
get this appraisal from the California Manufacturers Association: 

Employment is expected to hold level with last year in April-June by 50 per 
cent of manufacturers, to increase by 14 per cent, drop by 36 per cent. 

Dollar sales are expected to be about the same as a year ago by 38 per 
cent and to decline by another 38 per cent. Gain is seen by 24 per cent. 

New orders for the April-June period are expected to be above a year ago by 
24 per cent, the same by 34 per cent, and down by 42 per cent. 

West Coast manufacturers, on the whole, are not looking for any severe 
decline in their business, but few anticipate a boom, either. 





Farm jobs are opening up and farmers find workers a bit easier to hire. 

Farm employment, at 6.4 million in late February, was about 60,000 higher 
than a year ago. Increase in hired workers amounted to 40,000. The remainder 
consisted of a rise in the number of family workers. 

All farm regions showed a larger-than-usual increase for the period, except 
in the Pacific States, where employment declined 3 per cent. 

Problems in recruiting farm labor seem to be less acute. 








Favorable weather accounts in large part for the rise in farm work. 

Field work is reported to be well advanced for this time of year in most 
regions, except in Texas, where drought retarded spring planting. 

Maple-sugar season Started early in the Northeast. 

Citrus harvest is active in Florida and California, as well as the harvest 
of vegetables and the planting of spring vegetables. 

In fruit areas, trees and vines are being pruned. 

On ranges, mild weather reduced work involved in caring for livestock. 

Altogether, the Department of Agriculture reports that farm work is off to 
an early start this year in most areas. 














Annual report of the Federal Reserve Board gives you an insight as to how 
these officials judged the business situation last year. 

In March, 1953, the Open Market Committee directed the Federal Reserve 
System to slow up the growth of the money Supply and check the boom. It was to 
do this by selling off Government securities. 

By June, the Committee decided the time had come to ease the money and 
credit situation, but still to keep an eye on possible inflation. 

By September, the Committee forgot fears of inflation, adopted policies 
designed to "avoid deflationary tendencies." In other words, see that money was 
in ample supply by buying Government securities. 

In December, the Committee decided to complete its turnaround, to promote 
stability and growth in the economy by making money plentiful again. 

Policy at the moment is to keep on easing money and credit conditions. The 
System bought 123 millions' worth of Treasury bills the week of March 10. 
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DEPENDABLE 
MANPOWER 


Cee Your Plant in the 


Workers in the Land of Plenty — 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled — 
are intelligent, highly adaptable and 
unusually loyal. Absenteeism ... job turnover 
. . » lost-time accidents are low. These people — 
male and female — have pride in their jobs... 
pride in their communities. They are “home- 
rooted’’, here to stay —and their production 
records show it. 

If there’s a new plant in your future, then look 


into this highly productive manpower and the 





“Land f 
THE SIX GREAT saz, 


SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN 











many other compelling industrial advantages 
offered in the Land of Plenty. Let us give you all 
the facts — without obligation, promptly, reliably 
and in confidence. 

Write, Wire or Call — 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Drawer U -637 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER is a specialist in transportation, which 
is a major factor in plant location. Consult your traffic manager 


about good plant location. 


Cfo and Wester. 


RAILWAY 








WHEN YOU 
THINK 

OF YOUR 
PITTSBURGH 
BANKING 
NEEDS 








At the close of 1953, our loans to 
small and large businesses totalled 
$205,582,252. Individual loans were 
as high as $3,600,000—our legal lend- 
ing limit. We invite you to take 
advantage of the broad service this 
volume implies for any of your credit 
needs in the Pittsburgh area. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD ® 





FROM MASSACHUSETTS 





WHEN Mk. HYDE 
FIRED A TOP RED 


Here is more to the story of suspected 
Communists in past Administrations, with 
new light on Harold Ware, identified 
by a Senate subcommittee as a Red 
leader in the Department of Agriculture 
in the ‘30s. This statement to U. S. News 
& World Report is from Caroline Hyde 
Swift, daughter of the late Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Hoover Cabinet: 


MILTON, Mass.—I have wanted to 
write to you since first reading in your 
magazine a quotation from Henry Wal- 
lace to the effect that Harold Ware 
served under my father. Then, in the 
Jan. 8, 1954, issue, in which you pub- 
lished an interview with Mr. Wallace, at 
the foot of page 42, further reference is 
made to the same subject. 

It has taken me until now to discover 
with certainty just what were the facts 
of the case. I did know how passionately 
my father hated Communism and all its 
proponents, and that there were em- 
ployes then in the Department of Agri- 
culture whom he suspected, on the basis 
of their expressed views, as being, at best, 
fellow travelers. Of these, I had no doubt 
that Harold Ware was probably one, but 
I was certain in my own mind that my 
father never would have appointed him 
so much as dog catcher—and in: this 
thought my research bore me out! 

Here are the facts: Harold Ware was 
appointed as a collaborator, at $1 per 
annum, to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on Feb. 24, 1925—well be- 
fore my father became Secretary of 
Agriculture. On July 1, 1925, Ware’s ap- 
pointment was adjusted to collaborator 
without compensation so you will see 
that Ware was serving without pay when 
my father began heading the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture [March 5, 1929]. 
The fact Dad saw fit to fire an employe 
who was serving without pay seems to me 
to speak volumes in itself—this he did 
Jan. 16, 1932—and this is probably the 
reason Ware did not serve under Wallace! 
That long ago my father-was a “witch 
hunter” and I ever shall be proud of it. 
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The honeymoon 
that’s never over 


A surprising number of people go to 
Niagara Falls with nothing more bridal 
than hydro business in mind—then fall in 
love with a hotel. It’s the Sheraton-Brock 
that does it. 

Planted at the rim of the Canadian side, 
and wreathed in gardens, its charm is the 








Tor O’ THE Brock 
Dining with the Falls at your feet 


never-the-same drama of the Falls played 
through every window. There’s no better 
| view of the Falls than from your own room 
| (one wall may be all glass). 

Mecca of honeymooners and summer 
vacationists, the Sheraton-Brock is also an 
ideal spot for conventions in fall, winter, 
spring. It is easy to reach by train, plane or 
bus, and motorists like the way the 
Sheraton-Brock makes parking pleasant. 

In Canada and the U. S. Sheraton 
offers fine hotels in twenty-one cities. Make 
reservations at your nearest Sheraton for 
any Sheraton. So whether you’re bound for 
the Sheraton-Mt. Royal in Montreal, for 
| the King Edward in Toronto or the, 
| Sheraton-Cadillac in Detroit, any trip is 
happier when you're a Sheraton guest. 


Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 
WJ ®) HOTELS 
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IN CANADA 
BOSTON DETROIT 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 








ectrifying 
Announcement! 





For 21 years, IBM has been making the finest 
typewriters in the world! 
And now two new model IBM Electrics are ready for 
you—the new Standard and the new Executive*! 
These new IBM’s have exciting new features 

never before available on any typewriter! 

And the work anyone can turn out is so fine 

that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 


CAA You can get all the facts about these beautifully. 
CW IB M designed IBM’s by writing International Business 
he Machines, Dept. Y. 590 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


*Trade Marks 


In Canada: Don Mills Road, Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Klectric Typewriter 


——_— 
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A Judge Tells— 


WHAT MAKES A COMMUNIST “TICK” 











Why does any native-born American work 
for Communism? Is he a deliberate traitor? A 
dupe of the Soviet Union? Or just a visionary 
on the wrong track? 

Answers are emerging from trials that 
have convicted 41 U.S. Communists of advo- 


cating violent overthrow of their Government. 

Passing sentence in Detroit on the last six 
Communists convicted, U.S. District Judge 
Frank A. Picard observed: “I have been trying 
to analyze just how your minds work." 











Following is the full text of remarks by 
Judge Frank A. Picard, of U.S. District 
Court, Detroit, in sentencing six Michigan 
Communists convicted of conspiracy against 
the Government: 


Well, it is not my desire to prolong the 
embarrassment this morning or abuse you 
as some people might desire. There is no 
satisfaction and seldom anything accom- 
plished by kicking a man when he’s down, 
and you people are down. You have been 
convicted of one of the gravest offenses 
of which a citizen may be guilty—a plot— 
a conspiracy—to overthrow your Govern- 
ment by force and violence—a plot that 
has been in existence a number of years 
but which I believe and hope is gradually 
being eradicated or at least made less dangerous, 

That’s akin to treason. 

So my remarks this morning will not be in the nature of a 
lecture although you may take them as such. 

You are not ignorant people at all. You are far from stupid. 
You are self-educated, intelligent, and God has been good 
to you in many ways, particularly in giving you the ability to 
express yourselves. 

I have been trying to analyze just how your minds work. I 
think that you are sincere in that you really believe in Com- 
munism and that you want to better the lot of the so-called 
proletariat or the people who have been, as you claim, ex- 
ploited. The only trouble with you is that in addition to your 
own extremely liberal ideas that put every capitalist in the 
role of a villain, you have been attacked by a virus known as 
“Russianitis” and you really are gullible enough to think that 
if you could get control—with the help of Russia—of this 


country you would be able to shrug off Russia and then- 


enjoy the millennium or paradise that you envision. Either 
that or you believe you would be big shots in this country 
as part of a world organization independent to some extent 
of Russia. 


IF REDS TOOK OVER— 


But, if you would give one tenth of your thoughts to what 
would happen if your group did get control of these United 
States through force and violence and the help of Russia— 
just one tenth of your time to that instead of expounding 
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Here is his analysis. 






your theories and working for the party— 
you ought to know that, once Russia gets in, 
liberty and freedom go out the door. Once 
Communism gets in, it can’t stay in without 
dictatorship and tyranny. That’s what hap- 
pened in Poland, Czechoslovakia and I can 
prophesy—yes, guarantee—that if you ever 
were successful that within five years you 
would be the first to get kicked out by the 
Kremlin powers. The local commissars al- 
ways get the worst of it. They are getting 
the worst of it in Polind; they are getting 
the worst of it in Germany. There’s only 
one ruler. 

Then would come a tyranny that you 
would shrink from inflicting and you 
wouldn’t be going -to jail and you wouldn't 
be standing in a court where you had a 
fair trial. There would come a knock at your door some 
night; you wouldn’t be able to say good-by to your wife 
and children. You’d be on the way to some concentration 
camp in Siberia where men are lost forever. 

You say that this talk about Russia is all bunk—that Rus- 
sia hasn’t any control over you. 

Well, hasn’t it? Let’s see. 

I think it was in 1940, after Germany attacked Poland, 
that Russia and Germany were walking hand in hand down 
the street while England and France were doing their best to 
stave off defeat and Mussolini was about to get into the fray. 
It was then the Communist Party of the United States, of 
which most of you were members, said that the United States 
should keep out of that fight because Germany, England, 
France, Holland and Belgium were engaged in an “unjust” 
war. They were those terrible “imperialistic” nations and 
there wasn’t any talk then among you that Germans, with 
Italy, were fascist nations and should be destroyed. 

Many efforts were being then made by the United States, 
through President Roosevelt, to prevent fascism and Com- 
munism overthrowing France, England and the other coun- 
tries—all of which you condemned—ycu Communists in 
America—and you were doing everything you could to fo- 
ment strikes and to sabotage and discourage the efforts of the 
United States because you said that we should keep out of 
those European affairs. It was an “unjust” war. 

But suddenly there came a change in your attitude. The 
Damon and Pythias act between Hitler and Stalin ran 
aground and when that day came and Mr. Hitler invaded 
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Russia what happened to the Communist Party in America? 
You people changed completely over. When Russia and 
France and England were all fighting on the same side, 
France and England were not imperialistic countries any 
more and then you Communists advocated that the United 
States get into the war because those fascist countries were 
going to destroy the world. England and France were then 
engaged in a “just” war. Your changed position was so ridicu- 
lous that people didn’t realize how insidious and wrong it ac- 
tually was. 

Before that time in the Spanish war the Communist Party 
of the United States, including you, found yourselves on the 
same side that Russia was on. Oh, of course, that was also a 
coincidence, but nevertheless it’s true. 

Today you are in favor of the Russian interpretation of 
Teheran, Yalta and the North Atlantic pacts—not the 
United States interpretation. You used to be on the side of 
Tito. Now you don’t like him any more. Neither does Russia. 
You were against the participation of the United States or 
the United Nations in the Korean war. So was Russia. You 
were against little Finland. So was Russia. You are in favor of 
admitting Communist China into the United Nations. So is 
Russia. 

You are against everything that the United States is try- 
ing to accomplish this very day in Berlin [at the Big Four 
conference of Foreign Ministers]. So is Russia. In your minds, 
this country is right only when it believes as Russia believes. 
The only time you have been with the United States was 
when Russia and the United States happened to be fighting 
on the same side and yet you told this court that you didn’t 
want Russian Communism in this country. You have a new 
kind of American communism or socialism. Oh, how, how 
simple and naive can you be, can you people get even after 
they see what has happened in those countries that have 
been engulfed by Russia. 

There are over 160 million people in the United States. 
Is it possible that they are all wrong but you? 

Your admiration for Russia is so great that there isn’t any 
doubt in my mind, and there wasn’t any doubt in the jury’s 
mind, that there is nothing you wouldn’t do—lie, cheat, or 
even worse—in order to attain your objectives. That you 
know you are a part of an international conspiracy to rule the 
world by Communism. 


OFFER: LIVE IN RUSSIA... 


Now, I'll tell you this. I have the power to change my 
sentence, any sentence I give today, within 60 days, and if 
any of you would like to go to Russia to live and I can ar- 
range it, I'll be inclined to change your sentence to make that 
possible. 

(Whereupon there was the beginning of applause but 
court was immediately restored to order.) 

Now, of course, during this trial many talked to me. “What 
kind of people are they?” they asked. 

“Well,” I said, “you'd be surprised. They don’t have 
horns. They are sincere in a way. In fact their sincerity is 
the thing that ruins them because it has led them beyond 
the law.” 

As I remember, there hasn’t been a divorce among the 
whole six of you. None of you make any money on this. 
You're not mercenary so far as the FBI and other authorities 
have been able to learn and tell me. You have wives and 
children who are devoted, and that means something, but you 
have that quirk in your thinking—that lack of balance—and 
you don’t seem to consider the future or welfare of your own 
loved ones. 

Let me take Mr. Ganley. Any lawyer would have been 
proud to have been able to present your position as well as 
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you did; but you have been against the Government all your 
life and you were at New York when this started. You are 
the most dangerous man in the group. There isn’t any ques- 
tion in my mind about that. That won’t please Mr. Wellman. 


A FIGHTER—FOR SOVIET 


You, Mr. Wellman, are a veteran. You fought on the Re- 
publican Army’s side in Spain. I think that was it. You didn’t 
fight for Spain at all. You fought because Russia and the 
Communists were fighting Franco. When you tried to tell this 
jury you were fighting to keep fascism from spreading to 
America I don’t know whom you thought you were hoodwink- 
ing. Certainly not this court and I know you didn’t fool the 
jury either. 

When you fought for America in the Second World War, 
you fought because Russia and America were allies—not for 
America. Even in your talk to the jury you said you were 
fighting for “my country” and then you added “the United 
States of America,” because you were afraid that the jury 
wouldn’t know whether you were talking about the United 
States or Russia when you said “my country.” Your enthusiasm 
for Russia is unbounded and your scorn and disdain for any- 
thing American is apparent. Yet you did get a pension and 
you are getting a pension today from this very Government 
you are seeking to tear down. 

Mr. Dennis, you are exploiting your own people. Every 
chance you got you brought into this trial the fact that the 
Communist Party was trying to do something for the Negroes 
hoping that because we had two Negroes on that jury you 
would get a disagreement. But you miscalculated those Ne- 
groes as Americans, As a matter of fact, you told your story 
about that Southeastern black-belt quarter of the United 
States where they should have a right to secede from the Un- 
ion because they were a nation, then it suddenly dawned 
on you that those were the wrong tactics and you came back 
the next day and said, “Of course, this wouldn’t apply to the 
North.” You didn’t fool those Negroes on the jury. They are 
Americans. 

Mr. Schatz, you deny, but I understand you have been try- 
ing to convert some of the people at the jail and one boy in 
particular. It’s tough enough for that fellow to know that his 
brother has become a traitor to his own country without your 
making it worse for him. 


“LIKABLE’—BUT “DANGEROUS” 


You, Mr. Allan, are a rather likable person both in looks 
and manners and would make a good newspaperman but 
you have those ideas too, and because you are such a likable 
person you are as dangerous, almost, as Ganley. Yet you 
came to this country from Scotland to seek freedom and jus- 
tice. Today you are a part of a group trying to tear down that 
flag and put this country under the bonds of slavery—because 
chat is what happens in every country that Russia controls or 
gets into. But you were also in the service. Yet I don’t think 
any one of the three who were in the service would have 


_ been fighting for America except through the draft if Russia 


hadn’t been on the same side. 

You, Mrs. Winter, are a woman who in appearance could 
take your place anywhere. I know that you are living with 
your mother and I know that your mother lives with her sis- 
ter, all part of one house, and the child would be in the care 
of the mother and sister. And I know that your husband is in 
jail and he expects to be out in 1955. I know that. 

I have tried to be as sympathetic as I could. But I used to 
be a practicing lawyer, unfortunately, and I know that when 
a client says he is sick he is not always that sick. Sometimes it 
is a sickness of convenience. Now, you are sick, but I took 
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the word of your doctors you were able to participate, and 
you participated. I was not going to be misled. 

You are a woman. I will say I was hopeful when I looked 
up your background that you had been led into this thing by 
your husband and that might have been a cause for proba- 
tion but, as I get the story, when you were Helen Mary 
Allison you were a Communist and it was in the Communist 
Party that you met your husband who is now serving time as 
a result of the New York case. So I cannot put you on proba- 
tion either. You are, however, the only defendant who 
didn’t take the stand and perjure yourself. 

There are two controlling objectives which a judge must 
take into consideration in the sentencing of any person. 

First, he must do justice to the public not only as a means 
of correcting any wrong social tendency which the defend- 
ant may have but also to deter others who might be prone to 
engage in a similar violation; 

Second, he must be fair to the individual. 

But bear in mind always our duty to society is the greater 
of the two. 


“GOATS, NOT MARTYRS” 


I don’t hope to succeed by these remarks in converting any 
of you where others who are more persuasive have failed. 
There were times during this trial when I felt that you just 
despised capitalists and brass hats because you weren't 


in here as witnesses against you had to be people who had 
in some way shown their discontent with life and had 
troubles. They could be of help to the Communist Party. You 
were wise enough for that. That’s what you thrive on—dis- 
content and despair. 

But, when Mr. Goodman referred to the amount that it 
had cost the Government to keep these witnesses available 
under Government pay so they could testify not only in 
this case but in other cases, he asked, “What price pa- 
triotism?” 

I say to you this morning that it isn’t the question of “What 
price patriotism?” but “What price security?” for this country 
to have people like you driven out into the open to discourage 
others from doing likewise. It cost $150,000 you say. What's 
$150,000 when you remember what it would cost if we were 
challenged or had to fight some Communist country? 


WASTED ABILITIES 


I am sorry for you people. There’s a lot of ability going to 
waste among you. There must be some good in you some- 
place, otherwise your families wouldn’t stick the way they 
have. 

Ordinarily where persons without any previous conviction 
stand before this court for sentence I make it a point to put 
them on probation if possible, but the nature of the offense 
in this case precludes the possibility of probationary consid- 
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FIVE OF THE GUILTY SIX: ALLAN, DENNIS, SCHATZ, GANLEY, MRS. WINTER 


bes 
—United Press 


“But you have that quirk in your thinking . . .“ 


one of them. I have discarded that thought. This morning I’m 
giving you the benefit of saying you believe in your cause 
but whether you do or not is immaterial for that cause has so 
engulfed your thinking, so dominated your every move to 
the extent that five of you took the stand and lied about what 
you believe because you thought the end justified the means 
in your opinion. You really think you are martyrs. But you're 
not going to jail for your belief. Nor for any books. You can 
read them all. You're going to jail because you want to force 
those beliefs on others. Not because you can’t have them. As 
I said to you in the charge, you can believe anything— 
even that we ought to have a monarchy in this country— 
but you can’t force those beliefs on others by force and 
violence. So you're not martyrs—you’re goats—and Russian 
goats at that. 

You criticized the Government witnesses. Well, I can un- 
derstand that, as there were eleven divorces among those 
witnesses and one separation. They had those divorces, how- 
ever, when you thought they were bona fide Communists. 
They were good enough for you then. But the Government 
couldn’t go to some religious gathering to get witnesses 
against you. The men and women the Government brought 
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eration and the nature of the offense also convinces this 
court that the maximum penalty is not great. Therefore there 
can be no big difference between what one defendant gets 
and the others, regardless of the fact that there are some of 
you whom I believe are ringleaders of the ringleaders; in 
addition, three are veterans, one is a woman. I have tried to 
take everything into consideration, realizing that when Con- 
gress put the penalty it must have had in mind that one sen- 
tence might be for the maximum for some defendants and 
less for others, 

The sentence of the court in this case is that each of you 
be confined in an institution or institutions selected by the 
Attorney General of the United States for the following pe- 
riods: 

Nat Ganley for a period of five years; 

Saul Wellman for a period of four years and eight months; 

William Allan and Thomas DeWitt Dennis, Jr., for a peri- 
od of four years and six months; 

Philip Schatz for a period of four years and four months; 

Helen Mary Winter for a period of four years; plus a fine 
for each of you of the maximum allowed by the statute of 
$10,000, and these are committed fines. 
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DO UNIONS SWING ELECTIONS? 


Voting against unions may 
not be such a big political risk 
as sometimes advertised. A sur- 
vey of postwar roll calls shows: 

More members of Congress 
who voted “antiunion” are still 
around Washington than those 
who voted “‘prounion.” 

As a result, this question is 
being raised: Are unions getting 
a good return from the big money 
spent on politics? 


Evidence now is being produced to 
show that the power of labor leaders 
to swing elections is not as great as 
sometimes claimed. Election returns of 
recent years, when viewed against the 
voting records of members of Con- 
gress, indicate that American voters 
tend to be rather independent of vot- 
ing pressures from organized labor. 

Analysis of these election returns 
leads to the conclusion that, more often 
than not, it is politically safe to vote 
against labor leaders on legislation pend- 
ing in Congress. What is shown is that 
more Senators and Representatives have 
been defeated for public office after vot- 
ing for union-supported measures than 
after voting against such measures. 

This analysis is contained in a study 
prepared by a private group and now be- 
ing circulated among some members of 
Congress. The study is entitled, “What 
Happened to Members of Congress Who 
Voted on Labor Issues?” It covers the 
voting records of ,all members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
on three major pieces of labor legislation 
that were before Congress in 1946, 1947 
and 1949. The report shows how mem- 
bers of Congress have fared at the polls 
since voting on these labor bills. (See 
chart on page 92 and 93.) 

Labor's influence. The study proves 
to the satisfaction of those who made it 
that labor leaders “do not possess the 
power to remove elected representatives 
who oppose their will.” It further indi- 
cates to those who made the study that 
elections usually are decided on issues 
other than. those stressed by labor 
groups, 

Contrary to the belief of many politi- 
cians, influence of unions does not nec- 
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essarily follow a geographic pattern, the 
report also indicates. Prolabor Senators 
and Congressmen are not always sure of 
victory even in highly industrialized 
areas. Conversely, a member of Congress 
with a voting record that labor considers 
100 per cent antiunion finds himself 
winning handily in the same kind of in- 
dustrial areas. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft’s re- 
election in 1950 is an example. Union 
leaders considered Senator Taft to be 
labor’s No. 1 enemy and went all out 
to beat him that year. Yet he won easily 
and showed majorities in his State’s in- 
dustrial cities. The situation in Pennsyl- 
vania also is cited. Voters of that indus- 
trial State defeated two Senators who, 
in 1946, consistently supported the un- 
ion line. 

Voters’ reactions. The report cites an 
example in Illinois. A Senator from IIli- 
nois who voted against the union lead- 
ers was defeated in 1948, while another 
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Labor Support Found No Guarantee of Victory 


Senator who sometimes voted with labor 
and sometimes against it was defeated 
in 1950. In Michigan, Indiana and Wis. 
consin, since 1946, the voters have re- 


turned all Senators who consistently 
opposed the labor line, the report 
notes. 


Rocky Mountain States were once rep- 
resented by a bloc of Senators with pro- 
union voting records, but the report 
cites a swing away from labor in Idaho, 
Utah and Arizona. Nevada, on the other 
hand, has two Senators who voted with 
labor consistently on the three issues 
used as a test, while a prolabor Repre- 
sentative was defeated in 1952. 

Changes in some Southern States also 
are noted in the report. A Tennessee 
Senator who voted against labor leaders 
has been replaced by one who voted pro- 
labor in House and Senate. The other 
Senator from Tennessee, the report states, 
sometimes favored, sometimes opposed 
labor's viewpoint, but he was replaced 
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by a former House member with a sim- 
ilar voting record. 

As further indication that votes on la- 
bor questions do not necessarily deter- 
mine the success or failure of a candi- 
date, the report points to results in Geor- 
gia. Here two Congressmen who voted 
against the labor line were defeated in 
1946, but were replaced by men who 
since then have voted against union 
leaders. Another example is given: A 
district in South Carolina has changed 
Representatives from time to time but all 
have voted against the union leaders 
since 1946. 

Sentiment in Congress at present, 
as revealed in votes of those recorded 
earlier on labor measures, is shown to 
be predominantly opposed to the views 
of the labor leaders, In the present Sen- 
ate, 78 of the 96 members have taken a 
stand on labor bills, either by votes in 
the Senate or by their votes in the House 
before moving to the other chamber. 
The breakdown shows that 45 of these 
Senators voted consistently against bills 
advocated by unions, 9 had a varied 
voting record and 24 consistently lined 
up with the unions. 

Of the 435 members of the present 
House, 279 are shown to have voted on 
labor bills. Of these, 141 have voted 
consistently against unions, 84 have 


voted with union leaders and 54 have 
been “inconsistent.” The report puts a 
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Representatives 
later defeated 
after voting with 
union leaders 


member of Congress in the “inconsistent” 
column if he failed to take a position on 
any of the bills or if he voted with labor 
leaders on some and against them on 
others. 

The study of voting records used for 
its first test a labor bill introduced in 
1946 by Francis Case, of South Dakota. 
He then was a Representative, now is a 
Senator. The Case bill restricted union 
activities, was passed by Congress and 
vetoed by President Truman. In_ the 
House, the vote on sustaining the veto 
was used as a test, and, in the Senate, 
the test vote was on passage of the bill. 

Enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1947 provided two more tests for those 
who made the study. Votes in the Senate 
and House on overriding a presidential 
veto were used. The remaining tests 
were on legislation in 1949. In that year, 
the Senate blocked a move to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act by adopting a substi- 
tute measure offered by Senator Taft. In 
the House, a major test came on a bill 
introduced by Democrat John S. Wood, a 
Representative from Georgia. His bill, 
a substitute for a repeal measure, was 
adopted but later returned to committee. 
This. latter vote is used as a test in the 
study. Union leaders wanted the _ bill 
recommitted as a means of killing it. Out 
of it all, no changes were made in Taft- 
Hartley in 1949. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Out of 90 wildcat wells drilled by Cities 
Service last year, over 67 proved to be dry. 
And, you may say, “Bad business.” But actu- 
ally these dry wells represent the “good 
business” sense of the entire industry. 

What is important is that Cities Service.as 
well as the rest of the industry, is willing to 
risk huge sums on any reasonable evidence 
that they may find oil. This is gilt-edge as- 
surance to the nation that every possible 
area will be explored. It’s a marvelous ex- 
ample of how our free enterprise, competi- 
tive system constantly influences all Ameri- 
can business in a direction that will always 
benefit the consumer. 

Cities Service will continue to make new 
oil finds to help fill the oil larders of the na- 
tion ... known underground oil supplies are 
over four times what they were thirty years 
ago. Cities Service will continue to drill dry 
wells, too . . . the odds are 8 to | against a 
producing discovery well. And these hun- 
dreds of dry wells, with the millions spent 
on them, will serve as a monument to the 
petroleum industry’s constant effort to keep 
our standard of living the highest ever known. 
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“‘Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’”’ 


Good advice for company executives who want detailed and 


accurate credit information without delay 


The credit executive on the right 
simply can’t stop talking shop. He’s 
up against the recurrent problem of 
getting quick, confidential and accu- 
rate credit information on prospects 
and customers. 

If you have a similar problem, here 
are some good reasons why you, too, 
ought to talk to the people at the 


Chase National Bank. 

First of all,our New York head office 
maintains one’ of the world’s most 
comprehensive files of current credit 
information ever assembled. Supple- 
menting this, there is the quick avail- 
ability of data from thousands of 
Chase correspondents throughout the 
world, plus Chase branches and rep- 


resentatives, domestic and foreign. 

Backing up this world-wide source 
of credit knowledge, we have a whole 
corps of specialists whose job it is to 
gather the information you want, 
analyze it and distill it down to facts 
that will help make your decision 
easier and quicker. 

If you’re interested, look over to 
the next page and read how you can 
take advantage of Chase’s credit in- 
formation facilities. 











Talk to the 
people at Chase 


If you’re a Chase customer, call the 
officer who handles your account, or 
phone, wire or write the Credit De- 
partment Manager, Chase National 
Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York 15, 
New York. If you feel your problem 
calls for an “in person” visit, Chase’s 
Credit specialists will be glad to sit 
down and discuss it with you. 

But no matter how you get the 
Chase people on the job, they’ll go to 
work for you at once. They'll review 
your particular requirements and 
obtain the information you need to 
make a sound business decision. 

No time will be lost. When the facts 
are accumulated, the Chase Credit 
Department will analyze them and 
prepare a special report for you. 

From there on in it’s up to you. 
But one thing’s certain. You can be 
sure that any decision you make will 
be based on the most detailed and 
accurate information available. 

Just tell them when you need the 
information. If it’s humanly possible, 
you'll get it. Why not talk to the peo- 
ple at Chase next time you’re faced 
with an important business decision? 





It pays to do business with Chase 
gp EO 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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52 Senators voted anti- 
labor in ‘49; still in office, 38 


The 1949 votes provided the latest big 
tests in Congress on labor legislation. 

In the Senate the Taft bill—opposed 
by labor—passed by a vote of 51 to 42, 
with 34 Republicans and 17 Democrats 
supporting it. Two other Senators were 
“paired,” one in favor of the bill, the 
other against. The study includes those 
who expressed themselves for or against 
the bills in “pairs,” as well as those who 
actually were registered as voting. 

Of the 52 who declared themselves 
against the labor leaders on the Taft bill, 
38 are shown to be still in the Senate, Six 
were defeated for re-election or for other 
public offices. One went to a State court 
post, 2 retired and 5 died in office. 

Voting against the bill, and backing 
labor’s position, were 8 Republicans and 
35 Democrats. Of these, 25 still are Sena- 
tors, and 12 have been defeated for pub- 
lic office. Two were appointed or elect- 
ed to other offices, 1 retired, and 3 died 
in office. 

On a percentage basis, the report 
finds that 73 per cent of the Senators 
who voted against the labor leaders re- 
main in the Senate, compared with 58 
per cent of those who voted for the labor 
viewpoint. Twelve per cent of the anti- 
labor group have been defeated while 
28 per cent of the prolabor Senators 
lost at the polls. 


The House test in 1949 came on the 


Wood bill. Labor won the test by a score 
of 212 to 209, when the bill was returned 
to committee, where it died. On that 
test, 18 Republicans, 193 Democrats and 
an American Labor Party member voted 
to support the union leaders. Four others 
were “paired” for recommittal. These 
216 prolabor votes divide up like this: 
118 still are in the House, 65 were de- 
feated, 10 went to other offices, 12 re- 
tired and 11 died in office. 

On record against the labor leaders 
in this move were 150 Republicans and 
63 Democrats. Of these, 149 still are 
in the House while 12 met defeat. Eleven 
went to other offices, 30 retired and 11] 
died in office. 

The report scores it this way: 55. per 
cent of the prolabor members are still in 
the House, against 70 per cent who op- 
posed the labor leaders on this recom- 
mittal move. Thirty per cent of the pro- 
labor members met defeat, compared 
with 6 per cent opposed to the labor po- 
sition. 

Of the six major tests listed in the re- 
port, a House vote in 1947 was the only 
one where the antilabor group subse- 
quently suffered a higher ratio of de- 
feats at the polls than did the prolabor 
group. 
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buy in big-picture TV .. . 21-inch screen, 
styled in Cordovan, Blonde, only $198.50. 
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Like other companies whose people do outstanding 
work, Revere receives many letters of appreciation. 
They are a source of great gratification, first because 
we want to render service, and second because good 
work shows that the way we select, train, and pro- 
mote men to positions of responsibility is the right 
way. Let us quote from a recent letter. 

“Thank you for bringing your welding engineer 
to assist us in solving our problems. 

“On his visit to our plant 
last month, he helped us to 
establish sound procedures 
and in so doing, eliminated 


several expensive errors we 








were unknowingly making. 
We are especially grateful to 
him for the energetic way in 
which he went about his work, 
in spite of physical difficulties 
encountered due to our plant 
being in full operation. We appreciate his patience 
in answering all questions with which he was bom- 
barded by operators, supervisors, and management 
alike. 

“Tt was a real pleasure to have your welding spe- 
cialist and a technical advisor with us, and we hope 
it will be possible for you to visit us again soon under 
less strenuous circumstances.” 

Our interest in welding stemmed originally from 
the fact that years ago it became evident that the 


market for Revere Metals would be expanded con- 





siderably if customers could be shown how to make 
perfect welds, quickly and at minimum expense. A 
Welding Section was set up within the Research and 
Development Department, where it was given full 
laboratory facilities. The activity was organized on 
both scientific and practical lines, with capable per- 
sonnel who have solved many problems. In one case, 
two men were flown to a customer’s plant, where they 
worked 20 hours a day over a weekend, and by Mon- 
day afternoon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the custom- 
er’s operators turning out 

perfect welds, saving a sub- 
' stantial sum in penalties for 
delayed delivery. 








The normal procedure 
whereby the Welding Section 





is called into action is simple. 
Usually a Revere Salesman 
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uncovers a welding problem, 
and calls in the Technical Advisory Service. Often a 
Technical Advisor can provide the needed know-how. 
If additional help is needed, he can get it from the 
Welding Section people. 

You may not be at all concerned about welding 
metals, and never expect to be. That does not matter. 
Whatever you make, or how you make it, you may 
have problems. Our suggestion is that you look 
around among your suppliers and see if one or more 
of them may not have just the special skills that you 
can use to good advantage. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A new warning is out for the person who plans to build a home in this 
record=-promising construction year. Here's the situation: 


LIENS ON HOMES. The National Better Business Bureau says that an increasing 
number of liens are being slapped against newly built homes as a means of 
collecting unpaid construction bills. This is true all over the nation, but 
especially so on the West Coast. In California, for instance, the number of 
these legal attachments has more than quadrupled in recent months. 

The trouble is most likely to crop up when you have a contractor 
custom=-build a home to your plans. Danger is that if you pay the contractor, and 
he fails to pay material suppliers or laborers, they can get a lien against your 
home. You then may have to pay the bill a second time, and try to get your 
money back from the contractor. Liens can also stem from other causes--your 
own refusal to pay a bill, for example, or a dispute about completion of a job. 





AVOIDING TROUBLE. Advice from a lawyer or your lending agency can 
help you steer clear of trouble. You can also protect yourself by: 

Checking up on your builder before signing a contract. 

Getting complete releases from workmen and material suppliers. 

Buying a performance bond. This is a kind of insurance that protects 
you in case your builder fails to live up to the contract. It costs around 
1 per cent of the construction price of the house. But it has one draw- 
back: It's difficult to get except on those contractors who are A-1l about 
paying their obligations! 





STATE TAX RETURNS. Answering an often-asked question now that the filing 
deadline on State income tax returns is at hand in many States: Your federal 
income tax return isn't ordinarily made available to State tax collectors for 
comparison with the State form you file. It takes, among other things, a written 
request by your Governor and an 0.K. by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
pry your return from federal files. Such a procedure isn't likely unless the 
State tax collector has strong reason to question accuracy of a return. 





COLLEGE ROTC. There's a new Pentagon policy affecting boys who next autumn 
will be entering colleges that have both Army and Air Force ROTC units. The 
policy knocks out the use of quotas to regulate relative size of the units, sets 
up rules on interservice comparisons and physical standards for admittance so 
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that one unit can't grab off the cream of the candidates. Thus‘a boy will have 
a better chance to enter the branch he prefers. 


DRAFT DEFERMENTS. The Pentagon's new policy also standardizes the granting 
of ROTC draft deferments. It puts off giving them until after the first school 
term, limits them to students who may be expected to qualify for appointment 
as Reserve officers. Before, a boy might get an ROTC deferment as soon as he 
enrolled. He'd be temporarily draftproof even though grades later might show he 
was not officer material. And he'd still have left to use, after he dropped out 
of ROTC, the automatic, rest-of-the-school-year deferment the law allows. Now, 
if his draft board calls him early in the term, he'll have to use up this 
student deferment and hope to make the grade later for an ROTC deferment. 





STOCK VALUATION. If you own stock under an agreement that the company 
must be given a chance to buy it back at a specified price before it can be 
sold to others, or transferred at death, that price may be used as the 
stock's value for estate tax purposes. So decides the Internal Revenue 
Service in a new ruling. 





DRAINING RADIATORS. Should you drain permanent-type antifreeze from your 
automobile radiator in the spring? Yes, says the National Bureau of Standards. 
Driving conditions cause chemical changes in the fluids, the Bureau adds, and 
the "inhibitors" that prevent rust and corrosion from forming lose their 
effectiveness. Other Bureau pointers: 

Chemical analysis of the used solution to determine whether it is good for 
another season costs much more than new antifreeze. 

In the long run, it is cheaper to put in a new supply each year than to 
have to replace a water pump or radiator. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. This problem is posed to us by a reader: 

"To get a Social Security pension for my mother-in-law, who lives with us, 
we started paying her for helping around the house. We paid the Social Security 
taxes on her wages, but now we find this arrangement does not make her eligible 
for a Government old-age pension. Can we get back the taxes we paid?" 

The answer: Yes, within limits. As a general rule, you have up to three 
years from the date the tax return was filed in which to claim a refund on 
Social Security taxes erroneously paid. File the claim on Form 843. Mail to 
the Internal Revenue office where the tax was sent. 





COATS AND SUITS. For milady, the Department of Agriculture has a new 
pamphlet, “Buying Women's Coats and Suits." Tells marks of quality that 
can be detected by close inspection and gives a check list of strategic 
points on fit. Single copies free from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 





STARLINGS. Try a tape recorder if you're bothered by those bird nuisances, 
the starlings. That's the fingers-crossed suggestion of two Pennsylvania State 
University scientists. They rid a town of the pests--so far, at least--by 
first recording the "distress call" a starling makes when held by the leg, then 
amplifying that call in a siren-loud blast at roosting spots. 
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I'M NOT AFRAID OF BURGLARS 
BOSS — BUT | WISH YOU'D 
LEAVE SOME LIGHTS ON WHEN 
YoU GO OUT AT NIGHT/ 


Whether you own a dog or not, a good way to discourage burglars from 
entering your home while you are away is to leave lights on. The best 
practice is to turn lights on in several rooms. If you go out frequently, 
vary the lighting from night to night, to further deceive thieves who 
may be “casing” your home. 


This advertisement is published in the interest of crime prevention. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 


New Broad Protection 
Against Thieves 


The new Aetna Residence and Out- 
side Theft Policy covers losses not 
only from burglary but also robbery 
or holdup, inside theft, mysterious 
disappearance, and vandalism within 
your home. It covers jewelry, silver- 
ware, furs, clothing, household fur- 
nishings, money and securities, and 
other property belonging to mem- 
bers of your household, relatives or 
guests. In addition, it covers your 
property while traveling, at clubs, 
theatre or office. Ask your local 
agent or broker. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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ALL ABOUT THE NEW TAX BILL 


There’s Something in It for Everybody 


Taxpayers—and tax experts— 
may have to start all over in 
learning about U.S. taxes. 

A complete new tax code—re- 
written and drastically changed 
—is en route through Congress. 
If it gets out, every pocketbook 
will be affected. 

Deductions are made easier. 
More income is made tax-free. 

Following is a guide to Con- 
gress’s most monumental crea- 
tion. 


For the first time in 73 years, Con- 
gress is completely rewriting the Reve- 
nue Code. In that monumental rewrite 
job, there is something for everybody 
—no one is left out. 

Outright cuts in excises, 
planned. 

What it means, in tax savings for 
individuals and business in the year start- 
ing July 1, is shown in the chart below. 

What it means in detail, for taxpayers 
in different situations, though, will take 
years to be fully understood by taxpayers. 
The massive revision bill—its 875 pages 
cost $40,000 just to print—is too complex 
to be grasped quickly. 

To give you a head start on checking 
the tax climate now being created, here 
is a run-down on the bill’s major provi- 
sions. Bear in mind that in nearly every 
case there are limitations that can’t be 
detailed here. 

Stockholders will get a start on elim- 
ination of “double taxation” of dividends 
if the bill is enacted as written. Dividend 
income up to $50 in the first year and 
$100 in the second can be excluded en- 
tirely from taxed income. Shareholders 
can take a direct tax credit—a cut— 
equal to 5 per cent of unexcluded divi- 
dends in the first year and 10 per cent 
in the second. | 

Retired individuals will get major 
tax relief if the bill becomes law. 

In addition to other aids, present and 
proposed, retired persons 65 years old or 
over will get a tax credit equal to 20 per 
cent of the first $1,200 of retirement in- 
come. In effect, this exempts $1,200 
from the first-bracket tax rate, but cer- 
tain restrictions apply. 

The aged—65 and over—no longer 


too, are 


100 


will have to file returns unless their re- 
portable income is $1,200 or more. 

Annuitants will get an entirely new 
tax rule that gears their tax-free annuity 
amounts to their life expectancy, rather 
than to a flat 3 per cent of the annuity 
price. And, significantly, their tax-free 
status will last for life. 

“Heads of families’ will get the 
privilege of full income splitting, rather 
than half, and easier qualifying rules, if 
the bill is enacted as planned. Example: 
The dependent who enables the taxpayer 
to gain “head of family” status will not 
have to live in the taxpayer’s home. 

Parents will find it easier to claim 
children as exemptions—and vice versa 
—if the big bill becomes law. 

Children under 19—and older full- 
time students—will not lose dependency 
status when they earn $600 or more. 

Scholarships will be ignored in figur- 
ing whether a parent contributes half of 
a child’s support. 

Sons and daughters sharing support of 
a parent can claim exemptions, by turn. 

Taxpayers can take exemptions for 
persons not now eligible—including un- 
adopted children or other people sup- 
ported by a taxpayer in his home. 


Tax Changes in the Works: 











Inventors will find that the new rules, 
if adopted, offer more incentives. 

Income from an invention can be 
spread—backward—over 60 months, for 
tax purposes, instead of the present 36. 

Inventors, including professionals, will 
get capital-gains treatment on income 
from inventions. 

Divorced taxpayers, too, are in line 
for tax relief. Alimony payments made 
under written agreement between separa- 
ted husbands and wives will provide de- 
ductions—even without a court decree. 
Payments will be taxable income to wives. 

Working widows—and other parents 
without husbands or wives—will get 
special relief. They will be allowed to de- 
duct child-care costs, up to $600, for 
children up to 10 years of age—or to 16 
for the handicapped. 

All individuals will find deduction 
rules eased if the bill is approved. 

Two deductions will be allowed even 
to the taxpayer who uses the standard 
10 per cent deduction total. An em- 
ploye will be allowed to deduct business 
transportation expenses whether he is re- 
imbursed by his employer or not—even 
when the trip does not keep him away 
from home overnight. Reimbursements 
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will be included in income. And travel 
costs—including such items as meals— 
can be deducted by outside-salesmen 
employes in a similar situation. 

Other deduction benefits will be help- 
ful only to those itemizing their claims. 

Medical expenses in excess of 3 per 
cent of income—instead of 5-—can be 
deducted, if the bill is enacted, and max- 
imum medical deductions generally are 
doubled. Drug deductions are limited, 
but required—travel outlays are approved. 

Limit on deductible contributions is 
raised to 30 per cent of income, from 20 
per cent—but only for donations to re- 
ligious groups, regular educational in- 
stitutions and hospitals. 

Carrying charges on installment pur- 
chases, in addition to interest, can be de- 
ducted—within limits. 

Buyers and sellers of real estate can 
split deductions of property taxes. 

Theft losses can be taken as deduc- 
tions in the year in which they were dis- 
covered—and only in that year. 

Farmers can deduct currently—rather 
than on a capitalized basis—outlays on 
soil and water conservation. 

Homeowners, selling their property, 
can figure commissions on the sale and the 
cost of “fixing up the place” in com- 
puting net gain. Armed-forces members, 
after selling homes at a profit, get a 
longer period in which to repurchase 
without taxable -gain. 

Expenses incurred in determining gift 
tax liability or refund are approved as 
deductions, 


Stockholder-tenants in a co-operative 
development of homes get deductions for 
property taxes and interest. 

Farmers and taxpayers engaged in 
mineral exploration can ignore drought 
losses and losses from abandonment and 
casualty in figuring their $50,000 loss 
limit on deductions. 

Some new restrictions are applied to 
deductions, too. 

Taxpayers will not be allowed to de- 
duct interest on debt incurred to buy 
annuities after March 1, 1954, and a 
loophole is closed in the same ban that 
applies to interest incurred to buy a 
single-premium life insurance contract. 

The rule against deducting losses, ex- 
penses and interest on transactions be- 
tween related taxpayers is tightened. 

Employe pension and profit-sharing 
rules, as revised in the bill, may mean 
much to millions. 

Plans set up in keeping with specific 
yardsticks written into the bill will not 
have to await approval by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. These yard- 
sticks say plans can be limited to hourly 
wageworkers, salaried employes, employ- 
es with at least five years’ service, other 
specific groups. 

Executives can be given larger bene- 
fits, at lower cost, without so much risk 
that a plan will be disqualified as dis- 
criminatory. They also can be allocated 
bigger shares of funds contributed to 
profit-sharing plans. 

Larger contributions to compensate 
for past service are approved. 


Deductions for contributions to profit- 
sharing plans are allowed even where 
not committed to a trust. In a plan that 
does not qualify, the employe is not to be 
taxed on company contributions until 
he receives benefits. 

Affiliated corporations can act as a 
unit in a profit-sharing plan. 

Pension trusts set up for employes, on 
the other hand, are to be taxed on “un- 
related business income” and subjected 
to additional restrictions. 

Other employe benefits, too are list- 
ed for more liberal tax treatment. 

Stock-option rules are broadened a bit 
and exercise of an option by the estate 
or beneficiary of an employe is subject 
to the same tax treatment as if the em- 
plove had exercised it. 

Employe death benefits, up to $5,000, 
will be tax-free even when the benefit is 
not required by a contract, including 
such benefits paid under a qualified 
profit-sharing plan. 

That $5,000 limit is tightened in other 
ways, however. 

Company contributions to sickness and 
accident plans are tax-free to the em- 
ploye, even if the plans themselves do 
not qualify under new rules. 

And benefits paid under these plans— 
if the plans do qualify—also are tax-free 
to employes within specific limits, even 
though the plans are not insured. 

A joint-and-survivor annuity purchased 
by the employer under an approved plan 
is to be included in the emplove’s estate 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Plans for Saving You Money 


FROM: 
New deductions for child care 


New deductions for soil-conservation expenses 
Bigger deductions for medical costs, donations 


to charity . 


New tax credits on dividend income 
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FROM: 


More liberal deductions for business losses, 


depletion 
Easier accounting rules 


FROM EXCISE CUTS ON: 


Jewelry, furs, luggage, handbags, cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, theater and other admissions, 
light bulbs, telephone and telegraph service, 
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Changed rules on dependents 


Tax relief for “heads of families,” retired persons 
Easier rules on taxation of annuities, life insur- 


ance premiums and benefits, trusts. 


Faster depreciation 


Cut in tax on foreign income 


Faster depreciation 
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transportation, club dues, safe-deposit boxes, 
cameras, film, cigarette lighters, sporting goods, 
mechanical pens and pencils, firearms, shells 
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Lindling a place to 
live in Rochester 
Was No picnic... 











. .- Until an officer of the local 
Marine Midland Bank—The Union 
Trust Company— introduced me to 
the right real-estate people...“ 





Guidance and advice are frequently needed 
when a man is transferred to a new terri- 
tory. In New York State, help of this kind 
is often available when The Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York is your 
bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of New 
York State, afhliated Marine Midland 
banks have 125 offices in 61 towns and 
cities. Each officer knows his own area and 
the people in it as only a local resident can. 
Let us show you how this “next-door- | 
neighbor” knowledge can be useful to your 
business. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . April 15 would be final date for income tax returns 


when he dies, but only to the extent that 
the employe contributed to the purchase. 

Also, in the case of both insured and 
uninsured pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans, employes leaving the company—or 
on death after retirement—will get capi- 
tal-gains treatment on any lump-sum 
payments they receive. 

Tax-free income of other kinds—that 
is, exclusions—also is recognized in the 
case of cash for rent of a parsonage, 
employe meals and lodging in some 
cases, subsistence payments to State 
police officers, scholarships and fellow- 
ship grants, combat pay under a broader 
rule. 

Interest on life insurance benefits 
drawn in installments becomes tax-free 
up to $500 a year for the widow and to 

250 a year for a child. 

Exclusion rules are tightened on non- 
annuity income from annuity contracts, 
prizes and awards and discharge of in- 
debtedness. 

Filing requirements will be changed 
significantly if the bill is enacted. 

Individuals will get an extra month— 
till April 15—to file final returns and 
pay up, and to file their declarations of 
estimated tax. Farmers who do not file 
declarations by January 15 will get till 
February 15, instead of January 31, to 
file final returns. 

No declaration of estimated tax will 
be required for most individuals earning 
less than $5,000, or for married couples 
and heads of families earning less than 
$10,000. 

Rules on underestimates, and penalties 
for underestimating, are eased. 

Information returns that now must be 
filed by individuals who make payments 
to others no longer will be required. 

Many other changes also are made in 
filing and information rules. 

Administrative rules and procedures 
are subject to dozens of changes in rela- 
tion to assessments, collection, abate- 
ments, credits, refunds, limitations, in- 
terest, penalties, stamps, offenses, court 
proceedings, other matters. 

Estates and trusts, other than em- 
ploye trusts and the like, get scores of 
changes in tax treatment. 

Deduction for a trust’s personal ex- 
emption is raised to $300, from $100, 
and the proposed relief from double 
taxation of dividends is provided for 
both estates and trusts. 

One basic change means that, to the 
extent of a trust’s current income, all 
distributions are deductible by the estate 
and taxable to beneficiaries. That elimi- 
nates the so-called 65-day and 12-month 
rules of present law. 

Rules that separate “simple” trusts 


from “complex” trusts and govern their 
tax treatment are clarified, simplified and 
changed in their effects. 

The bill sets out in law specific rules 
to determine when a trust’s income wil] 
be taxed to the grantor on the ground 
that he retains substantial control over 
the trust property or income. 

Other significant changes will need to 
be checked by taxpayers. 

Estate taxes—the “basic” tax and the 
“additional” tax—will be combined and 
subject to many other changes if the 
present bill becomes law. 

Credits are granted to prevent shrink- 
ing of an estate by successive taxes on 
the same property in a brief period. 

The option to value property a year 
after death can be used only if the prop- 
erty declines in value by a third during 
that year. 

Property previously transferred by a 
taxpayer will be included in his estate 
only if, at his death, he had one chance 
in 20 that it would be returned to him. 

Estate-tax treatment of life insurance 
proceeds, expenses, debts, taxes, the 
marital deduction is changed. 

Gift taxes also are up for many 
changes. One offers a new rule to deter- 
mine when gifts to minors are “gifts of 
future interest.” 

Another simplifies gift tax compliance 
by eliminating the necessity of revaluing 
gifts made in past years. 

Transfers between husbands and 
wives, gifts to nonresident aliens, other 
gift acts get new rules, too. 

Other changes, by the score, are pro- 
vided in the massive tax bill. 

The normal tax and the surtax on per- 
sonal income are combined. 

Lump sums, received under annuity, 
endowment or life insurance contracts— 
other than at death—can be spread over 
three years for tax purposes. 

Charge-off of bond premiums, in cer- 
tain cases, gets different treatment. 

Income of nonresident aliens and that 
of citizens earned abroad do, too. 

These changes really are little more 
than enough to give you an idea of the 
scope of the big rewrite bill and how it 
may affect your pocketbook. You'll need 
to check further for details. 

Business and industry also get hun- 
dreds of important tax changes in the big 
bill—not all of them calculated to cause 
dancing in the board rooms. 

Corporations, looking for a five-point 
drop in income taxes April 1, will be put 
off for a year if the bill becomes law. 
Rates will hold at 30 per cent on earn- 
ings up to $25,000, and 52 per cent 
above that. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 

All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 


* heights in service to the peoples of our two 


countries. 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 

On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds a ee 
Industrial and Commercial . 
U. S. and Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Public Utility . 
Railroad 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 
65,021,712.72 
1,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


Statutory Policy Reserves 5 te Ta 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Other Policy Obligations 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


. $10,438,536,909.00 


689, 329,021.00 
203,618,054.00 
60,640,032.54 
93,674,723.78 





Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 172,718,060.11 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 2,336,397,134.83 


On urban properties . $2,157,837,445.45 
On farms . 178,559,689.38 
Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 


Company use)« « « « © oc: 443,446,660.78 


Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies) 488,853,000.73 


Cash and Bank Deposits 156,401 ,445.73 


Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 276,698,999.17 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS « $12,311,933,367.13 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 51,633,831.58 
Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 

Association of Insurance Commissioners) 25,845 ,145.00 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 5,050,000.00 


All Other Obligations 28,213,270.94 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $11,596,540,987.84 
Special Surplus Funds $110,683,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus 604,709 ,379,29 
FOAL SURPLUS FUNDS. £6 koe wiwle « 715,392,379.29 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS + $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Home Office: 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 


Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON StT., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 




















The Most Valuable 
Advertising Space 
in America! 


Your Calendar sales message makes a con- 
tinuous impression on the most important 
purchasing agent in the world—the Amer- 
ican housewife. 


You're talking to her, 365 days a year, while 
she’s planning her budget and making buy- 
ing decisions. Can any other medium deliver 
that kind of coverage? 


Your Calendar on the wall of her home puts 
your advertising message in this most valu- 
able of all advertising space. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to help you get it. Ask him 
in today, or write for full information. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PLANT SITE 
STUDIES 


Whether you employ 
consulting engineers or do 
the job yourself, our In- 
dustrial Department will 
save you valuable time 
and money in your quest 
for the “best” location for 
your plant. 

We are prepared to 
furnish concise and accu- 
rate reports on outstanding 
industrial sites in the Sea- 
board Southeast where in- 
dustry has made such nota- 
ble growth in recent years. 


nothing and your inquiry 
will be held in confidence. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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This service will cost you | 





Finance Week 











Faster write-offs of outlays on new plants 
and equipment are provided in bill . . . 


Big corporations, moreover, face a 
speed-up in tax payments. Starting in 
September, 1955, they will shift gradu- 
ally to more of a pay-as-you-go basis. 

These same firms will file declarations 
of estimated tax starting in Septem- 
ber, 1955, and pay part of the current 
year’s tax at the same time. Penalties are 
provided for failure to comply. 

Note that the speed-up will not apply 
to the 390,000 corporations with tax lia- 
bilities of $50,000 or less—but only to 
the 35,000 with larger liabilities. 

Most other changes proposed are de- 
signed to help business. 

Faster write-offs of outlays on new 
plant and equipment are to be allowed, 
if the bill is enacted as written. Deduc- 
tions for depreciation—for businessmen, 
farmers, others—will be permitted on a 
new “declining balance” rule that allows 
two thirds of the value of a new facility 
to be written off in the first half of the 
facility's life. Only new property acquired 
or built after Dec. 31, 1953, is eligible. 

Other deductions will be bigger, 
easier to get, if the bill is approved. 

Operating losses can be used to offset 
taxable income of the two prior years— 
rather than one. 

That carry-back rule as it affects chari- 
table contributions in earlier years also 
is liberalized. 

Research and development costs in- 
curred after 1953 can be deducted as 
current expense, amortized over the life 
of projects or written off over five years 
—at taxpayer's option. 

Organization expenses for a new cor- 
poration also can be written off over a 
period of five years or more. 

Rule governing deduction of losses on 
securities of an affiliated corporation is 
loosened a bit. 

Bad debts of businesses will continue 
to be deductible in full as “business” 
debts, even after the taxpayer goes out 
of business. 

Deductions for donations are eased in 
several minor ways. 

Some deduction rules are tightened. 

Corporations that acquire other cor- 
porations will assume the burden of 
proof that their action was not for tax- 
evasion purposes if tax benefits acquired 
with the new property exceed the amount 
paid for that property. 

Deductions will be disallowed in the 
case of rent paid to State or local gov- 
ernments for the use of property that 
those governments acquire by issuing 
tax-exempt industrial-development bonds 
after Jan. 21, 1954. 

Family-owned corporations — and 
others closely held—will get more free- 


dom to accumulate earnings if the big 
bill is enacted as written. It puts the 
burden of proof on Government that 
such accumulations are for tax avoidance, 

Also, criteria are offered for identify. 
ing “unreasonable” accumulations, ang 
the first $30,000 of such accumulations 
is flatly exempted. 

Rules designed to prevent taxpayers 
from using corporations—in the form of 
“personal holding companies’—to avoid 
taxes are eased in several ways. 

Depletion rules are rewritten, clari- 
fied. Slate gets a higher rate. Some new 
products get depletion allowances. 

Capital-gains tax is broadened and 
eased in some ways, tightened in others, 

A taxpayer holding a commodity-fu- 
tures contract will not have to start his 
six-month holding period all over when 
he accepts delivery on his contract, 

Capital-gains treatment is denied short 
sales made by commodity or security 
dealers for tax avoidance. 

Real estate dealers will get capital- 
gains treatment on property earmarked 
for investment if they make no improve- 
ments and hold for five years, 

Other changes in rules on capital gains 
of business also are proposed. 

Accounting changes of real impor 
tance are listed in the big bill. 

Advance payments received by ac- 
crual-basis taxpayers after Dec. 31, 1953, 
for future services or future use of prop- 
erty may be reported as income in the 
year in which expenses are incurred and 
income earned. Deferment is limited to 
five years in most cases. 

Those same taxpayers can 
reasonable allowances for 
against estimated expenses. 

Taxpayers using the installment meth- 
od of reporting income from the sale of 
property need not require a payment in 
the year of sale. 

Taxpayers shifting from accrual to in- 
stallment basis no longer will have to pay 
taxes twice. 

Corporations will be permitted to use 
a 52 or 53-week year in accounting. 

Corporate groups will find it easier 
to file consolidated returns under the 
new rules, if they so desire. 

A parent firm will need to own only 
80 per cent, rather than 95, of the out 
standing stock of each affiliate. 

Affiliates will not need to file consents 
to regulations—those regulations will be 
written into formal law. 

Conversely, a loophole permitting 
affiliates to quit filing consolidated re- 
turns is closed. 

Corporate adjustments — distribu- 
tions, liquidations, mergers, separations, 


deduct 
reserves 
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nis}, . . Revised Code clarifies 
rules for corporations 


| big reorganizations—are provided with a 
new chapter in the rewritten Revenue 
that | Code, a chapter that will keep corpora- 
ince, | tion lawyers up nights for months. 
tify. Here are a few, only a few, of the 
and points covered: distribution of stock and 
tions | stock rights, redemptions, collapsible 
corporations, carry-overs, “preferred- 
‘yes } stock bail-outs,” Court Holding Company 
n Of F mle, solvency reorganizations. 
void | Partnerships, too, get a new body ot 
law that clarifies the ground rules, lays 
lari: | down in statutory form scores of regula- 
new | tions and court decisions in what is the 
frst such complete treatment ever given 
and | partnerships. ‘ J l k 
hers, Share of partners in gain or loss from \ / { << F 


BF 


=——O) fj 
y-fu- | sale of property, and in depreciation of A fe lg 7 kd 
his | such property, is clarified. < ru om | 
yhen Such matters as taxable years, trans- | 
actions between partners and the part- | \ 
hort } nership, contributions to and distri- JZ \ \ = 
rity | butions by the partnership, transfer of \ y 
: interest in a partnership, retirement of 
ital. partners, these and related matters are 
ked | aid out in law. 
ove: | LIFO corporations—using the last-in- 
first-out basis for inventory—get a one- 


ains J i ecia,_reliet , : = : 
easiest the specias It’s not a new engagement ring or the latest office gossip 
granted them in the war emergency. 


Po * Foreign income gets important tax that’s causing all the excitement. 
reliet in the big revision bill. It’s a demonstration of the new Todd Disburser—the 
With restrictions, corporations are of- machine that dates, protects and signs checks in one fast, 





ac- 





993, | fered a tax credit equal to 14 per cent of flici ; 
‘OP | certain income earned abroad. ae Cea. 
the |} Profits earned by a foreign branch, Leave it to the girls to recognize a real advance in office 
7. will not be taxed until distributed—as is equipment. 

Bene? Sow with toveiga — a The Todd Disburser is smaller and lighter than a type- 
Many other significant changes are ; , 
uct } proposed for rules on foreign earnings. writer. It dates automatically. 

‘VS } Tobacco and alcoholic beverages It shreds amount lines into check fibres with indelible 
othe | {ace new tax rules. Excises on those, ink. It controls and counts every signature. 
; | Starting next January 1, will be collected T, il the b h 
© Ol | by tax return, rather than stamps. Many 0) a all the facts * out the 
''I } other important changes are proposed for time-saving, money-saving Todd 
a sa products. Disburser—mail the coupon. Take 

ife insurance companies get a one- : 
Pay year extension of the temporary tax the first step toward increased 
use | otmula adopted for them in 1951. safety, improved efficiency and 


Tax-exempt co-operatives get till 
September 15—following their tax year 
the 1 file their returns. 

Many other changes, too, are offered. fi 

) Regulated investment companies, banks I 
in some cases, charitable organizations, | 
other companies come in for special pro- | 
onts | Posals. All, or most, businesses will be | 
be | atlected by proposed changes in proce- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


lower overhead for your company. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please have your representative telephone me for an 
appointment. 


Name of firm 





dures for filing, paying, penalties, refunds 
and the like. 

si These, again, are little more than 
enough to give you some idea of what 
ial the big bill can mean to you. With these 
a p leads, you can check up on practical de- SALES OFFICES IN %@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 


tails when, or if, the bill becomes law. Ti RE NN DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





City. Zone State. 








Telephone 
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36,775 people—largest crowd ever to watch a World Series game in Ebbets Field—see Yanks beat Dodgers in the fifth game, October 4th, 1953. 


STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 


IF every man and woman who owns stock in the Union Oil Company were 
to meet in ore place it would take a ball park larger than Ebbets Field to hold them. 


For over 40,000 people own shares in this company. 
The largest shareholder owns less than 1%. 


Illustrating once again that Union Oil—like so many large American companies 
—is not the exclusive property of a few people. 


It is, rather, a partnership of thousands of wage earners and investors 
who are venturing their savings to make a profit. This is the American way. 


UNION OIL @ COMPANY 


A OF CALIFORNIA 





177] Buy American and protect your standard of living . 


















Business Around the World 


WASHINGTON © MADRID © TOKYO © OTTAWA 











>> Killing two birds with one stone is always a good trick. That's what the 
U.S. is trying to do right now--with some success. 
U.S. farm surplus, bulging out of warehouses, has to be worked down. 





U.S. dollar aid abroad must be cut down too--eventually. But Washington 
doesn't want to cut aid to friendly countries too sharply or too suddenly for 
military, as well as economic, reasons. 

Plan, now under way, is to substitute surplus farm products for dollars in 
foreign aid. This can now be done only within limits but the program will expand. 

Farm surpluses, formerly pretty much a dead weight economically, are start- 
ing to buy military aid, bases, weapons abroad. A frozen asset is put to use. 

U.S. taxpayer figures to get a break, if fewer aid dollars are needed. 

U.S. farmer sees a chance that those worrisome surpluses can be eaten into 
at the same time that export markets are built up. 

Foreign countries involved can get needed food and farm products without 
laying out precious dollars. But other countries, trying to export these same 
products, aren't at all happy with this U.S. surplus-disposal plan. 

















>> Here's the way one of these surplus deals is worked out: 

Spain needs cotton. The U.S. wants air and naval bases in Spain (and has 
permission to construct them under last year's agreement). U.S. cotton is taken 
from the U.S. Government surplus, sold to Spain at the world market price, Spain 
pays in its own currency (pesetas). The pesetas will be used to finance part of 
the local construction costs of the military bases. 

Foreign Operations Administration, in Washington, can make up to a total of 
250 million dollars in sales like this of surplus farm commodities to friendly 
countries for local currencies during the year ending June 30, next. 

Such sales are made under the provisions of Section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953. Section-550 sales thus far total 1350 million dollars. 

Proceeds (in local currencies) of most of these sales are to be used for 
military aid--often for local manufacture of weapons or other military items-- 
that otherwise would be paid for by the U.S. in dollars. In this way, farm sur- 
pluses are buying military aid in Britain, Norway, Yugoslavia, Formosa, Spain. 

U.S. farm products sold under Section 550 include wheat, barley, corn, soy- 
beans, cottonseed oil, lard, tobacco, cotton. : 

Quantities sold thus far are not very great, but some fair-sized deals are 
cooking. Spain will probably soon get 20 million dollars' worth of wheat, with 
the peseta proceeds again to be applied against construction costs of those mili- 
tary bases. And Japan, under the Mutual Defense Agreement just signed with the 
U.S., will get 50 million dollars' worth of wheat and barley. Most of the yen 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


proceeds from this transaction will be used for U.S. military assistance in Japan. 

Expansion of this surplus-disposal program is likely. President Eisenhower, 
in his budget message, proposed that a billion dollars in surplus farm products 
be used for foreign aid during the three-year period starting next July l. 


>> There's one aspect of the Section-550 sales that is troublesome. 

These sales are not supposed to interfere with the normal marketings of 
other friendly countries. In other words, these sales must meet unusual needs, 
above and beyond normal consumption. This concept is written into the law. 

Normal consumption is sometimes not so easy to determine. The U.S. has 
ducked responsibility, asked for written assurance from each recipient country 
that consumption of the products will be increased above normal. 

Countries exporting farm products, such as Canada, Argentina, Denmark and 
the Netherlands, fear Section-550 sales are cutting into their markets. 

U.S. dumping of farm surpluses is being claimed, since these products are, 
for the most part, being sold for less than they cost the U.S. Government. They 
are sold at world market prices. They were bought at the high prices entailed 
in the domestic price-support operation. 














>> U.S. plans for farm-surplus disposal are bound to get a working over this 
week in Washington at the high-level U.S.-Canadian meeting on economic problems. 

Chief Canadian-worry right now is wheat. Canadian wheat surplus is close 
to 700 million bushels. Not a bushel of last year's crop has been sold yet. 

U.S. wheat surplus of 840 million bushels is predicted for next July l. 

No wonder that the Canadians are worried by what they call the "fire-sale 
techniques" being used by the U.S. to get rid of wheat. 

Protection of markets under surplus conditions is a matter of wide concern 
among farm exporting countries. The U.N.'s Food and Agriculture Organization is 
going into it. The U.S. seems to be regarded as the bad boy, despite repeated 
U.S. assurances that surplus-disposal plans are not intended to interfere with 
normal marketing by other countries. There's plenty of room for quarreling. 














>> Meanwhile, despite food surpluses, many people in the free world go hungry. J 
The U.S., in a vague way, would like to do something about this. 
But the U.S. specifically opposes a plan, brought up at the FAO meeting 

last November, for distributing surpluses at very low prices to the hungry. 
U.S. officials say this might bring on a market collapse and thus generate 

an agricultural depression, which usually develops into a general depression. 








>> Government experts in Washington are predicting quite a drop in U.S. for- 
eign trade this year. Both exports and imports may be off 8 to 10 per cent. 

U.S. exports last year set a new record at 15.75 billion dollars. They are i 
expected to decline to around 14.5 billion in 1954. Rate of accumulation of gold 
and dollar reserves in many countries is said to be slowing down. This, it is 
thought, will make foreign countries more interested in buying goods outside the 
dollar area from sellers who don't require payments in dollars. 

U.S. imports, valued at 10.9 billions in 1953, may fall to about 10 billions, 
as raw-material imports and military stockpile buying are curtailed. 

Point to remember: U.S. exporters and importers still will have a banner 
year, even if foreign trade is off as much as these experts expect. 
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| How all industry benefits 


from progressive railroading 
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TODAY... 
a freight car is 
nearer your telephone 


The last two years have seen a spectacular re- 
duction in freight car ‘‘shortage’”’ reports. In 
1952, the cases where shippers waited more than 
48 hours for a car were 84% fewer than in 1950! 


To provide this improved service, railroads 
retired over 115,000 old cars in 51 and ’52 
alone; replaced them with 155,147 new cars— 
enough to form a train 1,320 miles long! It 
meant a whopping investment of $1% billion. 
But, modern cars permit better utilization, one 
of the many reasons why a phone call brings 
them to your loading dock faster. 


Railroads are also modernizing existing cars. 
Thousands are now equipped with the ‘‘Ride- 
Control® Package,’”’ developed by American Steel 
Foundries to replace the hard-riding springs on 
older cars. Package installations bring these cars 
up to modern riding standards, suitable for un- 
restricted use at unrestricted speeds. All this at 
. costs that measure up to the economic realities of 
PER HOUR general repairs programs. 
asides nce the efficiency am short, a constantly replenished and mod- 
of teday’s medera cor pool. Average ernized car pool is another reason why railroads 
ton-miles hauled per train hour shot offer better freight service at a bigger value than 
up 74% from the 1936-1940 period! ever before. 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


New freight cars ride And now the Ride- 


smoothly at passen- Control Packages are 
ger-train speeds, on being used to moder- 
ASF _ Ride-Control® nize existing cars—at 
Trucks . . . specified realistic costs. Recent 
on more new cars than tests prove reductions 
1954 all other freight car in lading damage 


trucks combined! index of over 90%. 
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Coil Racks 


Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in 
production, storage, order assembly, 
shipping — in every industry. May 
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Dolly Racks 


we show you how we can reduce 
your handling costs up to 50%? 


EQUIPMENT 





WRITE FOR 
MFG. INC. iy 
21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 


CATALOGUE 


World’s Only Recorder of its Kind 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 
8-LB SELF-POWERED BATTERY RECORDER 
© AUTOMATIC UNDETECTED 
RECORDING up to 4 hrs 
* PICKS UP WITHIN 
60 FT. RADIUS 
© VOICE ACTIVATED 
SELF-START-STOP 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


ecords noiselessly in or out of closed 
briefcase, containing hidden mike while 
walking, riding, flying. Conferences, lectures, 
dictation, 2-way phone. Permanent, unailter- 
able, indexed recording at only 3c per hr. 
MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC 
812 Broadway, N.Y.3,N.Y. Dep. US 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 






*NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
If possible send the March 19, 1954 issue. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





NICKEL. You can probably count’ on 

nickel’s remaining free of Govern. 
ment controls despite the continuing 
shortage. The Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization indicates that there 
are no plans for putting the metal under 
control at this time. 


% % oo 


CORPORATION TAXES. You can, 

in handling the tax affairs of a cor- 
poration, sometimes avoid paying a tax 
on the company’s gain from sale of its 
stock to its officers. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds that a corporation is not liable for 
a tax on its gain from the sale of treasury 
stock to its president, who made a bind- 
ing warranty that the stock was bought 
for investment and not for resale. 


* * * 


PAY RAISES. You can sometimes 

give a pay raise to your employes 
after a collective-bargaining election has 
been called, without violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board upholds an employer in rais- 
ing wages and granting paid-up insur- 
ance to employes one day after an elec- 
tion was ordered; it was shown that the 
company previously had announced that 
the pay increase and insurance were un- 
der consideration. 


* * * 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You can 

get information from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration about its program 
under which small firms pool their fa- 
cilities to obtain and carry out defense 
contracts. In announcing formation of 
three more such pools, SBA says that all 
of its field offices have free copies of the 
booklet “Small Business Production Pools 
for Defense.” 


% * % 


BUTTER. You can probably expect 
changes in the Government’s stand- 
ards for grades of butter. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is suggesting changes 
that may go into effect April 1. Com- 
ments are invited up to March 22. 


* *% * 


GOVERNMENT FEES. You can prob- 

ably look for the Coast Guard to 
start charging fees for a number of 
services that now are performed free. In 
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disclosing that it is considering putting 
fees on the handling of applications for 
licenses, permits, certificates and certain 
other documents, Coast Guard Head- 
quarters says that it will consider com- 
ments received up to April 15. 


* * * 


TAX DEDUCTIONS. You can take 

an income tax deduction for your 
losses sustained on residential property 
as the result of subsoil shrinkage during 
a drought. The Internal Revenue Service 
rules that such losses may be deducted 
as casualty losses. 


* % 


POTATOES. You cannot look for any 

change in the Government’s stand- 
ards for potatoes. Because of opposition 
from the trade, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is dropping its proposal to revise 
present standards, which have been in 
effect since 1933. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot, after firing a supervisor for 
economic reasons, refuse to take him 
back in a rank-and-file job just because 
you fear he would become active in a 
union. NLRB finds that an employer 
discriminated against a discharged super- 
visor, violating the ‘Taft-Hartley law, in 
refusing on such a ground to rehire him 
for an ordinary job. 


* * % 


PROBATIONARY WORKERS. You 

cannot be sure of keeping proba- 
tionary workers from voting in an NLRB 
election in your plant. Overruling some 
earlier decisions, the Labor Board holds 
that 90-day probationary workers are 
entitled to vote in a representation elec- 
tion. In this case, the probationers do 
the same work as regular employes 
under the same general working con- 
ditions. 


% * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 
cannot count on collecting the dif- 
ference between the wages called for in 
your Government contract, under the 
Davis-Bacon Act, and the amount that 
you actually have to pay. The Supreme 
Court holds, in a case where wages 
specified in the contract were less than 
those later found by the Secretary of 
Labor to be prevailing in the area, that 
the contractor was not entitled to be 
reimbursed for the difference. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

asic material. 
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Plenty of Low Cost Electri 








Turns the 


wheels of 


INDUSTRY 


| n « 
IOWA THE PACE OF INDUSTRY in Iowa 


is accelerated by plenty of low-cost 
electric power. A huge power network, 
called the Iowa “grid” which inter-con- 
mects many of the state’s generating plants stands 
behind this assurance. No industrialist need fear a 
power shortage in “the Jand of the gold that grows” 
where farsighted power systems always have a sur- 
plus of electrical energy, even over peak consump- 
tion periods. In addition, Iowa offers a skilled labor 
supply, excellent transportation 
; facilities and a friendly state 
INDUSTRY S government. Learn more about 1OWA 
eGay to . . LAND OF THE 
ie me, Iowa as the ideal location for GOLD THAT Grows 
your new plant ... write for 
your copy of “Industry's Road 
to Opportunity.” 442 Central 
National Building, Des Moines 
9, lowa. 









the 
ultimate 


=," With “Control” 
ONE good towel get's a chance! 


| 
L\ | MOSINEE Controlled Cabinets dispense 
| just one towel at a time, giving the 
user a chance to dry hands on the first 


towel .. . and seldom needing a second. 
That is why Mosinee Controlled towel 
services are showing from 25% to 50% 
cut in towel costs. You can prove this 
by a trial in your own washrooms. 


$ 


Over 100 years of shoemanship stand 
behind every pair of Hanan shoes! 
Bootmakers, skilled in their art, 
custom-craft premium leathers into : 
shoes of flawless style . . . superb Send for free towel samples and data 
comfort. Slip into a handsome pair on “Controlled” Cabinets. 


of Hanans today! VQ 
Sulelvoke Tourels— 
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Signs of improvement here and there in 
the economy are stirring optimism 
among businessmen and investors, de- 
spite the reduced rate of business ac- 
tivity. 

Prices of industrial raw materials edged 
upward in the week ended March 10. 
There were gains of 5.5 cents per 
pound in wool, 3 cents in tin, 1 in lead 
scrap, 0.5 in lead and zinc. 

The building industry is going ahead 
with full confidence. Various signs in- 

_dicate that builders started homes at 
a fast rate in February. Moreover, con- 
tract awards for construction rose in 
February to 20 per cent above Febru- 
ary, 1953. Combined January and 
February awards set new records for 
residential and nonresidential build- 
ing and for public works and utilities. 

In manufacturing, the work week was 
lengthened in February in textiles, ap- 
parel, lumber and rubber products. 
The gain was more than seasonal. 

Stock prices rose to 300.83 on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average on March 11, 
a new high for the current rise, 18 
per cent above last September. 

Business volume, nevertheless, is run- 
ning well below the peaks of 1953. 

Retail stores sold goods at a rate of 
165.8 billion dollars per year in 
February, up 1 per cent from Janu- 
ary but 5 per cent below a year ago. 
Auto sales rose 6 per cent in Febru- 
ary. There was a 5 per cent gain for 
building materials. 

Department stores were hit by bad 
weather in the week ended March 6 
Sales fell sharply on the indicator and 
were 11 per cent below a year ago. 
The drop was only 4 per cent for the 
four weeks ended March 6. 


PLUS & MINUS 
! Latest Indicators of Business Actiolty—a 








Factory output held at 123 on the indi- 
cator, lowest since the 1952 steel 
strike. Steel mills scheduled output 
at only 68.9 per cent of capacity in 
the week ended March 13. 

Unemployment, in late February, was 
still rising slowly. Layoffs, measured 
by new claims for unemployment in- 
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surance, are still running more than 
300,000 per week. Insured unemploy- 
ment rose to 2,409,000 in the week 
ended February 27, up about 100,000 
from the end of January. 

Freight carloadings sank to a level 
13.8 per cent below a year ago in the 
week ended March 6, the worst show- 
ing this year. Loadings of manufac- 
tured goods were 12.9 per cent be- 
low last year. 





Reduction of inventories is proving a 
stubborn problem for businessmen, 
Total inventories, as the top chart 
shows, stood at 80.7 billions on Feb. 
ruary 1, only 1.8 billions below the 
1953 peak. Sales, however, have fallen 
4.1 billions. As a result, inventories on 
February 1 were equal to 1.74 months 
sales, highest ratio over the 1951-54 
period. 

Stock-sales ratios, given below, show 
where stocks cause greatest worry. 


Feb. 1,53 Feb. 1,’54 

Total business 1.61 1.74 
ard goods 1.96 2.28 
Manufacturers 1.96 2.32 
Wholesalers 1.92 2.04 
Retailers 1.98 2.48 
Soft goods 1.35 1.87 
Manufacturers 1.64 1.62 
Wholesalers 0.90 0.97 
Retailers 127 1.29 


Main sore spot is heavy stocks of hard 
goods. Most hard-goods manufactur 
ers find their stocks above a year ago, 
their sales below then. At retail, the 
trouble is centered in dealer stocks 
of new and used autos. 

Orders placed with manufacturers of 
hard goods have been slashed heavily. 
In January, total orders for hard goods 
were more than a third below Janv- 
ary, 1953. Orders for metals were 
down nearly a half. They were a third 
below for machinery, two-fifths below 
for transportation equipment. 

A buffer against future declines in in- 
dustrial production may be provided 
soon by an upturn in soft-goods in- 
dustries. And the time needed to ad- 
just inventories of hard goods will be 
shortened if construction activity and 
business spending for plant and equip- 
ment continue to hold firm. 
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“PEACE MUST BE PURSUED” = 


pit 

by Ernest T. Weir, . 

Chairman, National Steel Corporation fe 

7 

ar 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Soviet Russia in its propa- basis of impressions he has derived from “0 

ganda is constantly saying that American frequent visits to Europe in recent years. This offic 

businessmen want war in order to make speech was delivered on December 17 last whi 
profits. Here is an expression by an American at New York before a discussion meeting of 

industrialist of prominence who asserts that. the National Industrial Conference Board, I 

war would be disastrous and that peace can but Mr. Weir, after rereading it last week ce 

be and must be pursued. ; in the light of the Berlin Conference of For- a 

In the address which follows, Ernest T. eign Ministers and the forthcoming confer- wrea 

Weir, chairman of the National Steel Corpo- ence at Geneva, said that he wouldn’t change a 

ration, discusses the world situation on the a word of it. era 

in 


The full text of Mr. Weir’s address 


follows: 


The question on which I am to start this 
discussion is undoubtedly the most fateful 
one in human history. It is a two-pronged 
question. In this day of supposed enlighten- 
ment and civilization, is it possible to find 
a basis for peace? Or—must the world be 
plunged into its most terrible war? 

Because this question is fundamental to 
all others, I have devoted a good bit of time 
over the past several years in an effort to 
get some light on it. I have made five trips 
to Europe since 1947. On each trip I spent 
much of my time exploring this subject with 
persons of all sorts. On my return I prepared 
statements giving my impressions. At first, 
the distribution of these was limited to friends and close ac- 
quaintances. But the statements were passed around and as 
interest was shown in them, through letters of comment and 
requests for additional copies, the distribution was increased. 
The most recent statement was prepared last June and over 
300,000 copies have now been distributed. In addition, I have 
written articles and given speeches on the subject. In short, 
I have become something of a propagandist for the idea that 
there must be a way to find a basis for world peace. 

Having said this, I want to make it clear that I have no 
definite program all neatly packaged and ready for delivery. 
Far from it. I do not profess to be an expert on international 
affairs. But I do want to say this. In my experience, there are 
no experts in this field. I have talked with a number of men 
in this and other countries—many of them highly placed— 
whose main business in life is foreign affairs and among 
them I also have found confusion and uncertainty as among 
persons not so well informed. The reason, of course, is that 
this problem is just too big, too complex for any one mind to 
grasp. That is why it must have thorough study, concrete 
thinking by many minds—by groups like this one—by 
businessmen in particular because they are accustomed to 
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meeting and solving problems on a factual U 
basis. 
Millions of words on the international d 
situation appear in print. and are spoken I 
over the air. It is a striking thing that in all 
this you so rarely find a statement that may 
be described as calm, reasoned analysis. | 4. 
; : yy pmilit 

The emotional content runs uniformly high. 


aS Si eeee ‘ ; ie 
Usually it is implied, if not directly stated, nt 
that in all details we are always right, the ng 


other side always wrong. That our motives 
and intentions are completely good and v 
honest and that those of the other side are a 
bad and dishonest. Very frequently, Russia 
is referred to as “the enemy” not only by 
writers and commentators but by people in ve 
responsible positions. This language and 
posture are logical only if you accept the 
inevitability of war. They are entirely out of place if the 
genuine objective is peace. 

It is impossible, of course, to exclude emotion from hv- 
man relations of any kind and our international situation 
and the things that have gone into its making naturally 
evoke a strong emotional reaction. This, in itself, creates a 
very grave danger which must be recognized and, so far as 
possible, neutralized by the more levelheaded among us. 
We know that when emotion enters the room, reason usually 
flies out of the window. Emotion leads to action on the basis § 
of impulse, not careful consideration. You and I know how 
far we would get in business decisions if we allowed emo- 
tions to dominate our thinking. And we know that if results 
are to be achieved in such fields as science, engineering and 
production, emotions—and the prejudices and fixed ideas they 
engender—must be rigidly excluded. 























Factual Approach Needed 

If we are to find and establish a basis for peace, I believe 
we will have to make a much more factual approach to it 
than we have yet seen—particularly in the United States. 
And if we are to hope for such an approach the number of 
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hose who believe in it and advocate it must increase—and 
tecome active in its advocacy—until they at least balance 
he hotheads who now so largely influence United States 
pinion and policy. 

I have seen nothing in the past six months to indicate any 
ignificant change in Europe’s attitude, nor have I seen any 
cod reason to change my own opinion regarding the policy 
if the United States. 

When you analyze the things written and said in the 
United States about the international situation, you find that 
pany boil down to this final conclusion: We just cannot deal 
with Communism in general or with Russia in particular. In 
sther countries this position has come to be accepted as the 
oficial position of the United States. It is a position with 
which Europe disagrees and which Europe fears. 


Our Position Unrealistic 

In my opinion our position is entirely unrealistic. We have 
10 choice in the matter of dealing or not dealing. We cannot 
wish either Communism or Russia out of existence. They are 
powerful forces occupying a great portion of the world’s land 
wea and governing a great number of its people, and are 
likely to continue doing so for years in the future. For this 
reason it seems to me that we are confronted with two in- 
ecapable facts: 

1. We have got to deal with Communism and Russia 
—if not on a basis of peace, then on a basis of continu- 
ing hostile relations and, ultimately, war. 

2. Neither Russia and the Communist world nor the 
United States and the Western world can win the next 
war. That war—if it happens—can result only in mutual 
destruction. 





I can tell you because they have told me that some of our 

p military authorities are convinced that no one can win 

e next war. In their view the all-important purpose of our 
military establishment is as a deterrent to war. I believe this 
view is general among our military leaders. The Russians 
have the same knowledge about relative military strength as 
we have and there is every reason to believe that they are 
just as conscious of the consequences of war. 

When the ultimate choice is between peace and war— 
and I am convinced that is the ultimate choice—when neither 
tide can win a war, when both will be destroyed, it seems to 
ne a matter of simple common sense that everything should 
be done; nothing should be left undone that holds the slight- 





st possibility of bringing peace. I believe the United States 
ind other Western nations should be “aggressors” in waging 
peace and persistently seek negotiations. We should no more 
uccept one failure in negotiation than we would accept the 
bss of a skirmish or a battle as the loss of a war. 


No Sacrifice of Principle 

Does this mean that I believe in buying peace at any 
‘st; in capitulating to Russia’s demands; in surrendering 
ur own positions? By no means! In my definition, there 
eed be no appeasement in negotiations; no sacrifice of 
my vital principle. If the United States should spear- 
head a persistent policy of seeking peace through negotia- 
ion, I can see a number of outstanding benefits. Let us 
consider them. 

First, this policy would have the wholehearted support of 
our allies and contribute to Western unity. Second, by force 
if repetition, it would become increasingly harder for Rus- 
ia to resist or evade negotiations without serious loss of po- 
ition in world opinion. Third, by placing the emphasis on 
peace rather than on war it would contribute toward relaxa- 
ion of the present tension, which would be an improvement 
h itself and might eventually produce a world climate in 

hich real results would be possible. Fourth, if these efforts 
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finally came to nothing we would have the moral satisfaction 
of knowing that the fault was not ours and would have demon- 
strated this to the world at large. 


Russian Note Significant 

As to the value of seeking negotiations with Russia, I 
would like to call attention to the recent interchange of diplo- 
matic notes. You will recall that in mid-October, England, 
France and the United States invited Russia to participate 
in a four-power conference. On November 3, Russia replied 
with a note which contained a counterproposal for a five- 
power conference and other limiting conditions. The note 
was Officially interpreted as a rejection of the invitation to 
the four-power conference, and unofficially presented as proof 
that there is no point in trying to deal with Russia. Then out 
of the blue came the Russian note of November 26,. extend- 
ing her own invitation to a four-power conference. I believe 
it is significant that while, in this note, Russia expressed oppo- 
sition to the arming of West Germany and also announced 
her intention to introduce the subject of a five-power con- 
ference which would include Communist China, she also 
stated expressly that she was attaching no preliminary condi- 
tions to the conference. This note also was variously and, in 
some cases, contradictorily interpreted—with most of the in- 
terpreters taking the customary dim view. But, as others have 
pointed out, could it not be that Russia realized that the 
November 8 note was a mistake and for internal or external 
reasons, or both, decided she could not afford to place herself 
before the world in the position of obstructing negotiations 
for peace? 

There is another aspect of this note incident on which I 
would like to comment. England and France immediately 
accepted the Russian proposal by saying in effect: “Fine, a 
conference is what we want.” But what happened in the 
United States? The note was greeted with suspicion and dis- 
trust. A typical reaction was that of Donold 6. Lourie, Under 
Secretary of State, who in a public address used such words 
as “dishonest,” “deceptive” and “phony attitude” in com- 
menting on the note. In effect, this is name calling. It has 
happened all too frequently and the record proves that it 
gets us nowhere. 


Produces Bad Effect 


This is a perfect example of the reason for the loss of Euro- 
pean confidence in United States leadership. It is an example 
of why there are people in other countries who actually be- 
lieve that our country does not sincerely want peace and, 
therefore, that there is justification in the Russian attitude. 
I simply cannot see what is gained by prejudging Russia’s 
motives and exhibiting rigid hostility, as in this case, and 
many others before it. In addition to the bad effect on world 
opinion it gives Russia the grounds to say, in event the con- 
ference fails, that the United States never intended that it 
should succeed. Why would it not be infinitely better to 
accept the Russian invitation at face value, meet with her, 
and let the conference itself determine and exhibit Russia’s 
sincerity or lack of it? 

I am sure you all heard or read the President's U.N. 
address last week [President Eisenhower's speech to the 
United Nations Assembly proposing world co-operation in 
development of the atom’s peaceful uses]. In my opinion, it 
was a great—a monumental statement. The President was 
speaking not only to the governments but to the peoples of 
the world. And he was speaking language the peoples of the 
world want to hear. This was indicated by the strong endorse- 
ment of his proposals from so many countries—some of which 
have been none too friendly to the United States. It is signifi- 
cant that large sections of the President’s address were carried 
verbatim in the Russian newspapers and that the Russian 
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Government, officially, has withheld comment pending study 
of the proposal. 


West Has Won Initiative 
Through the President’s address and through British, 
French and United States acceptance of the Russian proposal 
for the Berlin Conference, there is no question that the 
Western world has won the diplomatic initiative and occupies 


a strong position in world opinion. It is certainly to be hoped” 


that in our further conduct we employ these advantages to 
the full to develop real progress toward peaceful solutions. 
The reluctant attitude previously shown by the United 
States toward negotiation supported a widely held opinion 
that the United States actually wanted a state of tension and 
fear to continue because it believed that without tension and 
fear the countries of the Western world would not make the 
sacrifices necessary to keep up the guard against Russia. If 
this was the United States position, it was, in my opinion, 
very poor strategy. Europe generally sees no reason to fear 
Russian aggression now or in the near future. On her part, 
Russia—whether sincerely or not—has recently directed her 
policy toward the reduction of tension. In view of these 
things, United States policy seemed to place an artificial po- 
sition in opposition to a natural trend toward a less hostile 
state of affairs. I will say this, that after the experience of the 
past 40 years if the Western world will maintain an ade- 
quate defense only if it is continually scared into doing so, 
then our case is hopeless. I do not think that is the case. 


We Must Be More Practical 


If the United States is to exercise effective leadership to- 
ward peace there must be changes in our policy and methods 
and, just as important, changes in our attitude and thinking. 
We must become much more practical than we have been thus 
far. I believe, for instance, that we need a better sense of 
perspective. I think it Lardly necessary to say to this group 
that I detest Communism as much as anyone here. To my 
mind, Communism is so bad, so contrary to human instinct, 
that eventually it will destroy itself. 

Communism, however, is an idea and no idea has ever 
been eradicated or changed by forcible means. We cannot 
eliminate Communism by war, but suppose that we could de- 
stroy Russia as a nation? Leaving aside any consideration of 
the cost to us and the world, what assurance do we have that 
the destruction of Russia would produce a secure and whole- 
some world? Today Russia and China are “devils.” Remem- 
ber that only a few short years ago Russia was our quote— 
noble ally—end quote. China was our historic friend. Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan were then the “devils.” Today they are 
our friends—and, in some people’s minds, they are our hope 
for the future. Then and now, this estimate of other nations 
was and is emotional. From a practical standpoint, I believe 
we have to accept the fact that it is not the mission of the 
United States to go charging about the world to free it from 
bad nations and bad systems of government. We must recon- 
cile ourselves to the fact that there will always be bad nations 
and bad systems and our task is to contrive some basis other 
than war on which we can live in the world with them. 


Varied Points of View 

There is another point on which we must change our out- 
look. We are recurringly disappointed that other peoples 
misunderstand us and our point of view—that they look 
for ulterior motives, for instance, when it is our sole intention 
to be entirely generous. We must realize that all peoples can- 
not be expected to view matters from the vantage point of 
Washington, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. They see 
things from where they sit—in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Moscow, Peiping and Calcutta. As an example, practically no 
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other nation has our attitude toward Communism. It is thenfn R 
tendency to keep their thinking separate on Communism gg afhree 


system and Russia as a nation. This is true in most of Europe, 
It is difficult for many Americans to realize that, in some parts 
of the world, people think that the Communist system offers 
them more than the American system. 

These people have no knowledge or understanding of the 
American concepts of freedom and enterprise because thes 
concepts relate to nothing in their own tradition or experienc, 
These people do not understand Communism as a theory 
either but it seems at least to offer things germane to their 
understanding and immediate interests—such as better dis. 
tribution of land and more food. We get nowhere with such 
people by talking about the menace of Communism becauy 
they see no difficulty in living with it. 


We Hamper Ourselves 

I believe also that we hamper ourselves in dealings with 
Russia and in the whole international situation by not making 
more of an effort to understand things as they may look from 
the eastern side of the Russian border. In any dealings, | 
believe it is good business to see the other fellow’s point of 
view—not necessarily because you intend to accept it but for 
your own advantage. 
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—Frank Alexander 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
“| believe it is good business... 


We do not like Communism or Russia. Yet we find it hard 
to believe that they may genuinely dislike us and our ways. 
It is equally hard for us to accept the fact that many thing 
that we consider good beyond question Russia regards # 
totally bad. As examples—individual liberty and an w- 
controlled economy. Things we regard as bad, Russia cor- 
siders good or at least necessary. As an example, Russian con- 
trol of neighboring countries. We know that we have m 
aggressive intentions toward Russia, that it is not our intention 
to destroy her at the first opportunity. We expect Russia to 
know this too, and have a tendency to regard any Russia 
statement to the contrary as mere propaganda. Yet, if we t" 
to look at matters through Russian eyes, I believe we can se 
that they have some grounds for doubt. 

For instance, we criticize Russian attempts to block the 
rearming of West Germany. But if we were Russians woul 
that not seem a most logical and reasonable national ail 
from a purely defensive standpoint? Russia has had. a long 
experience with Germany. Russia knows that Germany has 
great recuperative ability and, in a relatively short time, 
could again become a dangerous military power. Doubtless 
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is thenfn Russian eyes, rearming Germany is seen exclusively as a 
sm ag aphreat to Russia. As a matter of fact, in other nations, France 
Europe, particularly, there is some sharing of the Russian view on a 
Ne parfspesurgent Germany. I, myself, do not have too much confi- 
N Offesfience in Germany. I cannot forget that to a major extent the 
yorld’s present condition can be attributed to the conduct of 
: of thefGermany in the two world wars. I have no criticism of the 
 thesefcharacter or intentions of the Germany of Adenauer. But what 
erienc:, Jibout the Germany of someone else 5, 10 or 20 years from 
theoryfnow? We know the trait of Germans to flock to the banner of 
to theirfa military leader. 
ter dis. 
th suct Would We Feel Secure? 
ecausef Let us look at another aspect of the world situation through 
Russian eyes. Suppose that Canada, Mexico and Cuba were 
friendly to Russia and were actively co-operating with Russia 
in the building of huge military bases within their borders. 
3s with{Suppose further that Russia announced the intention of 
making building additional bases in other countries on this side of the 
k fromf Atlantic. Would we feel entirely secure with Russian assur- 
ings, |} ance that the sole purpose of the bases was to protect Russia 
oint off against United States aggression? 
but for}. Let us look at still another aspect—Ruissia’s relations with 
China. We seem to regard it as somewhat unmoral that 






ander “~Sovfoto 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
...to see the other fellow’s point of view” 


t har! f Russia should try to identify her interests with those of China 
ways f and build a strong alliance with China. We do not like this, 
things} but I believe we should expect as a matter of course that as a 
ds “| Communist nation Russia would want other nations to be 
1 uf Communist—as many as possible—and particularly would 
| Col} want to maintain a close, friendly working relationship with 
1 col} a nation so close to her borders with China’s enormous area, 
oer population and potential power. 

onto! 

sia to Issues in the Way of Peace 

ssi} I have cited these matters as examples on which the Ameri- 
ve tt} can attitude—as it is revealed in the great bulk of official and 
in se} unofficial statements—is emotional and immature. As I said 
before, I believe we will have to become much more practical 
k the base our policies and actions on things as they are rather 
voult than things as we want them to be and think they should be— 
| ait before we can make headway toward a stable and peaceful 
long} world. 

y has Let us now consider some of the specific issues that stand 
time, in the way of peace. Probably the major points of difference 
btless} between the Western and Communist worlds are the German 
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and Austrian questions, the Russian occupation of other coun- 
tries, Japan, the status of China, world trade and our military 
bases. I do not pretend to have the answers on any of them. 
I have views on some of them. 

The question of military bases is tied in with the whole 
question of disarmament. Actually, I do not consider this as 
a really negotiable subject. 

Regardless of what she may say, I do not think that Russia 
actually expects us to dismantle our bases under present con- 
ditions any more than we expect her to disband her Army or 
turn her war plants to the manufacture of refrigerators. 
Disarmament will not precede peace. It will follow peace only 
as tension relaxes and nations see less need for big military 
establishments. 

Likewise, I cannot see Russian occupation of other coun- 
tries as much of a subject for negotiation under present 
circumstances, and for the same reason. Russia regards the 
occupation as part of her defense setup. Short of war there 
is nothing we can do about it just as there is nothing Russia 
can do about our military bases. In final analysis, the best 
service we can render to the occupied countries is to keep 
alive their hope of liberty while we work to establish an 
atmosphere of peace in which it will become increasingly 
difficult for Russia to retain her iron grip on them. 


Too Big to Be Ignored 

China is a touchy subject. It is my opinion that whether 
or not we admit Communist China to the U.N. or sit down 
with her in five-power negotiations in the near future, even- 
tually we are going to recognize her and deal with her 
in some way. Whatever mistakes may have been made 
in the past, we have to live in the world as it is now. A 
Communist Government has full control of China. I am 
reliably advised that nowhere in Asia is Chiang Kai-shek 
given a ghost of a chance of re-establishing power. China 
is too big a country; it has too many people—a population 
of 480 million—to be ignored for any length of time in 
world affairs. 

Eventually, we must deal with a Chinese regime that we 
may not like unless we propose to replace that regime with 
one we do like. To do that, of course, would mean war, and 
bear in mind that it would not be war with China alone but 
war with all of Asia. My only comment on that will be to 
repeat a remark made to me by President Eisenhower during 
a conversation in Paris two years ago. He said: “War with 
Asia would be endless and hopeless.” 


Cannot Restrict Trade 

Trade is another thing which cannot be restricted indefinite- 
ly regardless of our wishes in the matter. With most other 
countries, foreign trade is much more vital than it is with 
us. They must have it to live and their living will outweigh 
tactical or strategical considerations in international relations 
on the political level. Historically, Japan bas been largely 
dependent on trade with China. Unless we propose to sup- 
port Japan indefinitely—-which we cannot do—that normal 
trade relationship will have to be established again. Similarly, 
trade with China is highly important to the countries of Eu- 
rope. Also of extreme importance is trade between the free 
and Communist areas of Europe—trade which developed as a 
normal thing over centuries and is now cut off by the artificial 
barrier of the Iron Curtain and politically imposed restrictions. 
In this situation the unnatural is opposed to the natural and 
in such a conflict sooner or later the natural is bound to 
prevail. 

On certain basic principles, it is to be expected that the 
United States and the Western world on one hand and Russia 
and the Communist world on the other will hold rigid po- 
sitions which neither will compromise. But in between these 
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fixed positions there must be many matters of importance that 
are subject to agreement. As I see it, the vital thing is to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of agreement—a relaxation of tension, a 
dissipation of the present suspicion and distrust. Once this is 
done I believe it will be possible to come to agreement on such 
matters and on the less critical aspects of the major questions. 
I do not expect a peace that will ever be entirely satisfactory 
to either side. Naturally, it must be a matter of compromise. 
I expect it to come gradually over a period of time. But with 
the movement started, the world will at last be able to see 
light through the present darkness and confusion. And further 
I believe this—with the movement once started toward peace 
the warsick people of this generation will not permit that 
movement to be reversed. 


Alternative to Peace Is War 

Now let us make no mistake, the alternative to peace is 
war. I will not take time to dwell on the full consequences of 
war. You know what the President said about that. It is 
enough to realize that one hydrogen bomb as now developed 
has the power to completely destroy the entire Greater New 
York area. Just try to visualize this and realize that it would 
be the effect of only one bomb. It is a certainty that neither 
Russia nor our country can devise a protective system which 
will prevent planes getting through and bombs being dropped. 
Let us leave out of consideration the human cost in death and 
suffering, and the problems of what we would do about Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world in event of victory, and think 
only of the economic and political situation that would con- 
front those Americans who survived. 

Government would be in complete contro] of the country. 
The task of reconstruction would be of such magnitude that it 
would be accomplished only under some system of rigid state 
control over a period of many, many years. With the present 
20-vear trend toward bigger and bigger Government, plus 
Government contro] during the next war, and for an inde- 
terminate period after the war, how long do you think it 
would take to re-establish the fundamental American relation- 
ships between the individual and Government? Or do you 
think they ever could be re-established? In short, even if we 
defeated Russia—Communism would win. 


An Ever-Present Danger 

There are some people who think that we can continue 
the present condition of “cold war” or “cold peace” indefinite- 
ly. I disagree. I think we must move inevitably either to peace 
or to war. When nations keep on building and expanding the 
machinery of war, there is an ever-present danger that the 
machinery will be used. So unless a continuing, determined 
effort is made to reverse the present trend the odds are on 
eventual war. Even if that were not the case, think of what 
the present situation is doing to us. In Washington we now 
have the first in seven Administrations with a conception of 
the need for economy in Government. They are doing every- 
thing in their power to cut down the cost of Government. 
And they find the job virtually impossible. Why? Because out 
of each Government dollar 70 cents must be spent for defense 
purposes. The savings that can be made out cf the remaining 
30 cents are, in effect, cheeseparings. It is crystal clear that 
we can never start back on the road to economic soundness 
until we substantially lighten the burden of military costs and 
we cannot do that until we start the move toward peace. 
All of this applies to our allies—even to a greater extent than 
it does to us. 


Negotiation Only Available Instrument 
However this matter is analyzed, it‘seems to me’ the only 
sensible policy for the United States is one of unremitting 
effort to achieve a basis of peace. The only available instru- 
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ment for that purpose is the conference table—negotiation! 
We can no longer afford to permit our national policy to be 
fogged in an emotional mist—to accept such blind and yp. 
thinking positions as “you can’t deal with Russia,” or if yo, 
do, “the result will be another Yalta or Potsdam.” After ali 
we should attribute Yalta and Potsdam not only to Russi, 
but also to the inadequacy of our own leadership. Certain 
by this time the leaders of the Western world have haj 
enough experience with Russia and Russian methods, |{ 
they are not yet capable of dealing with Russia on an eye 
footing, we are in a very sad state, indeed. 

There is another very important thing that is ignored }y 
those who seek to avoid dealings with Russia. It is that Rus. 
sia is not static. It is no more immune to the effect of change 
than other organizations of human beings. The death of 
Stalin undoubtedly has created a significant change in Ruy. 
sia’s Government. Stalin had been built into the status of 
demigod. His power was absolute. Under him, the Gover. 
ment of Russia was a true dictatorship. Today it is something 
different. No one person now has Stalin’s power nor his stand. 
ing with the Russian people. The indication is that today 
government in Russia is not by dictatorship but by committee 
—which means that it will move with greater caution and les 
certainty. 

The emphasis placed on peace by Russia’s leaders indicates 
that peace must be a matter of great moment to the Russian 
people. The promise, apparently backed by performance, of 
greater production and distribution of consumer goods indi- 
cates response to a strong and widespread public demand. 
There have also been important changes in the Russian people 
themselves in the 35 years since the revolution. The educa- 
tional level is much higher. Through the personal experience 
of soldiers in foreign countries and by other channels, the Rus- 
sian people generally must know much more than ever before 
about the outside world. While Russians adhere to Commu- 
nism as the only system they know, travelers find little evi- 
dence of a fervent revolutionary spirit, and that would be the 
normal thing because any people lives in the light of its own 
experience, not the experience of preceding generations. 
These, I believe, are factors which must be weighed against 
the contention that the Russian attitude is unchanging and 
unchangeable. 


A Good Start Toward Peace 

In summary, the interests of the United States will be best 
served by a definite effort on its part to attain a basis of world 
peace. Mr. Eisenhower, in his great office as President of the 
United States, has now really committed our country to this 
movement, and his action has been received most favorably 
around the world. This is a start toward peace, and a good 
one, but still only a start. It cannot keep moving and gait 
momentum unless it has the backing of the American people. 
The big need now is for strong public support of moves 
toward peace based on knowledge of the facts. That kind of 
support cannot be built if the public hears mainly from those 
who make emotional appeals based on superficial thinking. 
The public must also hear—and to a much greater extent than 
now—from those who see the need for a realistic national 
policy with the objective of peace. 
I believe that businessmen in particular have an obliga 
tion to help carry forward this movement which the President 
has now started. Their help is needed and can be highly effec- 
tive. The members of this group, for instance, through their 
personal interest, activity and example can be a great il 
fluence in building essential public support. Perhaps you dis 
agree, in part or in whole, with my thinking on specific 
aspects of this world situation, but if you agree that peace is 
the great, fundamental objective and that it must be 
vigorously pursued—I am content. 
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he year 1953 marked the end of the most strenuous 

chapter in the history of The Dayton Power and 
Light Company. Eight years and over $126,000,000 
went into an expansion program that has placed this 
company’s facilities in the best condition ever. Last 
year the emphasis returned to Service and Sales. 


With the major expansion completed, the company 
moved into a period of normal operations and the re- 
turn to new emphasis on the importance of funda- 
mentals—highly trained personnel ready to provide 
the efficient service that inspires confidence, increased 
sales and greater earnings. 


Annual Report Cites New Records — 
Solid Basis for Continued Progress 


@ Annual gross revenue for 1953 exceeded $57,000,000 

® Completion of the $50,000,000 O. H. Hutchings 
Senerating station 

® Electric generating capacity reached a total of 
580,000 kw 

® Annual residential consumption for 1953 averaged 
2,454 kwh 

© 9004 new electric customers were added during 1953 

® Total sale of natural gas reached 26,871,000 Mct 
Annual residential consumption of natural gas 
averaged 131.7 Mcf 

®@ 6879 new natural gas customers were added 
during 1953 





symbol of 
service ... 


focus of 
DP&L’S 
biggest year 







We will be pleased to mail 
you a copy of our 1953 
Annual Report on request 








THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 


December 31 





ASSETS 1953 1952 
Property and plant.......... $184,095,615 $173,301,796 
Eee rere 14,449,403 15,825,309 
eee 536,436 254,296 

$199,081,454 $189,381,401 

LIABILITIES 
Ceptteliaation ............5- $148,489,654 $146,939,093 
Current liabilities iccscccwss Creare 14,081,520 
ae oe eee 32,039,188 28,360,788 

$199,081,454 $189,381,401 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
1953 1952 

ns eee $ 57,500,942 $ 52,956,777 

EXPENSES Soa ; 47,913,806 43,119,588 
Gross income $ 9,587,136 $ 9,837,189 

INCOME DEDUCTIONS ‘ 1,828,421 1,561,747 
Net income Laacite ne a ee $ 8,275,442 

PREFERRED DIVIDENDS . 948,770 dui 948,770 
Earnings on common stock $ 6,809,945 $ 7,326,672 

Number of common shares out- 
standing at December 31 is 2,585,728 2,573,697 

Earnings per common share 
outstanding oe $2.63 $2.85 








HE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 





























(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) P 
pt 
eR 
THE MISSING U.N. carinii 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE while d aeliiij | 
H°ev NAIVE are the American people—or rather The Geneva conference is really a group of prin- 
how naive are the speakers who think the public cipals in a war theoretically fought by the “United 
credulously accepts misleading statements about the Nations.” Soviet Russia—having acknowledged that 
true position of the United Nations in the world it sent arms and ammunition to the Communist Chi- 
today? nese Government, which was declared an aggressor by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and a host of other well- the United Nations Assembly—is not in any way 
méaning’ persons are going up and. down the country being brought to book or punished for its violation of 
in community after community telling the people to the Charter. Instead Russia now is given prestige as 
put their faith in the United Nations as an effective an “inviting power” at Geneva and, as such, invites 
organization for the enforcement of world peace. the North Korean and Red Chinese governments to 
But the United Nations actually has failed so utterly participate. This is the hypocrisy of the hour. 
to live up to its original purposes and to the solemn Here, therefore, is a multi-power conference outside 
words of its Charter that a statement of the truth would the United Nations, owing no aliegiance as a confer- 
do far more toward building faith in any remodeled ence to the United Nations itself. When the meeting 
organization of the future than pious claims which ig- is over, the members of the U. N. who participated in 
nore the facts of international life. the Geneva affair will, of course, file with the U. N. a 
Thus it was the Security Council of the United Na- report of what happened—a routine act without sig- 
tions which sent American troops into Korea in June nificance, as the die will have béen cast anyway. 
1950. Our troops engaged in that war by reason of an 
“executive agreement” which was never submitted to The facts about the failure of the U. N. have 
either house of Congress for approval. never been faced by any of the statesmen of the world ‘ 
For more than three years the words “United Na- except the late Senator Taft, who a year ago pointed 
tions command” have been used in official documents out that, in setting up the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
and in reports to the United Nations. The fiction has ganization to maintain the peace of Europe, several of 
been maintained that an army subject to United Na- the important members had by-passed the U. N. 
tions instructions was fighting in Korea. The American and that dependence must be placed hereafter on 
Government at the outset was designated as “agent” alliances of free nations for special purposes. 
for the U. N., and never has the “United Nations” been It is often argued that the U. N. is a handy forum—a 
omitted from the phraseology of all communications debating society. It is, of course, an instrument for dis- 
and reports bearing on the Korean war. cussion through which moral force can be mobilized. 
Yet when the conference between the “United Na- But the sooner the apologists for the U. N. concede that 
tions command” and the Communists at Panmunjom the U. N. has failed as an enforcement body and that, 
broke down recently and no political conference was in and of itself, the organization cannot be used for 
arranged for—as stipulated by the armistice—the collective security in a military sense, the sooner will 
United Nations dropped out of the whole thing. be dispelled the illusions being spread across this coun- 
No armistice agreements or peace proposals have try about the nature of the “United Nations.” 
ever been submitted to the Security Council of the Preparations are being made now to revise the Char- 
United Nations. Hence the unit which authorized the ter of the U. N. Morality cannot be legislated. To 
bloodshed had ceased to have a hand in endeavoring amend only the form and ignore the substance is to fail 
to consummate the peace agreement. The U. N. has to meet the issue. There is no use revising the Charter 
abandoned in a practical sense the job of representing until there is a moral code observed by the members. 
the more than 79,000 persons, including 31,500 Ameri- There can be no substitute for good faith and an alle- 
cans, who gave their lives in the fight against the giance to solemnly given pledges. 
Communist armies. It is the character of some of the members rather 
than the phraseology of the Charter which needs re- 
Today the “United Nations” has no part in vision. There is no room in any collective-security sys- 
calling the Geneva conference starting April 26. This tem for the faithless and the treasonable. The U.N. will 
meeting is an improvised substitute for the “political begin to thrive when it expels from its membership un- 
conference” which the armistice agreement asked in moral governments and establishes an alliance of na- 
vain to be called not later than October 28, 1953. tions that are truly free. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = #2: 





i gino in U.S. Army Signal Corps 
; communications is the Microwave 
Relay Radio Tower, which will throw 
or Catch a message at an average distance 
of 30 miles. These towers include trans- 
mitter and receiver and replace wire 
lines between headquarters and _for- 
ward positions—a chain of command 
that can’t be cut. 

Pictured are signalmen checking out- 
going frequency and localizing trouble 
in the orderly maze of circuits. All 
three are using radio frequency cables 
jacketed with Geon polyvinyl mate- 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make the radio frequency cables, 
We supply only the Geon Polyvinyl plastic compound for the jacketir> 


TALKING TOWER spoods onmy 


rials. The constant flexing and rough 
usage require the toughest covering 
and Geon meets military specifications. 

You may see in this use for versatile 
Geon an idea that can help you im- 
prove or develop more saleable prod- 
ucts—expand your markets or open 
new ones. Geon materials have scores 
of uses, from electrical and automotive 
to upholstery, rigid paneling and tub- 
ing! Find out about the advantages 
of Geon materials. We'll help you 
select the one best suited to your prod- 
uct requirements. For technical infor- 


mation, please write Dept. B-3. B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


HYCAR American rubber e 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 











Many are incredibly strong ...all are 
amazingly light, unbelievably useful 





Do you know what material. has 
the highest weight-strength ratio 
known today? It’s a plastic—a 
reinforced polyester! If the day 
ever comes when you drive an 
automobile with a plastic body, 
it will probably be made from re- 
inforced polyesters. Already boat 
hulls, airplane parts, sewer pip- 
ing, skylights, terrace roofs, in- 
terior partitions and countless 
other items placing a premium 
upon lightness and strength are 
being made from these and simi- 
lar plastics. 

Equally unexpected uses for 
plastics crop up almost every day. 
As research chemists become 
more expert in juggling the mole- 


Plastics... and The National City Bank of New York 


cules of coal, gas, oil and cellu- 
lose, they are synthesizing more 
and more plastic compounds. As 
a result, the plastics industry, 
born in 1868 with the discovery 
of celluloid as a substitute for 
ivory billiard balls, has blos- 
somed into one of the most versa- 
tile giants of American industry. 

During the past thirty years, 
this giant has more than doubled 
in size every five years, from just 
under six million pounds in 1922 
to 2.6 billion pounds in 1952.This 
is still only about 17 pounds per 
capita, or less than two per cent 
of this country’s consumption of 
all metals, and it seems certain 
that the extraordinary growth of 
plasticswill continue in the future. 

Many people with a stake in 
the progress of industry have 
learned to look upon The Nationa 
City Bank of New York as “‘their 





banker,” instead of as just another 
bank. This means they come to 
us not alone for financing and day- 
to-day banking services, but also 
to counsel with us and draw on 
our experience. They’ve discov- 
ered that our broad contacts with 
all industry, in this country and 
overseas, make us an unmatched 
clearing house for up-to-the-min- 
ute information. 

If you’d like to learn more 
about’ the advantages of having 
National City as ‘‘your banker,” 
write today to 
The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 











